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THE POPE AND 


Ir we would know the true 
inner nature of the present occu- 
pant of St Peter’s throne, Leo 
XIII, we should turn to his 
written utterances, and study the 
man as he reveals himself in his 
writings. Above all, this can be 
done in the poems which the Pope 
indites. It is evident that he has 
recourse to writing them whenever 
anything rouses him or moves him 
deeply ; hence they form the most 
intimate expression of his being. 
True, out of these verses there 
issue none of those universal har- 
monies which would lead us to 
seek a world within the confines 
of one single personality ; never- 
theless, they are so integral that 
we gather from them the just im- 
pression of a life that is in itself 
a unity, complete and entire, and 
which throughout all outer phases 
has never changed its inner and 
harmonious character. The his- 
tory of the Pope is that of a man 
who, thanks to his own character 
and endowments, has raised him- 
self to the giddy height of papal 
power—a position in which he 
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has distinguished himself by solid 
capacity rather than by brilliant 
qualities, 

In: Latin distichs this Poet- 
Pontiff has told the story of his 
life. The poem was written by 
him while Bishop of Perugia—a 
position he filled for thirty years, 
his hold on that diocese coinciding 
with the pontifical reign of his 
predecessor, Pius IX. 


‘*Umbros en iterum fines, urbemque 
revisis, 


Quam tibi divino flamine iungit amor.” 


What an epoch that was! Rich 
in battle, in suffering, in victory, 
and in defeat—eventful and ever 
memorable for Italy. And just 
as Pecci’s pastorals distinguished 
themselves from those of the other 
Umbrian prelates by the vigour of 
their thought and expression, so 
did the man himself range head 
and shoulders above these same 
bishops by the manner in which 
he conducted the struggle of the 
clerical party against the military 
might of young Italy, which was 
ever pressing onwards from Pie- 
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mont, and which demanded as its 
last triumph the abdication of the 
papal temporal power. 

On the breezy heights of Perugia, 
Pecci could contemplate the genius 
of Christianity in all its various 
forms. As Bishop he sat on the 
seat occupied in the great past by 
men around whose forehead his- 
tory and legend have woven the 
wreaths of martyrs. He could see 
them before his mental vision, not 
only feeding their flocks with the 
humility of shepherds, but driving 
back barbarians with the strength 
vf heroes. If he left his episcopal 
palace for the neighbouring Cathe- 
dral of San Lorenzo, he could pray 
beside the ashes of three Popes. 
one of whom had surpassed all 
his contemporaries in power and 
energy —namely, Innocent IIL, 
who deemed the world too small 
to hold the Church, and who now 
sleeps his eternal sleep in one 
single little coffin in company with 
two pontiffs of minor fame. “Sic 
transit gloria mundi.” If he 
visited the picture- gallery, he 
beheld works of art radiant with 
the mild beauty of religious fancy, 
bathing the soul in a warm elysian 
stream of eternal peace. Perugia’s 
multitudinous churches and clois- 
ters were all eloquent to him of 
the riches and splendours of the 
Romish Church. In his continual 
intercourse with monks and nuns, 
he could note innumerable ex- 
amples of family-li! e union among 
those who had renounced their 
natural families, and had learned 
to love each other under the pro- 
tecting roof of their common 
mother, the Church. Every stone 
in Perugia preached history to its 
learned Bishop. And the nature 
that surrounded his See, how 
splendid it was! When he gazed 
down into the valley at his feet, 
clad with vineyards and olive- 
groves, his eye could range far 


away over one of those rich land- 
scapes that fill the soul with 
yearning. Lost in dreamy soli- 
tude, Assisi sits throned upon her 
proud height, and many a holy 
place is there which Dante’s muse 
has sung, and many a spot which 
the brushes of master - painters, 
saturated with rich colour, have 
rendered glorious and immortal in 
fresco and on canvas. The very 
air of Umbria seems permeated 
with religious thought; for has 
it not been the great domain 
of the Romish Church—the pro- 
vince aptly termed the “ Italian 
Galilee”? 

The history of Perugia from 
1846 to 1878, the years during 
which Pecci held its bishop’s 
crosier, is the history of Italy in 
miniature. When the Bishop 
entered it, it formed a portion of 
the States of the Church. When 
he left it, it was an Italian city, 
one of the hundred cities that 
united Italy can boast. As might 
be expected, Leo had little sym- 
pathy with the national spirit then 
awakening in Italy. He only 
recognised it as legitimate so long 
as it was hostile to the stranger 
who was still holding the Penin- 
sula in subjection; but when it 
put itself into antagonism with 
the Church, which refused to re- 
nounce its temporal power, he 
condemned it entirely. 

‘* Ture sacro imperitas ter denos amplius 
annos ; 

Et pleno saturas ubere Pastor oves. 

Romano incedis Princeps spectandus 
in ostro, 

Belgarumque equitum torquis honore 
nites. 


Te pia turba, Deo pubes devota, 
Sacerdos 
Officiis certant demeruisse suis.” 


In these words, written shortly 
before he assumed the papal 
power, the Cardinal refers to his 
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long residence in Perugia, and to 
the purple which he had received 
from the hands of Pius IX. Such 
contemplative reflections pervade 
the outpourings of Leo’s muse, and 
also distinguish his autobiography. 

In order to understand Leo’s 
character we must peruse his 
poems, which form a_ veritable 
diary of his personal emotions and 
struggles. This poet never sat 
laurel-crowned with floating mantle 
at the feet of Apollo and the Muses. 
He never took part in the inspired 
dances of the favourites of the 
gods. He sits humbly at the feet 
of the grave muse of the Church, 
and with the Gospel in one hand, 
and the palm-branch in the other, 
sings religious hymns, and indites 
laudations to the Almighty and 
the Saints. Instead of the waving 
mantle he wears the cassock ; 
Apollo’s laurel wreath would har- 
monise but ill with the tonsure, 
The mightiest impulses of the 
human heart, the desire for love 
and the desire for knowledge, live 
in him as in all of us. A priest, 
so to speak, from his boyhood, in 
the first flush of youth, Leo had 
known none of the pleasures of 
life. As is often the case, the 
poet puts his own woes into the 
mouth of others, but it is not 
difficult to recognise the author 
himself in the heroes of these suf- 
ferings. A considerable number 
of his poems treat of sensual love, 
and they are all alike frosty. Once 
he comments on the words in St 
John’s Epistle: “Omne quod in 
mundo est concupiscentia carnis 
est et concupiscentia oculorum, et 
superbia vite,” stringing together 
a number of poetical meditations 
on this verse. And this is not 
the work of the young priest or of 
the older bishop, but of the grey- 
headed Pope. 

After he had issued from the 
Conclave as Pope, he threw him- 
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self on his knees, and prayed St 

Constantius to aid him in steering 

the ship of the Church safely into 

harbour. 

‘* Possit o tandem, domitis procellis, 
Visere optatas Leo victor oras ; 


Occupet tandem vaga cymba portum 
sospite cursu,” 


He never ceases imploring God 
and the Madonna that he may 
find a way to heaven through the 
paths of virtue, for what are mortal 
honours worth? His poetical auto- 
biography closes with the words— 


‘*Verum quid fluxos memoras, quid 
prodis honores ? 

Una hominem virtus ditat et una 
beat. 

Scilicet hanc unam, «vo jam labente, 
sequaris, 

Ad Superos tutum que tibi pandat 
iter, 

‘Eterna donec compostus pace quies- 
cas, 

Siderez ingressus regna beata domus. 

Ah! miserans adsit Deus, eventusque 
secundet : 

Aspiret votis Virgo benigna tuis.” 


While Bishop of Perugia, Pecci 
maintained intimate fatherly rela- 
tions with the youths of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, and was in the 
habit of addressing poetical epistles 
or epigrams to one or another of 
these students. Already at twenty 
years of age he had expressed his 
intention, when ill, of giving utter- 
ance to his grief in song. He 
rarely succeeds in giving plastic 
form to his feelings: his emotions 
are deep, for they are religious, but 
as a poet he is neither lyric nor 
dramatic enough. His poems have 
more of the character of metrical 
exhortations of the bishop to some 
member of his flock, of the master 
to his pupils, of the man to him- 
self. The elegance and correctness 
of the Latin, however, compensates 
for the poverty of the colouring. 
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It is the language, not the imagery, 
which interprets the wavering of 
the human heart betwixt purity 
and passion. The writer’s dearth 
of fancy prevents the struggle from 
ever reaching a tragic climax, yet, 
notwithstanding, these poems are 
touching as the prayers of a soul 
that has been bruised and scorched. 

In the poem “ Ricorso alla Ver- 
gine nella tentazione,” one of the 
few written in Italian, which is 
addressed to a young theological 
student, Bishop Pecci recommends 
him to have recourse to the Virgin 
in the temptations of the flesh :— 


‘** Quando impudico demone, 
D’ogni nequizia pieno, 
In te col sozzo anelito 
Sparge il suo rio veleno, 
E adombra gia dell’ animo 
L’almo natio candore, | 
Alla incorrotta Vergine 
Leva la mente e il core. 
Bagni pietosa lacrima 
Il verecondo ciglio, 
E a lei, che é madre, supplice 
Di’: ‘son, Maria, tuo figlio !’ 
Poi si converta il gemito 
In affannoso grido : 
Madre, deh Madre, campami, 
In tua virti m’affido : 
Nato pel ciel, tra gli angeli, 
Dei gaudii eterni erede, 
Non sia giammai che immemore, 
Spergiuro alla mia fede, 
Ceda all’ immondo Asmodeo : 
Vergine casta e pia, 
D’ogni pit lieve macola 
Preservami, Maria !” 


The Madonna to whom our poet 
applies in his struggles is not the 
gentle Madonna whom Gioacchino 
Pecci had seen for more than a 
generation in the paintings of 
Perugia. She is no tender maid- 
enly flower after the fashion of 
the Virgins of the Umbrian school, 
she is a matron who inspires awe 
and respect. The Immaculate One 
of Leo’s poems stands before us as 


a stern teacher, a warning mother. 
We long to taste the sweet fruits 
of the passing moment, we are on 
the very threshold of the crime. 
Then we hear the relentless call 
of the mother whose sufferings 
gave us life, and we pray to 
her: “Madre, deh Madre, cam- 
pami, in tua virti m’affido.” Our 
Mother leads us, and our desires 
are healed. There is truth in this 
matronly Madonna, but she is 
not the Christian ideal Virgin: 
we do not tremble before the 
latter as before our Mother. True, 
we recover before the charm of 
the former, and our recovery is 
perhaps even more lasting, for the 
maidenly Madonna enters into our 
life like a young dream of love. 
Many of Leo’s verses express 
a horror of sin. Would that he 
also gave us a picture of true, 
pure love, in happy contrast to 
sinful fleshly lust! But such love 
is unknown to this son of the 
Church. His only true loves have 
been abstract Catholicism and the 
philosophy of St Thomas Aquinas : 
the heroes of his poems are all 
Christian martyrs, pious priors 
and abbesses, Dominicans, Jesuits 
—in short, those who have the care 
of souls. There is among them 
no shepherd blowing his reed pipe, 
no shepherdess toying with her 
swain. And yet this ecclesiastical 
poet, who from time to time, per- 
haps unwittingly, uses Virgilian 
phrases, might have caught some 
of the idyllic and bucolic spirit of 
the Roman bard. The poet Pecci 
considers as true men only those 
vested in monkish cowl; he does 
not comprehend them when they 
don a simple dress. As Pope he 
is diplomat and monk; as poet, 
monk only. His martyrs sing 
praises to the Christian God, to 
the Immaculate One, and to the 
Son of the Virgin. The accents of 
careless pleasure, drinking -songs, 
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joyous harvest strains, the touch- 
ing tones of children, the sweet 
whispers of love, never drop from 
his pen. We hear rather Stygian 
wailing, lamentations concerning 
all things that recall the evanes- 
cent nature of life and the nullity 
of our being. Under the title 
“Damnatorum ad Inferos lamen- 
tabilis vox” he wrote— 


‘** Auditus stygiis gemitus resonare sub 
antris : 

O detur miseris, 
brevis ! 


hine procul, hora 


Quid facerent? Imo elicerent e corde 


dolorem, 
Admissum et scelus abstergeret hora 
brevis.” 


Our poet has never indited a 
spring song: this son of Italy 
never consciously beheld the splen- 
did Nature of his land flaunt 
in bridal bloom; he ever beheld 
Italy enveloped in snowy, wintry 
dress,—a sight but rarely seen, 
for even among the Umbrian 
mountains, amid which the car- 
dinal bishop lived for thirty years, 
the earth is seldom wrapped in 
wintry linen. Yet never does the 
Italian sky smile on our clerical 
poet,—for him it is ever covered 
with clouds ; and when he gazed on 
the unfathomable night-sky glim- 
mering with silver stars, he saw 
in these stars the shining lights 
of the Church, the holy ecclesi- 
astical Juminaries of the middle 
ages, such as Dante, Francesco of 
Assisi, Thomas Aquinas, Albertus 
Magnus, St Dominic, or Bona- 
ventura. Our poet’s wintry char- 
acter is specially marked in his 
hymn to St Constantius. This 


and the song to St Herculanus 
have become popular throughout 
the whole Catholic world, and in- 
numerable priests have translated 
them into Italian, French, Ger- 
man, even into Greek, though 
none have succeeded in reproduc- 
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ing the strength and poetic beauty 
of the Latin original. In these 
hymns Leo appears in all the 
dignity of his Catholic and medi- 
eval convictions. Written but a 
few days before his accession to 
the papal throne, they were fin- 
ished soon after. They celebrate 
gloriously these two martyrs who 
held fast to their faith in spite 
of their torture. As we read, 
we cannot withhold our reverence 
for the author who, from the 
historic connection of his own 
dignity with that of his prede- 
cessors, gained strength and con- 
solation. In the framework of a 
winter landscape is brought before 
us the predecessor of Leo XIII, 
Constantius, the legendary Bishop 
of Perugia, who died a martyr in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
The saint, the snowy landscape, 
the closing day, the metallic ring 
of the language, and the spiritual 
emotion of the poet welded to- 
gether, form a harmonious whole. 
True, the brush-strokes are dis- 
tinguished rather by force than 
by richness of colour. In the 
following lines Winter himself 
seems adumbrated :— 


‘* Hyems rigescit, asperis 
Montes pruinis albicant, 
Solisque crines frigido 
Irrorat imbre Aquarius.” 


That January day, 1700 years 
ago, may have been as cold and 
rigid as the breath of the icy inci- 
sive words which emanate from 
this hymn. A cold pomp of lan- 
guage, truly! Even when painting 
the torments of the martyr, Leo 
depicts them coolly, objectively, as 
in some historical legend, but never 
loses sight of that central idea he 
seeks to enforce, that the power of 
martyrdom is greater than that of 
individual might. The enthusias- 
tic believer defies the despotism of 
his sovereign, the martyr laughs to 
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scorn the foolish heathen customs, 
the empty thunders of Jupiter and 
Quirinus. Iron and fire cannot 
harm him :— 


‘*Impios ritus et inane fulmen 
Risit indignans Jovis et Quirini ; 
Obtulit ferro juvenile pectus, 

Obtulit igni.” 


This is not the language of fear. 
This is neither the wail nor the 
moan of the crucified,—it is the 
vigorous speech of Christian Rome, 
a proud earth-subduing summons, 
to which force is given by the 
stately tongue of Latium. Verily, 
we tremble when the Christian 
martyr exclaims— 


‘*T lictor, calida rebellem 
Merge sub unda.” 


The last strophe of the hymn 
to Constantius takes the form of 
a prayer spoken by the Perugian 
Bishop for his diocese. The light 
which streams from the martyr, as 
he says, ever led him while holding 
his post in the capital of Umbria: 
now he is no longer Bishop, but 


Pope. 


** Dive, Pastorem tua in urbe quondam 
Infula cinctum, socium et laborum, 
Quem pius tutum per iter superna 

Luce regebas, 


Nune Petri cymbam tumidum per 
sequor 
Ducere, et pugnie per acuta cernis 
Spe bona certaque levare in altos 
Lumina montes.” 


As the tutelar genius of Perugia 
and Umbria, he called on Constan- 
tius— 

‘* O Dive, presens o tux 


Salus decusque patrice !” 


and in the same manner he turns 
to Herculanus with the words— 


‘** Tutela preesens patrize 
Salve, Herculane : filiis 


Adsis.” 
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Herculanus defends Perugia with 
the weapons of religion against the 
barbarian Totila, encouraging the 
sons of Umbria to strenuous re- 
sistance. The legend is culled 
from the third book of the dia- 
logues of Pope Gregory the Great. 
The central idea of this poem also 
is to show that the martyr’s crown 
compensates for passing suffering : 
death is evanescent, immortality 
eternal; St Herculanus now sits 
enthroned in the Court of Heaven, 
looking down on his beloved Um- 
bria. It is easily comprehensible 
how Leo’s poems are not decked 
with the colours of life, the brighter 
and merrier side of which he does 
not understand. This Pope has 
never laughed; he is devoid of 
either wit or humour. He once 
wrote a “Scherzo Poetico,” but it is 
weak. Aisthetic emotions he never 
knew. The pale face of a saint 
is sweeter to him than Italian 
maidens fair as spring. His king- 
dom is not the garden of this earth, 
with its flowers and fruits; his 
realm is adorned with shadows and 
skeletons. ‘‘ Dies ir, Dies ire,” 
—this voice has pursued him from 
his cradle to St Peter’s throne. A 
few years ere he became Pope, Car- 
dinal Pecci wrote the elegy in 
which he passed in review his 
whole life. Reading it, one is 
temptea to recall Ovid’s poetical 
autobiography :— 


‘Tle qui fuerim tenerorum lusor amo- 
rum 
Quem legis ut noris accipe posteritas.” 


Of a truth this is not Ovid; this 

is no toying love-bard: this is the 

poet of disease and death. 

‘¢Quam flore in primo felix, quam leta 
Lepinis 

Orta iugis, patrio sub lare, vita fuit!” 


Did our poet ever know the 
joys of youth? Those who never 
were young imagine they have 
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been so once. Pecci was born 
mature ; he has never enjoyed life 
or known youth. His poems 
breathe the spirit of the grave. 
A retrospect of our own life 
no doubt renders us sad; but 
those who possess eternal youth, 
as all true poets do, revive the 
past with the reproductive power 
of creation. Our poet harps upon 
the string-- 


‘**Omnia fui, et nil expedit.” 


He is burying not only his past 
but his future. The elegy “ De se 
ipso” is unspeakably melancholy. 
Yet Leo XIII. is no pessimist : he 
does not jest ironically, comparing 
our degenerate spirits and the 
aging culture of our century with 
the immutability of the mountains, 
or with the historic glory of times 
gone by; nor does he break into 
lamentations like one who has been 
young and has grown old, for he 
was ever sad and serious. This 
disposition of mind is the key- 
note to his character and to his 
verses. In him the poet never 
issues forth from the dim obscurity 
of a cathedral into the bright sun- 
light of the day. In the Church 
he is in his element. It is the 
only thing a priest may love. The 
Church, in Leo’s opinion, over- 
_masters nature. The middle ages 
are as eternal as eternity. Life is 
the image of the Church, not the 
Church that of life. The world 
for Leo is built like a cathedral in 
which we pray, and this building 
is not a representation of one as- 
pect of life, but life itself. That 
which the cathedral is architec- 
turally, the philosophical edifice 
built up by St Thomas Aquinas is 
spiritually. The sun of Aquinas 
has been more potent in Leo’s life 
than that sun which shed its light 
over Joshua and Ptolemy, and 
which shines on us. The little sun 
which darts forth its rays from 
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out the breast of the medieval 
Dominican is more to him than 
the eternal huge sun-ball which 
matures fruits and men and ideas. 


‘*Fortunata soror Superum que ves- 
ceris aura,” 


exclaims the poet at the death of 
a nun. He compares life to a 
ship traversing unsteadily the 
ocean of eternity: the feeblest 
storms overwhelm the fragile boat ; 
death threatens us unceasingly dur- 
ing our voyage :— 


‘Mors instat jam jam nos vorat unda 
maris.” 


He envies the pious nun who has 
reached the haven in safety :— 


‘* Portu jam tuta beato.” 


The cure of souls, Catholic 
science, ecclesiastical charity—in 
these lies the happiness of Pecci. 
He is no common character: 
neither in his actions nor in his 
verses is there a trace of egotism; 
his only ambition is for the Church, 
his love. No modern philosopher 
is he, seeking cheap popularity ; 
he is not devoted to science as a 
sport. If he is not an artist either 
in the highest sense of the term, 
he is perchance something higher, 
—he is a man, a complete man, 
living and acting within his narrow 
world of solid ability. He is as 
self-contained as some Christian 
house of worship which forms a 
harmonious whole,—self-contained 
and at the same time restricted. 

In the episcopal letters of Car- 
dinal Pecci we encounter the cham- 
pion of a religious cause, who draws 
forth from the dusty arsenal of the 
old Church fathers and the medie- 
val scholastics his weapons of at- 
tack and defence. That which 
distinguishes the Church fathers 
and the scholastic theologians also 
distinguishes the Pope ; what they 
do not possess he also lacks. He 
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has, in common with them, the 
sense of mystic spiritual union 
with the martyrs of the Church 
in all times and ages; the need 
that is rooted deep in the history 
of the Church to see its future 
continued in the spirit of its past ; 
the belief in a supernatural basis 
for the laws that rule in states 
and in nature; the yearning after 
a spiritual communion between 
the State and the Church. Pecci 
is by instinct as apologetic and 
polemical as the Church fathers : 
he fails entirely to possess the 
sense of justice that marks the 
philosophical observer; his atti- 
tude towards heathen thought 
and antique art is purely offen- 
sive; he has no comprehension of 
the healthy and life-pulsating at- 
titude with which the pagans re- 
garded life ; yet, nevertheless, in 
true scholastic and clerical mode, 
he for ever places heathendom and 
Christianity in juxtaposition. His 
philosophy, like his scholasticism, 
is formulated and regulated by 
theology. The masters he reveres 
most after the Evangelists are the 
Apostle Paul and St Thomas Aqui- 
nas: ever and again we behold 
him turning to their writings, and 
re-reading their pages. Centuries 
have passed since these sages trod 
the earth, but for Pecci their opin- 
ions and dicta remain unimpeached 
and unimpeachable. Like to them 
he proclaims the Gospels as the 
best political system extant, for- 
getting that the Gospels do not 
contain a political system,—that 
it has but been artificially read in- 
to them. For him St Augustine’s 
‘ Civitas Dei’ is still applicable to 
existing conditions. 

Nevertheless, even he cannot 
fail to see that the times have 
changed ; but by skilful scholastic 
tactics he succeeds in persuading 
himself that all our modern life of 
culture and thought can be laid at 
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the feet of the apostles. He be- 
holds around him a culture that 
was seen neither by the early 
Church fathers nor by the holy 
men of the middle ages: he sees 
how men in the name of this 
modern civilisation carry on an 
implacable war against the Church, 
and this makes him unwearied in 
asking how mankind can dare to 
find modern civilisation in contra- 
diction to the spirit of the Church. 
He insists that such an assumption 
is a contradiction between cause 
and effect—between the founda- 
tion and the building that is up- 
raised upon it. To him the Church 
appears as the true mother of mo- 
dern civilisation. He claims as 
the work of the Church a large 
number of such reforms, even such 
advances as have been brought 
about rather in despite of the 
Church than by her aid. In an 
episcopal letter written a year 
before he ascended the pontifi- 
cal chair, Leo contends that the 
epithet Christian is so indissolubly 
bound up with civilisation, that 
even the most modern and per- 
sistent efforts to divorce the two 
words have proved ineffectual. 
He deprecates the modern use of 
the word civilisation, which im- 
plies that between it and the 
Church there exists an innate 
contradiction and _ irreconcilable 
enmity. With just pride he 
quotes Montesquieu and Macau- 
lay. The former, he says, praised 
the Christian religion as that 
“which, having apparently as its 
goal felicity beyond the grave, in 
reality is founded on happiness in 
this.” He points with satisfaction 
to the splendid and eloquent trib- 
ute to the Catholic Church in- 
dited by Macaulay in his famous 
essay on the Popes. He remarks 
that it is the bastards of true 
civilisation who feel themselves 
called on most frequently to at- 
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tack the Church as the enemy of 
civilisation. 

In perusing the prose writings 
of the present Pope, and especially 
in reading his episcopal letters— 
for his encyclicals are more polemic 
and dogmatic in character, as be- 
comes his changed position—it is 
interesting to observe how exten- 
sively Pecci read during those 
years of his tenure of the Peru- 
gian diocese. His reading was of 
course limited to French, Italian, 
and Latin, for he is ignorant of 
Greek, and is unacquainted either 
with German or English. The 
French writers seem especially to 
have attracted him, and he would 
appear to have been a regular 
reader of the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes.’ 

His pen, when speaking of some 
of these writers, is not always 
urbane, and his judgments on some 
of the finest spirits of our age are 
often sweeping and unjust. Thus 
he tilted, in an episcopal letter 
dated 1863, against one of the 
most eminent writers of our day, 
Ernest Renan, whom I should like 
to call the Raphael among authors. 
Pecci speaks of ‘ La Vie de Jésus’ 
as “wn libro inverecondo e blas- 
femo,” reproaching its author with 
sacrilegie bestemmie, and calling 
him, not certainly without reason 
or without wit, an Arius redivivus. 
For the modern philosophers he 
has no sympathy: he calls them 
lying philosophers, and Taine he 
considers as “one of the most 
impious of this ruthless school.” 

Nevertheless, it may be con- 
tended that the Pope has better 
understood these modern thinkers 
than the Greek philosophers. He 
has combated the former, but at 
least he has understood them ; the 
Greek authors, on the contrary, 
whom he often cites, he has 
scarcely apprehended aright. As 
a rule, the Italians are not strong 
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in the matter of Greek ; and philo- 
logists like Comparetti and Picco- 
lomini, who hold an honoured place 
in philological sciences, or a Bonghi, 
who has admirably translated some 
of the works of Aristotle and 
Plato, rather form exceptions. Leo 
XIII., too, is ignorant of Greek ; 
and, medieval-feeling thinker as he 
is, he lacks the poetical power to 
transport himself in imagination 
into the Greek spirit, as has been 
done by Giosué Carducci, the great 
modern Italian poet. The latter 
lives in spirit like a veritable 
Hellene, holding intimate com- 
munion with the Dryads, Oreads, 
and Naiads. Dante, too, who is 
Leo’s poetical ideal, also stood aloof 
from Hellenism. 

In vain does one search in Leo’s 
writings for any mention of Eng- 
lish and German classical writers 
and thinkers, The literary world 
his spirit embraces is the Latin. 
Of the Teutonic he has evidently 
no knowledge, nor would he be 
able to sympathise with it. And 
even in reading French and Italian 
authors, it is manifest that Pecci 
peruses them entirely for polemi- 
cal purposes, and that he fails to 
extract from them esthetic enjoy- 
ment. 

There is Roman force in the 
present Pope, but no trace of 
heathen tendencies. The Apollo 
Belvedere and the Venus of Milo 
fail to stir his pulses. Leo XIII. 
does not even feel a spiritual kin- 
ship with the pictures of Leon- 
ardo and Raphael : he respects in 
them the expression of religious 
feeling, but not as the ideals of 
art. 

The episcopal letters of Pecci 
are eloquent testimonies of a dis- 
position that has for its centre the 
medieval idea of the conformity 
of all thought with the Church ; 
and however much this doctrine 
may clash with our modern point 
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of view, we cannot withhold our 
admiration from a character that 
is able in this age to move with 
sincere conviction as in a closed 
circle in such a scholastic world of 
thought. In matter Leo is, as I 
have said, a medieval thinker; in 
formula he is somewhat modern. 
As a modern man he accepts the 
triumphs of science, while striving 
to make us forget that these have 
issued forth from conflict with the 
Church. 

For modern inventions, especi- 
ally those that conduce to comfort 
and to more rapid communication 
between men, he has a keen inter- 
est. In one of his letters, for 
which the text is taken from 
tenesis, in which man is bidden 
to subdue the earth, he panegyrises 
man as the lord of creation, to 
whom it has been given to pene- 
trate into the very heart of nature, 
and to discover and acquire the 
treasures that are hidden in the 
bowels of the earth. He holds 
that man is never more impressive 
than when he thus utilises and 
subdues nature to his service ; and 
he goes on to pen a tribute to 
electricity and its uses. He ob- 
serves : “ That most loving mother 
the Church, which sees all this, is 
far removed from putting hindran- 
ces in the way of man; rather she 
is glad and rejoices at this sight.” 
Remembering that his predecessor, 
Pius IX., in the eightieth para- 
graph of the Syllabus, had cursed 
a reconciliation between modern 
civilisation and the Church, Leo 
goes on to explain that, in so speak- 
ing, Pius 1X. had only meant the 
false and not the true civilisation. 
Certainly Leo XIII. himself would 
not have been capable of inditing 
such an attack upon science as the 
Syllabus. At the same time, 


the sense of solidarity with the 
thoughts and actions of the Papacy 
is so strong in him, that he prefers 


to explain, and, in a manner, to 
apologise for the attack made by 
the infallible Pope, rather than 
ignore its existence. 

One of Pecci’s favourite argu- 
ments in speaking of scientific 
matters, and in trying to prove 
that they are not necessarily at 
variance with the Church, is this, 
that all great naturalists have 
worshipped God ; and he quotes in 
support of his argument the names 
of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, 
Linnus, Volta, and Faraday, as 
well as Bacon’s saying that “A 
little philosophy inclineth man’s 
mind to atheism, but depth in 
philosophy bringeth man’s mind 
about to religion.” He fails to 
see that the God of the Church 
and the God of these great minds 
is not precisely the same entity, 
and that hence the deductions he 
draws from his statements cannot 
always be maintained. 

As might be anticipated, Pecci 
thunders against the modern the- 
ories of natural law as the basis 
of all being and all phenomena. 
**Why should we induce the people 
to pray before the altar of God and 
His saints, if everything that hap- 
pens is but the fruit of various 
certain and inevitable laws ?” 

With the gospel of work, too, 
he has no sympathies. He still 
regards labour from the old scho- 
lastic point of view, as an expiation 
for sin, and in support of this 
dictum he quotes St John Chrysos- 
tom. He admits of work in his 
cosmic system, but “as an exercise 
in order to strengthen the moral 
fibre of our nature,” and he defends 
it against its ancient detractors— 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and Ter- 
ence. But at the same time he 
falls into the error of seeing an 
actual moment in an historical one. 
The ideas of these old thinkers 
concerning work have been over- 
come long ago. Pecci, however, 
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cites St Ambrose and St Augus- 
tine with tragic earnestness, who 
praised work for the sake of its 
ethical utility. In connection with 
this subject, Pecci lauds the mon- 
astic system, which he says has 
done so much in the cause of work 
on earth: he commends Italy, 
upon which have fallen the great- 
est. blessings, thanks to the work 
of the Church. These are indeed 
antiquated views. The modern 
spirit combats monasticism rather 
on account of its ascetic, idle atti- 
tude. Undoubtedly the monks in 
barbarian days kept alive not only 
the worship of God but also a feel- 
ing for art and letters; but to see 
in them nowadays the ideal of 
work is clearly absurd. Modern 
Italy, above all other States, is 
carrying on a fierce warfare, in the 
name of modern law and order, 
against the representatives of this 
purely contemplative and inert 
life ; and Italy will certainly one 
of these days draw the last conse- 
quences from its inimical attitude 
towards the monastic system. Pecci 
is more correct, and we can be 
more in sympathy with him, when 
he speaks of the spirit of renunci- 
ation that has so often inspired 
the messengers of the Church, 
and which inspires them to this 
day. 

It is impossible to read the 
writings of the Pope and the epis- 
copal letters of the Bishop of 
Perugia without recognising and 
admiring the true religious spirit 
that pervades them—the manner in 
which Pecci holds high the banner 
of the Church without any undue 
presumption for his own person, 
without any clerical arrogance. 
His writings are like a portion of 
the spirit of the Church ; many of 
her servants have exercised a simi- 
lar influence over the minds of men 
by the manner in which they have 
spoken to the world. Nothing 
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touches the hearts of men more 
easily than when they see that 
the chief of a great institution 
feels himself in solidarity with the 


joys and sorrows of minor mortals. 


I will not go so far as to say that 
modern institutions working for 
the good of peoples and nations 
show less solidarity with national 
and general griefs than the Church 
or the Popes ; I will not go so far 
as to say that modern parliaments, 
modern states, modern social bene- 
factors, have less sympathy with 
public misery ; and I am entirely 
persuaded that they are more posi- 
tive and productive factors than 
the Church dignitaries and beggar 
monks. But there is one thing that 
parliaments, delegates of the people, 
and modern spokesmen and guar- 
dians of the oppressed could learn 
from the Church, and that is, not 
only to think in solidarity with the 
misery of which they are the de- 
fenders, but to let their speech and 
style be in unison with the charac- 
ter of their clients. The need for 
this Pope Leo has grasped most 
perfectly, and herein, no doubt, lies 
much of the secret of his success. 
In studying the writings of the 
Pope—his prose writings, of course, 
I mean, for his poems are rather 
penned for himself than for the 
world—we cannot fail to be struck 
by the terminology employed, and 
its exact and careful adaptation 
to the audience for which it is in- 
tended. The personality and ten- 
dency of the Pope would cause 
him to be rather practical than 
formal, rather arid than flowery ; 
nevertheless, when he speaks to his 
flocks it is clear that he mekes 
an effort, and a successful one, to 
conquer this predilection towards 
a quiet and chaste style, and decks 
out his thoughts in the florid and 
insinuating language of the Church. 
He speaks to his believers as a 
father who seeks out his children, 
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and tries to penetrate to their 
heart by using the language that 
is most familiar to them. In this 
astuteness, this calculation if we 
like, lies the great secret of the 
success of the Catholic Church, and 
of the success personally achieved 
by its head. Indeed Pecci’s power 
of wielding his pen has had much 
to do with his worldly success. 

It had been generally anticipated 
that Cardinal Pecci would be Pius 
IX.’s successor: he had ruled his 
Perugian diocese with so vigorous 
a hand; he had not only consci- 
entiously fulfilled his calling as 
priest, but had also been active as 
teacher and benefactor in the com- 
munity intrusted to him. These 
qualities could not fail to tell ina 
papal capacity. But, besides this, 
it was hoped that he would couch 
in chaste and classical style his 
encyclical addresses, which under 
Pius IX. had been conceived with 
injurious asperity, and in a tone far 
from statesmanlike. It was hoped, 
too, that his masterly language 
would not come as a battle-cry, 
but descend from St Peter’s chair 
as from a supreme and dignified 
judgment-seat. That Leo XIII.’s 
Latin style is masterly even the 
most perfect humanists of Italy 
confess, who are repelled and 
shocked at the Latin written by 
northern philologists. The style 
of the latter is condemned as more 
than dubious, in no wise resembling 
the Latin of the ancient Romans. 
If Leo XIII. indites his medieval 
thoughts in a Latin style which is 
not that of the golden age, neither 
is it the Latin of the scholars; it 
is rather the Latin of the Renais- 
sance. Imagine a disciple of St 
Thomas Aquinas, who is clothing 
his meditations in the speech of 
the classical world, which has risen 
again, and the poet and writer Leo 
XIII. stands before us. This Leo 
XITI., however, has nothing in 
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common with Leo X. The present 
Pope wears nothing but the Latin 
dress of the Renaissance ; he is sep- 
arated from its spirit by a world 
of differences. The distance from 
Leo XIII. to Leo X. is as long as 
that from 1300 to 1500, 

Even opponents cannot fail to 
be impressed by the proud tone 
that emanates from Pecci’s Per- 
ugian episcopal letters, — letters 
that have been recently issued 
in book form. In order to ap- 
preciate them fully, they should 
be compared with the encyclicals 
of Pius IX. The latter beats 
about him wildly in his rage 
against his adversaries like an 
impotent old man, and uses lan- 
guage far from dignified; the 
former stands forth in stately 
calm, singing with unwavering de- 
cision in ringing tones: “Gloria 
patri filio et spiritu sancto in 
secula seculorum.” In _ Pecci’s 
encyclicals his language is not 
always so just and free from as- 
perity. There are a few, like those 
against the Protestants, that would 
seem to have been penned in the 
spirit of Pius IX.; still, even in 
these it is always evident that 
Leo is deeply sincere, fully pene- 
trated by a belief in the eternal 
character of the Papacy, and not 
inclined to abate one tittle of the 
historic rights of the Church to 
the Italian Government. 

A room in the house at Car- 
pineto, the smoke-blackened little 
town among the Volscian hills 
where the Pope was born, is 
shown as that where slept the 
Cardinal on the rare visits he 
made to his family from Perugia. 
Upon the wall hangs framed an 
autograph letter in which for the 
first time is written the histori- 
cal name of the Pope. It runs 
thus :— 

“Dear Brotuers,—I give you 
news that the Holy College of Car- 
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dinals has this morning raised my 
unworthiness to St Peter’s See. This 
is the first letter I write. It is di- 
rected to my relatives, for whom I 
beg all happiness from heaven, and 
to whom I lovingly send my episcopal 
blessing. Pray much for me to the 
Lord. Leo XIII.” 


The newly elected Pope wrote 
this letter with trembling hand 
to his family at Carpineto. At 
the moment in which he had 
climbed the highest peak of earth- 
ly ambition, he felt drawn to re- 
member the benefits which the 
intimate relations he had ever 
maintained with his home had 
shed over his earnest, strenuous 
life. When, succeeding to the 
throne of the last Pope who had 
held temporal power, he faced a 
future full of anxiety and uncer- 
tainty, aware that he now for ever 
ceased to be a person to whom 
are permitted private inclina- 
tions, joys, and pleasures, he drew 
consolation from a living, grate- 
ful remembrance of his parental 
roof. At that solemn moment 
of emotion in which a thousand 
thoughts pressed hard upon each 
other, and the bells of the Eternal 
City which had formerly called 
him to the worship of the super- 
natural Being now proclaimed 
his own name in melodious har- 
mony w7rbi et orbi, he took mental 
flight to Carpineto in order to col- 
lect his thoughts. He trembled, 
as all deep natures will, before the 
mighty word of Fate, which had 
made his little ego the symbol of 
belief for many millions of mor- 
tals, and he found his personality 
again in that tender writing to 
his brothers. In one of his poems 
he sings the happiness of that 
home. 

All through his life Leo XIII. 
kept up good relations with his 
family, and has always remem- 
bered his birthplace, on which he 
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has already spent several millions 
of francs. He has restored old 
churches and erected new ones ; 
he has built a school in which 
pious sisters educate the village 
children, and a hospital in which 
pious brethren tend the sick. 

They were a devout family these 
Pecci, centred in a quiet domestic 
life, having little contact with the 
outer world. The boy’s early im- 
pressions were confined to the 
family circle, the world of moun- 
tains that surrounded him, and 
the peace of dogmas that pervaded 
the establishment. At Carpineto, 
Nature does not reveal herself in 
Italian wealth and Italian glory 
of colour. The boy’s visual horizon 
was circumscribed by rugged hills, 
whose slopes are clothed with 
olive-gardens, while chestnuts and 
beeches overspread the upper por- 
tion. In the shadow of these 
woods the future Pope and his 
brothers and sisters played in the 
days of their early childhood. No 
orange or lemon trees thrive here, 
—in this high spot winter is rigid ; 
hence the Nature which sur- 
rounded Leo’s infancy was stern 
rather than tender, and the nature 
of his parents resembled that of 
the mountains. Their portraits 
show lineaments full of serious 
gravity: that of the mother espe- 
cially, though not indicative of 
special intelligence or spiritual 
gifts, reveals solid ability and 
strong religious sense. 

In this gloomy hamlet, nestling 
amid these sombre mountains, the 
house, or castle as it is ostenta- 
tiously called, of the Pecci family 
is the most considerable building ; 
and just as it towers above the 
wretched houses of Carpineto, so 
tower above its inmates the Pecci 
family, hereditary lords there for 
centuries, and distinguished from 
among the other inhabitants by 
their wealth. A certain tradi- 
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tional Catholic piety seems to 
have descended together with this 
wealth from father to son. Among 
such surroundings, such traditions, 
the young Gioacchino, for that 
was his pre-pontifical name, passed 
his earliest tender years, — those 
years in which impressions are 
so readily taken, and so easily 
become indelible. They were a 
numerous family circle in those 
days, consisting of four brothers 
and two sisters. One brother, 
Giuseppe, dedicated himself also to 
the spiritual career, and it was his 
brother the Pope who was later to 
invest him with the purple. 

In the house at Carpineto is 
still to be seen the room in which 
Anna Prosperi Pecci of Cori 
brought into the world the Car- 
dinal in 1807, and the present 
Pope in 1810. Two Latin inscrip- 
tions written in distichs adorn the 
walls of the room. One lauds the 
“Pope crowned with the triple 
diadem, who was glorious on earth 
as the thirteenth Leo”; the other 
the man “ who has devoted himself 
to the study of Thomas Aquinas, 
and has won the eternal honour of 
being among the purple clad, and 
who shines more for his wisdom 
than for his purple.” 

The boy Gioacchino gave early 
signs of wishing to serve as a ser- 
vant of God. He often stole from 
his home out of the circle of his 
loved ones, and, Bible in hand, 
would wend his way into the open 
country to read the Scriptures. A 
chestnut-tree is still pointed out 
near Carpineto which stands be- 
fore the casino belonging to the 
Pecci family, in whose shadow the 
boy, studious of high things, used 
to lie and read. From his home 
and from Carpineto, shut in by its 
mountains, he first imbibed the 
ideas of an orderly and self-con- 
trolled existence. 

Happy is he whose childhood is 


passed without superfluity and with- 
out want, permeated by an ideal! 
Happy is he the horizon of whose 
thoughts and life in his first youth 
is narrow! Gioacchino drew in 
an atmosphere limited perhaps in 
ideas, but full of earnestness ; and 
a boy who rises with God and the 
saints upon his lips, and retires to 
rest again with the same inspira- 
tions, will, if his mind unfolds at 
all, develop a heartfelt zeal which 
will enable him to tread the paths 
of a dogmatic religion in such wise 
that it takes shape and form in his 
spirit, and become to him the per- 
sonal, almighty, omniscient, per- 
fect sum of things. A boy is not 
lost who prays before the altar ; 
who holds solemn intercourse on 
holy days with the inhabitants of 
another world, unknown to him, 
but decked in his mental vision 
with the mystic crowns endowed 
them by the fancy of a religious 
brotherhood ; who listens to songs 
telling of resurrection and of par- 
don ; who plucks in joyful hope 
from the grave of his loved ones 
the flowers of the second, better 
life men dream of. 

When a boy of eight, Gioacchino 
left his native town of Carpineto 
to go to Viterbo, in company with 
his brother Giuseppe. 


** Altrix te puerum Vetulonia suscipit 
ulnis, 
Atque in Loyolwa excolit «de pium.” 


So he sings of Viterbo,—‘ Loyola 
wdes” being the Jesuit college 
which he and his brother entered 
on reaching the city after a five 
days’ journey. In this seminary 
Gioacchino gained that intimate 
knowledge of the Latin tongue 
which he was afterwards to write in 
such masterly style. This change 
of abode was of immense import- 
ance to his intellectual develop- 
ment: from the prosaic borough of 
Carpineto he had suddenly stepped 
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into a world full of historical re- 
membrances. Here at Viterbo he 
was enveloped by the breath of 
past ages of popes; here he could 
wander in the tragic footsteps of 
popes who had come thither as 
fugitives from glittering Rome, 
fleeing from the misery which is 
so often combined with power. 
Here he could stand by the grave 
of many a pontiff, and that holy 
awe would fall upon him which 
men feel when they find them- 
selves face to face with the monu- 
ments of history. For six years 
the lad remained at Viterbo, pur- 
suing a careful routine of studies. 

At fourteen years of age he be- 
came a scholar in the Jesuit col- 
lege at Rome. Leo XII. had 
mounted St Peter’s chair a year 
before. The personality of this 
Pope, whom the youth would see 
from time to time, made so deep 
an impression upon him, that he 
took him as a model of his own 
life, and in remembrance of his 
youthful admiration for this pon- 
tiff, he assumed his name when he 
himself was called upon to bear 
the tiara. 

His sojourn in Rome is described 
in the following terms :— 


‘* Mutia dein Rome tenuere palatia ; 
Rome 
Florentem studiis docta palestra tenet ; 


Tempore quo, meminisse iuvat, MANERA, 
Patrumque 
Ingenio et fama nobilis illa cohors 


Mentem alit, et puro latices de fonte 
recludens 

Te Sophie atque Dei scita verenda 
docet. 

Premia laudis habes ; victrici premia 
fronti 

Parta labore comas laurea condecorat. 


Addit mox animos et vires SALA se- 
cundas, 

Princeps romano murice conspicuus ; 

Auspice quo cursum moliris, mente 
volutans 

Usque tua tanti dicta diserta senis.” 
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In the year 1825 it fell to 
Pecci’s lot to hold a Latin dis- 
course in the great hall of the 
Roman college,—a discourse in 
which he compared Christian and 
heathen Rome. Such comparisons 
have ever since been a favourite 
style of literature with Leo. He 
makes them constantly in the 
pastoral letters which he wrote as 
bishop, and they reappear in his 
papal encyclicals, It cannot, how- 
ever, be truly maintained that he 
is quite just to the pagan genius. 
As a student, Gioacchino occupied 
himself zealously not only with the- 
ology and the dogmatic branches 
of study, but also made great pro- 
gress in mathematics and physics. 
In the “Collegium Romanum,” 
that late citadel of the Jesuits in 
Rome, which now, as the seat of a 
modern educational establishment, 
has become the abode of free- 
thought, he forged his first aggres- 
sive arms, the arms which he after- 
wards used so ably in the wars he 
waged as bishop and Pope. As a 
youth of nineteen he carried off 
the first prize for physics. 

At the age of twenty, having 
tried a weak constitution by over- 
work, he fell seriously ill, and 
feared for his life. In his need 
he bewailed his illness in Latin 
distichs :— 


‘** Nocte vigil, tarda componis membra 
quiete, 

Viribus effetis esca nec ulla levat 

Languentem stomachum; depresso lu- 
mine ocelli 

Caligant ; ictum szpe dolore caput. 

Mox gelida arentes misere depascitur 
artus 

Febris edax, mox et torrida discruciat. 

Iam macies vultu apparet, iam pectus 
anhelum est ; 

Deficis en toto corpore languidulus.” 


But his sufferings did not cause 
him to despair. To this youth of 
twenty there was familiar another 
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home more enduring than that of 
earth, on which man rests but for 
a while on his pilgrimage. He 
longed after so brief a voyage to 
steer his boat happily into this 
everlasting haven. 


‘© Non trepida frangar formi- 
dine: mortem, 
Dum properat, fortis, letus et opperiar. 


Non me labentis pertentant gaudia 
vite, 

Eturnis inhians nil peritura moror. 

Attingens patriam, felix erit advena, 
felix 

Si valet ad portum 
ratem.” 


ducere nauta 


But he recovered from his sick- 
ness, and at the age of twenty- 
two held a public disputation, 
which was so remarkable that it 
led his teachers to prophesy great 
things for his future. 

The Pope’s personal appearance 
is what we should suppose from 
his poems. The writer saw him 


for the first time in the Sistine 
Chapel, when he was praying for 
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the soul of King Alfonso of Spain. 
After the Mass the Pope turned 
to the congregation, and gave his 
papal benediction. I kept my 
eyes fastened on the high priest. 
A cool diplomat, a rigid monk, a 
medieval thinker stood before me, 
and blessed the assembly. The 
voice with which he spoke the 
benediction was like himself, firm, 
severe, hard. Was this really the 
benediction of a gentle - hearted 
priest? It rang in my ears like 
“Dies ire, Dies ire.” What a 
duet there was in that chapel! 
the voice of the Last Judgment 
which spoke to us in tones of rich 
colour from above, and the bless- 
ing of that monkish diplomat who 
wears the tiara. Was he speaking 
to us ordinary men? Was he not 
rather blessing those gaily dressed 
diplomatists and black and brown 
cowled friars? No _ passionate 
Italian stood before me, but the 
writer of the poems in which the 
Holy Father reveals himself. 
SigemunD Mtwz. 
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CONTRAST. 


Peruaps there never was a ques- 
tion less creditable to the discern- 
ment of the mind which gave it 
birth than one lately propounded, 
Which is more essential to beauty, 
harmony or contrast? It is about as 
reasonable to ask, Which is longer, 
a mile or a month? or (to choose 
a more faithful illustration) to in- 
quire, Which is more worthy of 
praise, virtue or honesty? Just as 
virtue exists not without honesty, 
so harmony implies the presence: of 
contrast, the absence of which 
means sameness; and just as a 
character, in so far as it is honest, 
partakes of virtue, so contrast is 
indispensable to harmony, which is 
the essence of beauty. 

But contrast means more than 
mere difference, and is generally 
somewhat loosely defined. The 
fine arts being the exponents of 
beauty, there is a tendency, in dis- 
cussing its nature, to slide into the 
use of technical terms in the arts— 
a habit which, so far from tending 
to elucidate, only serves to confuse 
and conceal sense. This incon- 
venience is increased when the ex- 
pressions proper to one of the arts 
are applied to works in another. 
Thus the calculated eccentricity of 
a certain English painter has accus- 
tomed the public to the paradox of 
“symphonies” (that is, harmony 
of sownd) in such and such colours ; 
we read of pictures executed in a 
high or low “key” of colour; while, 
on the other hand, it is common 
for critics to praise one piece of 
music as “sparkling” or “brilliant” 
(that is, shining, reflecting much 
light), and to depreciate another 
as being deficient in “colour.” 
Here is a paragraph from a 
musical review in the newspaper 
nearest at hand, published yester- 
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day: “This suggestive subject was 
treated in most thoughtful and 
artistic fashion, shaded with pathos 
and tenderness, and developed into 
sentences of great character and 
brilliancy.” 

At what point is this licence of 
language to stop? As reporting 
becomes more and more realistic 
and personal, such piracy of phrase 
may be indefinitely extended. 
Thus we may have to read some 
day that “the right hon. gentle- 
man resumed his seat amid a per- 
fect panorama of applause. In 
the speech, which even political 
opponents must admit was a 
masterpiece, his well-known vigour 
of impasto was not permitted to 
interfere with sobriety of colour: 
the fingering in the intricate fin- 
ancial obligato was a consummate 
piece of dexterity, and almost led 
the audience to imagine that two 
human instruments were sounding, 
—an illusion intensified when the 
speaker permitted himself an occa- 
sional scumble of local allusion. 
The staccato was well marked, and 
led up with incisive effect to the 
stately chiar’ oscwro of the perora- 
tion, which closed in a grand crash 
of harmony.” 

The Court journalist will revel 
in this linguistic elasticity: ‘“ Lady 
Lydia Fetterless wore a charming 
ballad in French grey, illustrated 
with delicate vignettes in pale-blue 
and pink ribbons. This simple 
but pleasing melody is the composi- 
tion of Madame Mirliton of South 
Audley Street: and the diamond 
movement on the bosom and hair 
was admirably executed by her 
ladyship’s femme de chambre, Mlle. 
Jane Schoking.” 

All this, if not mischievous, is 
unnecessary, for every art has by 
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this time a complete terminology 
of its own; and although it would 
be pedantic to deny that occasion- 
ally a term borrowed from a single 
art has become indispensable to 
all, yet it is worth remarking that 
what is gained for the art which 
borrows is lost in definite meaning 
to that which lends. The word 
“tone,” for example, is not only 
constantly used in painting, but 
in the compound “ monotony ” has 
extended far beyond the arts al- 
together; and the art of music 
has now no precise word to ex- 
press the sound emitted by a 
stretched string, to define which 
the word “tone” was originally 
formed from the Greek révos— 
teivev, to stretch. In revenge, 
artists have laid claim to a mon- 
opoly in certain words, or exact, 
as it were, a royalty on their use, 
as if, which is not the case, such 
words had been devised by them. 
Thus musicians have laid violent 
hands on the excellent words 
“harmony” and “discord.” The 
filching of the latter. word has 
been made easier by a supposed 
connection with a chord in music ; 
but in fact the real meaning of 
concord and discord is a far wider 
one—namely, the union and jar- 
ring of hearts. As for “harmony,” 
it is a Greek word meaning the 
joining of things fitly together, 
yet it has long ago become difficult 
to separate its use from the idea 
of melody. In the “Testament 
of Love” Chaucer says— 


‘*There is a melodye in heauen whiche 
clerkes clepen armony,”— 


and one should be slow to grudge 
the clerks the use of such a well- 
chosen expression; but the fact 
that they have chosen well so to 
“clepe” melody should not be 
allowed to narrow the scope of 
the term proper to what is the 
chief element in all beauty. 
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These preliminary paragraphs 
have the object of making clear 
that contrast, discord, harmony, 
and such terms are not used here 
in the limited or technical sense in 


‘ which they are often found, but in 


the essence of their own meaning. 

Contrast is sometimes under- 
stood to imply suddenness or vio- 
lence of opposition, but such is no 
essential part of its nature. Con- 
trast consists in the balance of 
qualities,—those which are absent 
in one part of a group, organism, 
scene, or work of art, being pres- 
ent in another part. In respect 
of suddenness, contrast possesses 
every variety of degree: for in- 
stance, it is as much present when 
the full chord is struck as when 
the notes of it are sounded arpeg- 
gto or consecutively ; as much in 
the grey dawn stealing slowly 
over the dark sky as in the blind- 
ing flash of lightning at mirk 
midnight. Each is part of that 
harmony, or fitting together, which 
carries out the scheme of beauty. 
Human beings, perhaps from im- 
patience for sensation, seem un- 
consciously to prefer those pas- 
sages in nature where the contact 
of extremes simplifies the contrast 
and makes it more vivid. The 
operation of this instinct is some- 
times the cause of what seems 
merely fickle fashion, which is 
owing, however, less to a revolu- 
tion in taste than to altered con- 
ditions. A curious instance of 
this is recorded in connection with 
a certain beautiful park on the 
Firth of Clyde, which was laid 
out by “Capability Brown,” the 
great landscape-gardener. There 
is a steep hill in full view of the 
house, clothed with wood, save 
where a precipitous grey crag shows 
its impracticable front through the 
foliage. This shred of savage na- 
ture in the midst of peaceful 
greenery is a charming feature in 
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the landscape ; but it was not so 
regarded by Mr Brown, who, it is 
said, considered it a blemish, and 
urged that it should be painted 
green, so as to look like a grassy 
slope! Now, in Mr Brown’s day, 
the surrounding country being all 
heather and rock, the artist’s ob- 
ject in designing the park was to 
create a green oasis in the brown 
wilderness; hence his proposal, 
though in dubious taste even then, 
might be more plausibly defended 
than now, when all the land for 
miles around is under cultivation, 
and the eye turns gratefully for 
relief to the hoary precipice. 
The great charm of water in 
scenery consists in the wonderful 
contrast it affords to the solid earth. 
Your child strays from you in the 
grounds; if there is a brook or 
a pond in the demesne, it is there 
you will turn to look for him, 
and it is by the margin that he 
will assuredly be found. The 
same impulse prevails with grown 
people. The Londoner’s idea of a 
holiday is to get to the seaside, 
where lands and waters meet. It 
would seem, indeed, as if absolute 
and sudden contrast were neces- 
sary to the highest beauty in 
landscape. The place where per- 
fect scenery may most surely be 
looked for is where mountains rise 
from the plain. Artists know 
this well. It is not among the 
restless outlines and unquiet fore- 
grounds of an Alpine valley that 
great subjects offer themselves. 
Studies there are in _ plenty, 
such as the deep-browed chalet 
with luscious warm hues among 
the timber joints and exquisite 
greys on the shingle roof; the 
copious crystal of the mill-stream 
dashing over the wheel, and 
hurrying away among the mossy 
boulders below. The grass is 
nowhere of so clear a green, nor 
set with flowers of such pure hues, 
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as where the steep mountain lawn 
loses itself among the crowded 
pines. All this lavish colour and 
vibrating growth, this play of 
falling waters and comfort of 
securely built homestead, is en- 
hanced by the motionless, colour- 
less, inhospitable snow-field above. 
But to imbibe the magic which 
transfers to a piece of canvas 
measured by inches that sense of 
space which is the true charm of 
landscape art, the painter must 
descend to a plain, such as that, 
for example, lying round the city 
of Turin. Here the level land, 
deeply farmed and set with or- 
dered rows of trees garlanded 
with vines, spreads for miles to 
where, afar and widely on the 
north, rises sudden surge of 
many-crested Alps. Here is not 
merely the opposition of level 
plain to jagged horizon, of shadow 
of flying cloud to sunlit peaks, 
but something that rouses the 
fancy as well as excites the eye. 
Insensibly the mind compares the 
rich, busy, easily traversed plain 
with the impassable barren soli- 
tude of the heights. So long as 
paint and canvas endure, gener- 
ations after the hand that united 
them has mouldered into dust, 
so long will one beholding such a 
picture be thrilled by the eternal 
harmony of such a scene. 

Every one deplores the lack of 
beauty and interest in contemporary 
portrait-painting, but allowance is 
not always made for the enormous 
difficulty to be encountered by our 
painters, in that far more than 
half the portraits executed in each 
year are those of men; and never 
in the history of the world was 
the dress of the civilised male so 
hideous as it is among ourselves. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
expressed this well in his speech at 
the Royal Academy banquet last 
month, when, in apologising to the 
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artists for the humdrum and com- 
monplace subjects supplied for 
representation by nineteenth-cen- 
tury civilisation, he said that the 
impression left on his mind by 
the portraits in the Exhibition 
was that of “a blameless record 
of duties comfortably performed 
and of taxes punctually paid.” 
It is doubtful if Adam and Eve, 
when, still acalypt, the necessity 
for some covering first dawned on 
their perplexed senses, can have 
endured such poignancy of shame 
as must overtake an educated man 
when he reflects that it is his 
example that has caused the Ja- 
panese to fling aside their deli- 
cately tinted silks and exquisite 
embroidery, and to don the odious 
envelope of a nineteenth - century 
European. The bombardment of 
the Parthenon was not a more 
vulgar outrage upon the beautiful. 
One is reminded of a_ burlesque 
called “The Happy Land,” which 
was put on the stage some twenty 
years ago, and the whole town 
crowded to see. It was a bitter 
piece of satire on the administra- 
tion of the day, and included such 
wicked caricatures of three of the 
principal Ministers, made up to 
the life, that the Lord Chamber- 
lain interfered to prohibit the per- 
formance. One of the characters 
thus held up to ridicule was the 
late Mr Ayrton, then First Commis- 
sioner of Works. The Ministers 
were represented as transported 
into Paradise ; the scene was aglow 
with lovely colour, which proving 
intolerable to the official mind of 
the First Commissioner, he prompt- 
ly ordered everything to be painted 
“Government grey.” It is per- 


haps not generally known that a 
monument of this policy remains 
to this day. The inner lobby of 
the House of Commons, which, 
whatever may be held to be the 
merits of the style, is at all events 
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a consummate example of our na- 
tive Tudor architecture, has fretted 
walls of stonework and a wooden 
roof. Some difficulty was found 
in keeping this stonework clean, 
owing to the smoke from numerous 
gas-burners. Mr Ayrton settled 
the matter by ordering the whole 
of the walls to be painted stone- 
colour, and the roof yellowish 
brown, so that the effect now is 
exactly the same as if the whole 
affair was stucco and pasteboard ! 

Well, to return to _portrait- 
painting. Broadcloth seems to 
have spread the same blight upon 
our canvas that coal-smoke has 
brought upon our scenery. Black 
garments did not prevail, it is true, 
to numb the consummate hand of 
such a master as Franz Hals; but 
in his day, at least, there was still 
some beauty in tailors’ designs ; 
even he might have felt daunted 
if, instead of trunk-hose, his sub- 
jects had concealed their lower 
limbs in shapeless tubes of cloth, 
and had crowned their persons, not 
with the broad-leaved beaver, but 
with the chimney-pot hat, or 
—grande nefas et morte piandum 
—the billycock. 

There seems only one device (if 
one unskilled may speak and live) 
by which portraits of eminent 
males in this age may be con- 
ceived so as to earn such reverent 
contemplation from posterity as 
we freely bestow on the works of 
dead painters ; only one plan sug- 
gests itself to cause our grand- 
children to recall us as creatures 
more worshipful than smug rail- 
way directors or tobacco-consum- 
ing mole-catchers. Of these two 
ideals, the former is preferable ; 
for when the reaction against 
broadcloth brings about, as it 
sometimes does, a resort to home- 
spun and suits of dittos, it is a 
sight to make the angels weep. 
It is nothing less than a broad- 
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cast insult—a posthumous affront 
—that a man should dare to trans- 
mit his portrait to generations to 
come, unless dressed in the best of 
his wardrobe. It is a profanation 
of the art of Tintoretto and Velas- 
quez—of all the masters who 
rightly revelled in costly textures 
and glowing dyes—to employ it 
on coarse and common fabrics. 
Ugly as our “Sunday best” may 
be (and the gods know that noth- 
ing more unsightly could be de- 
vised !), let a protest be lodged 
in the name of all that is decor- 
ous against that ignoble horror 
of these latter days, the portrait 
of a country squire in shooting 
clothes. The doom is harsh in- 
deed which deprives our eyes of 
the sight of well-turned legs now 
swaddled by fashion’s decree in 
shapeless trousers ; but more vici- 
ous than trousers is the knicker- 
bocker, which wrongs proportion, 
distorts shape, and, in virtue of 
the material being, as a rule, osten- 
tatiously common, carries an air 
of hilarious vulgarity, which in 
portraiture is wholly unendurable. 
No: the day may yet be distant 
when our tailors find themselves 
“filled with wisdom of heart to 
work all manner of work of the 
embroiderer, in blue, and in purple, 
and in scarlet and fine linen;” but 
nothing is more likely to hasten 
the much-needed esthetic revolu- 
tion in men’s attire than insisting 
that every one sitting to a painter 
shall wear the best clothes he has. 
Artists should be resolute in this 
matter; let them patiently continue 
to depict the smugness of black 
frock-coats and_ sticking - plaster 
boots, for we shall never be con- 
verted if they fly for relief to 
rough fabrics and neutral tints. 
What, then, is the device (con- 
sideration of which has been post- 
poned to a spasm of honest indig- 
nation) by which the spirit of 
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beauty is to be infused into por- 
traits of the disfigured men of this 
day? Some means must be found 
to invest the “ portrait of a gentle- 
man” with effects more subtle 
than those yielded by a black 
waistcoat and a white shirt-front. 
Recourse must he had to the com- 
monest, yet the noblest, of natural 
contrasts—that of the sexes: that 
balanced harmony of which the 
lion’s mane, the pheasant’s glitter- 
ing neck—nay, humbler still, the 
perianth of the wayside weed—are 
as much a part as a man’s beard 
or a woman’s bosom. Thus, if the 
merit of two isolated portraits of 
husband and wife be represented 
by any value you choose to put on 
them, the merit of a picture in 
which these two portraits form 
a single composition is infinitely 
more than double that of either 
of them singly. 

A remarkable instance of the 
delightful result of this use of 
contrast was to be seen in the 
last winter exhibition in Burling- 
ton House. It was a picture by 
the Spaniard, Francisco di Ribalta, 
representing the artist and his 
young wife, life size. Francisco, 
who is fair, with light-brown hair, 
stands in a black dress, embroid- 
ered with the red cross of Santi- 
ago, showing a painting to his 
wife, who is seated, wearing a rich 
robe with gold embroidery and 
white sleeves. She is exceedingly 
beautiful, very dark, with heavily 
fringed eyes and massive coils of 
hair, which russet gleams redeem 
from absolute blackness. Through 
these coils has been elaborately 
plaited a white satin ribbon. 
Hardly could two individuals of 
similar age present a more strik- 
ing contrast with each other—in 
attitude, in dress, in expression. 
The composition is a masterly ex- 
ample of the well-known device 
in heraldry call “ counter-chang- 
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ing,” by means of which brilli- 
ancy is obtained by the division 
of the field into two parts of dif- 
ferent hues, those parts of the 
figure or principal charge which 
fell on the first being of the col- 
our of the second, and vice versd. 
The painter stands, fair-haired, 
grey-eyed, and darkly clothed, 
looking intently on the brilliant 
brunette in light-coloured raiment 
sitting at ease before him. One 
cannot help constructing a theory 
of the relations between these two. 
Ribalta seems to be waiting so 
wistfully for some expression of 
sympathy for his art—to be hunger- 
ing for some word of approval or 
sagacious criticism. It must be 
confessed that she looks a little 
indifferently on the picture he is 
showing her. What might he not 
accomplish if he could excite in 
her something more than polite in- 
terest in his work? Will the fire 
slumber for ever in those languor- 
ous eyes,—the fire 1 e wsed to know 
how to waken not many summers 
ago——nay, that he saw glow. 
so hotly only three nights since, 
as the young Count Fernandez 
whispered to her under the ole- 
anders at the Duke’s ball? 
Three hundred years have rolled 
away since this canvas was painted, 
ané@ still Francisco stands waiting, 
waiting for the light that is never 
to shine for him again. Admitted 
that this is all pure surmise (in 
this particular case it happens to 
be misleading surmise: there is 
nothing of revelation in it), the 
painter and his wife might have 
been the most humdrum of couples 
—he intent on pot-boilers, she 
wrapt up in narrow household 
cares, or the petty problems of 
millinery—yet there is something 
in the juxtaposition of the figures 
to stir the imagination as portraits 
in separate frames never could do. 
Herein is an echo of the eterna. 
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concord of marriage—man and the 
help-meet created for him, “the 
melodye in heauen whiche clerkes 
clepen armony ”—not less thrilling 
because it isin the mournful minor 
key. 

By the by, it is not more than 
just to Ribalta and his wife to end 
this allusion to them by explaining 
that they were very far from be- 
ing either humdrum or dissatisfied 
with each other; on the contrary, 
their love-story ran on a high level 
of romance, as the writer discov- 
ered when, his interest in them 
being excited by the picture, he 
hunted up what is preserved of 
their history. It is not the least 
likely that the artist’s wife ever 
showed indifference either towards 
him or his art, for she was herself 
the daughter of a painter, of whom 
the young Francisco became a 
pupil. He incurred his master’s 
displeasure by falling in love and 
carrying on clandestinely with the 
lovely daughter. Love-making 
being peremptorily interdicted, the 
young painter left the country and 
worked for three or four years in 
Italy. Coming home thence to Val- 
encia, he strolled one day into his 
old master’s studio, and finding an 
unfinished painting on the easel, 
coolly set to work to finish it. 
The old man, returning, was struck 
with admiration for the excellence 
of the unknown painter’s work. 
“Ah!” he exclaimed, turning to 
his daughter, “here has been some 
one whom, if I could find him, I 
would gladly welcome as a son-in- 
law—an artist, indeed, very differ- 
ent from that idle dauber Ribalta.” 
How wickedly those dark eyes 
must have flashed as the maiden 
explained to her sire the trap into 
which he had fallen ! 

Would that some of the many 
scores of couples who sit each year 
for their portraits would act on 
the lesson drawn from the Spanish 
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painter’s composition! the inter- 
est and beauty of family portraits 
would then be multiplied manifold. 
Instead of a series of persons ob- 
viously posed to be painted, hung 
at regular intervals upon the walls, 
we might enjoy a succession of 
realistic studies of bygone lives ; 
husband and wife—lovers still— 
playing chess or piquet, or puz- 
zling over their household bills ; 
mother and daughter busy together 
in one of their countless common 
occupations—anything to escape 
from the dreary impression insep- 
arable otherwise from a portrait- 
gallery, that of a waiting parlour, 
full of people showing no shred of 
interest in each other or anything 
else, condemned to be for ever 
dumb and idle. 

With statuary the case is some- 
what different. Here colour is 
sacrificed to enhance the effect of 
form ; there is nothing to confuse 
the eye in contemplation of the con- 
trasts which abound in the ideal 
human body. Hence it comes that 
the most beautiful statues are those 
of single figures, and much of their 
fascination is owing to isolation— 
to the contrast of the white un- 
changing marble, raised above the 
eye level, with the crowd, chatter- 
ing, whispering, perspiring, and 
elbowing through the gallery. It 
is not often that the presence of 
living human beings, and the inci- 
dents of modern life, serve to en- 
hance the sentiment of a picture, 
yet it sometimes happens that this 
is so. Two such occasions occur 
to remembrance while these lines 
are being penned. The scene of 
the first was the picture-gallery 
at Bridgewater House, where the 
Conservative party assembled after 
their disastrous reverse at the polls 
in 1880 to take counsel with their 
chief, the late Earl of Beaconsfield. 
Midway between the two ends of 
the saloon hung a full-length Ma- 
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donna by Murillo, and it was imme- 
diately in front of and below this 
picture that the ex-Premier rose 
to address the assembly. Many 
of those present must have been 
struck by the singular group thus 
formed : the colouring of the man 
and the effigy were one; the same 
brush might have laid the sallow 
flesh tints and painted the black 
raiment of each. The Virgin’s pose 
—spreading her hands over the 
statesman’s head and bending her 
mournful gaze upon him—seemed 
to express her concern in what 
concerned him, and there was little 
in the restrained gestures and pas- 
sionless expression of Disraeli to 
dissociate living flesh from simula- 
crum. But this unison served but 
to accentuate the contrast between 
the sorrow of Mater Dolorosa and 
the senator’s anxiety for the for- 
tunes of a political party. 

The other example referred to 
occurred at the Royal Academy 
banquet last month. Those who 
have seen Mr Calderon’s picture 
representing St Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary’s great act of renunciation, 
can surely never forget the gerrible 
scene depicted. Light streams into 
a dark chapel from a narrow win- 
dow behind an image of the cruci- 
fied Christ, and falls on the shoul- 
ders of the queen, who, having laid 
aside her garments in token of ab- 
solute abnegation of parents, chil- 
dren, friends, and everything else 
that endears itself in this world to 
our human nature, kneels clinging 
to the altar, her dainty head bowed 
low between her outstretchea arms. 
Behind her, ill defined in the gloom 
of which he seems an embodied 
part, stands Conrad of Marburg, 
who devised and imposed this mor- 
tal sacrifice. Altogether the piece 
is one of unutterable anguish, only 
to be endured in virtue of unfal- 
tering faith in the wickedness of 
the world, and the sure reward for 
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those who have fortitude to cast 
away the good things of this life. 
Now for the contrast—the strange 
“uncanny ” contrast—presented to 
all who had eyes to see. This 
weird picture hung immediately 
behind the gilded chair occupied 
by the President at the banquet. 
On his right and left sat Royal 
Highnesses, right honourables, men 
distinguished by birth, by position, 
or by achievement, and the feast 
proceeded with all the luxury that 
civilisation and wealth enables 
men to enjoy. As if to emphasise 
the queen’s sacrifice by a living 
example of the pomp she was lay- 
ing aside, there was drawn up, 
according to custom, behind the 
chairs of the principal guests, a line 
of scarlet-coated, epauletted, pow- 
dered lackeys, whose function is 
to stand still and do nothing while 
the company is served by less gor- 
geous attendants. Far be it from 
these lines to convey the lesson 
that stately hospitality is an evil 
thing in itself, or that a good din- 
ner is to be avoided because there 
are many who have to go to bed 
without any dinner at all. 


** We hae meat, and we can eat, 
And sae—the Lord be thankit ! ” 


But we are none of us any the 
worse, while we delight our souls 
with fatness, of being reminded 
that there have been those to whom 
the Word of God has proved sharper 
than any two-edged sword, “ pierc- 
ing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and body.” Never was this 
lesson more poignantly brought 
home than in the manner described 
above: it was soothing to take 
counsel after it with an easy-going 
philosopher, and to hear what com- 
fortable words Xavier de Maistre 
saith in this.matter: Et pour- 
quoi (mon Ame) refuserait-elle les 
jouissances qui sont éparses sur le 
chemin difficile de la vie? Elles 
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sont si rares—si clair-semées, qu’ils 
faudrait étre fou pour ne pas 
s’arréter, se détourner méme de 
son chemin pour cueillir toutes 
celles qui sont 4 notre portée.” 

To return for a moment to the 
consideration cf wherewithal we 
choose to clothe ourselves. In the 
art of dress the right use of con- 
trast is as essential as in any other 
art, and by observing its laws it is 
possible to mitigate the evil effects 
wrought by the prevailing mode. 
One vital principle to be insisted 
on is, that no natural feature or 
limb should be so clothed as to 
seem a distortion. The chimney- 
pot hat is, in itself, about as ugly 
a device as could be conceived, yet 
it is better than the “billycock” 
for this reason—that by no illu- 
sion can one be betrayed into 
thinking that the head which it 
clothes is so shaped as to require 
that peculiar form of covering. 
Its lines are opposed to the lines 
of the human skull. But it is 
otherwise with the billycock : here 
we have a black dome like an ex- 
aggerated cranium, distending the 
form of the head beneath it in 
such a manner, that one landing 
from a distant planet among a 
Sunday mob in Hyde Park would 
imagine that he had come among 
a race of “swelled heads.” In like 
manner the dress of women, which 
has passed through many beautiful 
phases of late, is liable to this dis- 
cordant treatment. Shoulders that 
by nature have a sweet and deli- 
cately modelled contour are sud- 
denly concealed—nay, distorted— 
by hideous puffs, not made to look 
like freaks of millinery but like 
swelled joints; and the waist — 
ah! why will fashion not permit 
it to remain in appearance where 
it is in reality, just under the 
bosom, as Romney and Raeburn 
loved and knew so well how to 
depict ? 
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Orators rarely speak as if they 
understood the value of contrast— 
perhaps because very few public 
speakers ever are at the pains to 
learn the rudiments of their art, 
but tumble haphazard into what- 
ever style of speech they happen 
to be naturally inclined to. Hence 
the hums and haws which mar the 
listener’s interest; hence the un- 
relieved flow of eulogy or invec- 
tive, according to the subject. 

. Montaigne tells us of the more 
wsthetic practice of the country- 
women of his day :— 


“En une contrée prés de nos mon- 
taignes les femmes font le prestre- 
martin, car comme elles agrandissent 
le regret du mari perdu par la souen- 
ance des bonnes et agréables condi- 
tions qu'il auoit, elles font tout dun 
train aussi recueil, et publient aussi 
ses imperfections. . . . De bien meil- 
lure grace encore que nous, qui a la 
perte du premier cognu, nous piquons 
a luy prester des louanges nouelles et 
fausses ; et d le faire tout autre, quand 
nous l’auons perdu de veué, qu’iil ne 
nous sembloit estre quand nous le 
voyions.”’ 


So it is in literature; the un- 
relieved gloom of such a work as 
Count Tolstoi’s ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ 
defeats its proper aim, which is 
to depict the blackness of guilt. 
True, there is plenty of black used, 
but the absence of one brighter 
touch not only fails to give the full 
effect of darkness, but oppresses 
the senses with the intolerable 
sameness of denunciation. The 
effective moralist knows how to 
make use of tender and humorous 
passages to bring out true pathos 
and rouse indignation against evil. 

Unconsciously we derive much 
of the interest and pleasure of ex- 
istence from the contrast between 
the past and the present. But, 
oddly enough, we invert the rela- 
tion which would naturally be ex- 
pected to present itself between 
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them. The formula given by old- 
fashioned drawing-masters for com- 
posing a landscape was: “ Dis- 
tance—mystery ; middle-distance 
— gloom ; foreground—brilliancy ;” 
and thus, not inaptly one would 
think, the scene of history might 
be summarised. The early tradi- 
tion of our race lies dimly seen 
and nebulous on the horizon, merg- 
ing into the shadows of supersti- 
tious ignorance of the dark ages, 
and light increases steadily and 
lies more brightly on the records 
of later times. After men have 
been toiling and scheming for so 
many ages to compass the comfort 
of their kind, and to store up riches 
and knowledge, it cannot surely 
be but that life on this earth must 
be lighter and brighter than of 
old. But it is notorious that 
few people will admit that to be so 
—none, indeed, except lovers and 
children, and they, being creatures 
not in full possession of reasoning 
powers, are hardly worth consider- 
ation. None, that is, that can get 
anybody to listen to what they 
say, so we need not take the pro- 
phets into account, for no one has 
ever paid more than passing heed 
to them. Even a remark on 
this subject by Solomon himself, 
the wisest of men, seems to have 
attracted no attention: “Say not 
thou, What is the cause that the 
former days were better than 
these? for thou dost not inquire 
wisely concerning this.” 

“The good old times” hold 
their place well in the popular 
sentiment, in spite of all that can 
be proved against them in the 
matters of intolerance, violence, 
tyranny, cruelty, ignorance. We 
sigh with Hood’s young lady :— 


**O days of old, O days of knights, 
Of tourneys and of tilts, 
When love was baulked, and valour 
stalked 
On high heroic stilts, 
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Where are ye gone? Adventures feiting all claim to that position 
cease, among his colleagues which his 

The world gets tame and flat, talents had secured to him. 


We’ve nothing now but New Police— 
There’s no romance in that.” 


The fact is, that they do contribute 
beauty to history by contrast with 
the present. Men and women 
dimly recognise this, and attribute 
all the beauty to the past alone. 
It is not difficult to find an illus- 
tration of this. Acts—even crimes 
—that we should read of in the 
morning paper with horror or dis- 
gust as happening among ourselves, 
often lose their repulsive aspect 
after the actors have been long 
laid to rest. As Théophile Gautier 
observes: “Il se fait d’ailleurs 
d’étranges revirements dans les 
réputations, et les aureoles chang- 
ent souvent de tétes. Aprés la 
mort, des fronts illuminés s’éteign- 
ent, des fronts obscurs s’allument. 
Pour les uns, la posterité—c’est 
la nuit; pour les autres—c’est 
l’aurore.” 

“ Les aureoles changent souvent 
de tétes”: for one person who has 
heard of Elizabeth of Hungary, 
and been touched by the sorrow 
of her living sacrifice, thousands 
have mourned for the fate of 
Francesca da Rimini ; yet the one, 
in renouncing her earthly crown, 
fulfilled the highest act of faith, 
and crucified the affections of the 
flesh, by yielding to which the 
other won for herself a place in 
undying story. Strange justice 
this! it will seem the stranger if 
we reflect on the relative judgment 
passed by contemporary opinion 
upon Father Damien, whose self- 
abnegation was as complete as 
St Elizabeth’s, and the leader of 
the Irish parliamentary party, 
whose undoing has been the same 
in kind as that of Paolo and 
Francesca. The first has won for 
himself unstinted eulogy — the 
other has been denounced as for- 


Less than a century is some- 
times required to effect this re- 
gilding of tarnished fames. His- 
tory owes much of its charm to 
the foibles of great men and the 
frailties of fair women: we hoard 
relics, the only value of which 
consists in their association with 
persons whose manner of life would 
exclude them from modern re- 
spectable society, and affection- 
ately preserve even the garments 
of those, from contact with whom, 
were they to come among us again, 
we should bid our daughters draw 
aside their skirts lest they should 
be contaminated. Much of the love 
and regret that we bestow on the 
past are of the nature of rightful af- 
fection ; but much is owing to the 
fact that it as past, and is lavished 
on those things which, were they 
among us still, would be objects of 
distrust or contempt. 

An attempt has been made to 
show that true contrast is indis- 
pensable to beauty, and therefore 
can never produce discord. Con- 
trast, that is to say, as distinct 
from mere difference, for there are 
acts and qualities the very nature 
of which exclude them from the 
scheme of beauty—the presence of 
which inevitably creates discord. 
These qualities are mainly two— 
stupidity and cruelty ; perhaps if 
this pair were cast out, this would 
be such a sweet world that we 
should cease to look for a better 
one to come, 

“Moreover, the dogs came and 
licked his sores.” The presence of 


Lazarus at the gate of him who 
was clothed in purple and fine 
linen was no true contrast, it was 
a hideous discord —a loathsome 
taint in the existence of one who 
planned and paid for luxurious 
living, and neither planned nor 
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paid for help to the poor. Was 
this stupidity or cruelty? Was 
the mind of Dives so lulled by 
comfort and dulled by an overfed 
carcass as to be incapable of realis- 
ing the sufferings of Lazarus, or of 
perceiving what an ugly footnote 
his presence on the premises fur- 
nished to the gorgeous text of the 
rich man’s life? or did he actually 
derive pleasure from the evil con- 
trast between his own ease and 
the beggar’s misery? If the latter 
was the case, then it was only an 
extreme instance of what may 
be commonly observed, that the 
delight of possession is enhanced 
to base minds by the fact that 
others have to go without. No 
man can eat his own weight in 
much less than six weeks: the 
motive that makes a rich man 
load his table with provisions far 
beyond the capacity of his guests 
(as is commonly done) is not hospi- 
tality but ostentation. A. has a 
dinner of six courses served, so 
B. is unhappy unless he can 
amaze his guests with one of seven. 
A. cannot afford six courses: B. 
accomplishes seven, and the only 
gratification he gets out of the 
feat is that he has done what A. 
has to deny himself. 

But it is more likely that stupid- 
ity—inertness of intellect, either 
innate or acquired—was the source 
of Dives’s wickedness. Observe, it 
is neither the poverty and suffer- 
ing of Lazarus that it is impossi- 
ble to bring into harmony with the 
wealthy establishment ; poverty 
and pain are necessary ingredients 
in many a beautiful composition. 
The rich man’s gate should be the 
surest place for the poor man to 
go to for succour; his presence 
there completes the picture. The 
irreconcilable discord lies in the 
fact that his condition was un- 
cared for, his wounds untended, 
except by the dogs. Sympathy is 
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but the action of healthy imag- 
ination, causing one being to feel 
for and with another. Imagina- 
tion itself is but the offspring 
of memory and experience ; what 
we have never known we can 
only depict in our minds by com- 
parison with what we have known. 
*“‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart 
of man to conceive ” things which 
transcend his experience. We 
could imagine neither joy nor 
sorrow had we never smiled or 
wept ; and it is incredible to 
those who have not watched the 
process, how dwarfed or warped 
the imagination may become in 
one accustomed to have everything 
done and found for him; who has 
never known what it is to feel a 
want without the means of satis- 
fying it. When the imagination 
is dwarfed, the result is stupidity ; 
when it is warped, cruelty: and 
it is the peculiarity of these two 
vices, that they are devoid even of 
that quality which permits the 
employment of other kinds of 
guilt as artistic material. Un- 
lovely in themselves, they do not 
even by contrast enhance their 
corresponding virtues. Stupidity 
is of no service as a foil for wit 
and wisdom ; cruelty adds no whit 
to the sweetness of mercy. There- 
fore it behoves every one who con- 
cerns himself with the harmony of 
this world to wage unrelenting 
war against these two “lothely 
worms.” 

It ought never to be forgotten 
that man is not naturally stupid : 
he has a reasonable soul, and, in 
modest recognition of that gift, 
naturalists have dubbed him Homo 
sapiens. There are born fools, of 
course, but these are abnormal 
cripples ; the law is, stwltws fit, non 
nascitur —the fool is made, not 
born. But it is otherwise with 
cruelty. There remains in every 
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human character the core of a 
savage, vengeful nature, the heart 
of the predatory animal, dominated 
and in some degree concealed by 
Christianity (the one creed which 
softens men’s hearts), civilisation, 
and education, but neither domin- 
ated nor concealed among certain 
races where these have had no 
sway. It may be asked of those 
whose habit it is to extol the past 
at the expense of the present, 
whether some progress has not 
been made in teaching men to be 
merciful not only to their fellows 
but also to the lower animals. A 
couple of centuries ago—the very 
heyday of the good old times—it 
seems hardly to have dawned on 
men’s minds that the sufferings 
of brutes were worthy of serious 
consideration. Great scandal was 
caused when, in 1722, the Rev. 
James Granger (the eponymous 
founder of the school of Granger- 
ites) preached a sermon against 
cruelty to animals, and printed it 
under the title of ‘ Apology for the 
Brute Creation, or Abuse of Ani- 
mals censured.’ His parishioners 
were indignant, and it is recorded 
that the mention of horses and 
dogs was resented as a prostitution 
of the dignity of the pulpit, and 
was thought to be a proof of the 
excellent man’s insanity. 

All honour to Mr Granger, and 
grateful honour to the men and 
women who work so diligently 
now to carry on the work he so 
well begun. There is plenty left 
for us all to do. Many cruel 
practices have been put down 
by law, and there prevails among 
most people such a degree of ten- 
der mercy towards their speech- 
less fellow -creatures as would 
make Mr Granger’s parishioners 
rub their eyes and wonder what 
kind of finikin folk we had be- 
come. But from time to time one 
gets a painful reminder that men 
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are born cruel, and that mercy is 
a matter of education. Many a 
fair day is darkened by one wit- 
nessing a cruel act. Such was one 
of the first bright mornings of 
the present laggard spring. Ona 
common near London a couple 
of clowns were observed intently 
watching some object in the grass, 
Four or five decently dressed 
people had been attracted to look 
on, and the curiosity of one pass- 
ing having been excited, he also 
joined the group, only to wit- 
ness a piece of brutality the re- 
collection of which haunted him 
for many days. A lizard, than 
which there is no more shapely 
or harmless creature (with a pedi- 
gree, moreover, that puts to shame 
the proudest human families, for 
it is the heir of the mighty 
saurians of Pleiocene times), had 
come out to bask in the welcome 
sun. These trousered monsters 
had caught it and cwt it in two, in 
order to watch the movements of 
the mutilated parts, and laughed 
(Lord! is there anything so cruel 
as laughter?) as the head and tail 
moved in ditferent directions. 

So these two, cruelty and stupid- 
ity, remain, the perpetual foes of 
sweetness and light, each an in- 
tolerable discord in the harmony 
of creation. The hatefulness of 
cruelty makes many people doubt 
the possibility of eternal punish- 
ment. They feel it impossible to 
believe that God would permit the 
existence of creatures whose whole 
occupation is to be the infliction 
of torment. Let any one who has 
visited, say, the marble- quarries 
of Carrara, and witnessed the life- 
long misery borne by the wretched 
oxen hauling the heavy blocks, 
doubt, if he can, that men are some- 
times as relentlessly cruel as any 
devils. Nay, but there is worse 
than this and nearer home. The 
following ugly little vignette ap- 
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pears in this day’s ‘Standard,’ 
giving an awful glimpse into that 
hell which human beings create for 
each other in this life :— 


“William Walters. a labourer, was 
yesterday, at Cardiff Police Court, 
charged with murdering his wife. 
One witness said that he saw Walters 
kick the woman twice in the back. 
She was then lying upon the floor, 
and cried, ‘Oh, don’t, Bill; I am 
gone.’ Another witness stated that 
Walters dragged his wife through the 
passage, holding her by the hands 
and rolling her over with his feet. 
He left her upon the pavement, and 
she died.” 


It often occurs to some of us 
to doubt whether much of the 
time and money we spend in 
afflicting young souls with com- 
pulsory education is not sheer 
waste. One result seems to be the 
rearing of children to aspirations 
far beyond the humble callings of 
their parents, and by so much to 
unfit them for lowly duties which 
must be exacted somewhere ; but 
perhaps this is only the initial jar 
incident to novelty. The true end 
of education is to equip the student, 
not to unfit him: surely toil may 
be lightened to the workman whose 
senses are trained to apprehend the 
scale of nature’s contrasts, the 
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mighty and grand—as in the con- 
trast of continent with ocean, or 
floating cloud with massive moun- 
tain—as well as the small and 
exquisite, as in the bursting of 
scarlet flower from grey bulb, of 
tender leaf from harsh twig, or 
brilliant insect from dry chrysalis. 
There is no room for stupidity in 
the mind that has been wakened 
to this limitless harmony, and 
penetrated by the light of beauty, 
in which cruelty cannot exist, for 
it is the dark places of the earth 
that are the habitations of cruelty. 
There is plenty of needless suffer- 
ing inflicted upon animals still ; 
but any one who remembers agri- 
cultural life as it was five-and- 
twenty years ago, must have 
observed gratefully the greater 
consideration shown to _ work- 
horses and cattle by the present 
generation of farm-servants, es- 
pecially in the northern part of 
this island. Scotland has for cen- 
turies led the van of education, 
and her people seem still to main- 
tain that honourable place, inas- 
much as they display in a greater 
degree than their southern fellow- 
subjects that sure token of true 
culture—gentleness to dumb ani- 
mals, 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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Some authorities on matters per- 
taining to angling would have us 
believe that the fish are more wide- 
awake than they used to be, and 
that tackle on finer and more 
scientific principles, with far more 
elaborate baiting, is now required. 
This is certainly made to perfec- 
tion; and yet there is something 
far more necessary to success than 
all this, and that is a knowledge of 
the haunts and the habits of the 
fish angled for. As a rule, fish are 
very much like “ humans” in hav- 
ing varying ways of living and of 
behaving themselves in different 
localities. What will serve the 
angler in one county or even in 
one part of the same county, will 
be quite useless in another. 

This is why the rustic angler, 
an agricultural labourer perhaps, 
will, with his primitive fishing-gear, 
get a good basket of fish, to the 
great astonishment of those less 
fortunate fishers who may be using 
the latest of modern appliances. 
The rustic knows the run and the 
lie of the water, accurately to a 
yard. From his childhood he has 
been familiar with it; he knows, 
too, the favourite foods of the fish 
as the seasons vary. He is well 
aware, also, how necessary it is to 
hide himself by all possible means 
from the sight of the fish: as he 
says, “They eyes is mortal quick ; 
they sees you lots o’ times afore 
you gets a glint on ’em.” His 
knowledge of woodcraft gives him 
the knack of moving quietly ; and 
what a valuable habit or gift that 
of quiet action is, either in gentle 
or simple folks! The latter may 
not practise it at all times, but 
they can when it is necessary. To 
see a great fellow come through 
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FRESH-WATER FISHES. 


the tangle and lay himself down 
by the brook for a side-cast up- 
stream, without so much as start- 
ling the moor-hen that is feeding 
near at hand, is an interesting and 
common enough sight with us. 

If pike have come out of good 
waters they are a fine enough 
fish for the table, but as a game 
sporting fish the pike is all that 
can be desired. When he has 
smashed up everything, and left 
me considering the vexatious inci- 
dents that are apt to attend his 
capture, I have found him more 
than I could desire. Now and 
again great brutes, about which 
the rustics have legends, rush from 
their haunts in the roots of flag, 
reed, and tangle, and seize a jack of 
three or four pounds by the middle 
—one that the angler was in the 
act of landing—close to the bank. 
Then, for a brief space, may be 
seen a tearing struggle; smash 
go the first and second joints of 
your rod and a part of your line, 
with the hooked jack,—and all is 
over. I have known some younger 
members of the rustic angling com- 
munity to be so unnerved by mis- 
haps of the kind that nothing 
could induce them to fish again in 
or near the water where this had 
occurred, They sum the creatures 
up as “dangerous to get near with 
either hand or foot.” For my part 
I prefer the middle-sized fish for 
sport and for the table. 

One of the pike’s favourite 
haunts I know well. Changes 
have take place since I first re- 
member it, but it is not greatly 
altered. The old mill, as grey and 
as dusty as of old, stands yet sur- 
rounded by woods. There is the 
road winding between heath and 
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bracken towards the upland moors; 
and there, too, is the other road, 
lined on either side with forest- 
timber, which leads to a secluded 
hamlet. The large rush-and-al- 
der-fringed mill-pool is as it was, 
but the causeway—“ cawsey ” the 
rustics call it—with its sloping 
weir- boards — “ splash-bpords ”— 
exists no longer. On each side of 
this stone-covered cart-road, which 
was protected by posts and rails, 
the pool extended, and a plank 
foot-bridge running directly over 
the sloping splash-boards was used 
by the customers who came from 
the hamlet to the mill. As a 
general rule the water on the 
causeway was about six inches 
deep, but sometimes it was more, 
The miller’s horses and cattle were 
constantly passing to and fro over 
it during the day. 

On this waterway in the day- 
time the small fish delighted to 
congregate, for food and warmth 
were there; but in the gudgeon 
season these little beauties would 
come in shoals just at the dusk of 
the evening from a small stream 
that ran in near by, and they fed 
on the stones of the causeway, 
which had been warmed by the 
sun. Aquatic insect-life was there 
in great abundance. As the small 
stream ran round a little bend 
direct on to the cart-track, the 
gudgeon had no occasion to swim 
in the mill-pool ; it would have 
been fatal for them to venture 
there. The pike knew, however, 
when the toothsome, luscious little 
fishes were feeding on the stones, 
and they would gather on both 
sides of the causeway for the pur- 
pose of better acquaintance, if 
possible. When the head of water 
in that particular season was high 
enough in the pond to cause a run 
over the splash-boards into the 
pool, certain friends of mine, who, 
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as they put it, “‘ knowed what they 
was arter,” would gather on the 
foot-plank bridge, with the full 
consent of the miller, who was 
wroth about a lot of his young 
ducks that had lost the number of 
their mess through those voracious 
pike. The lads had noticed that 
when the gudgeon shoaled on the 
stones the pike were on the watch. 
Now and again a small pike would 
sail on the causeway, poise himself 
for a moment, and then make a 
rush for them, causing a dire com- 
motion. Some threw themselves 
clean out of the water, others 
made for the pond never to return 
again. You could see fierce rushes 
and swirls where the pike were 
quite ready for them. Some, in 
their fright, would venture too 
near the current that ran over the 
splash-boards, and, after vain ef- 
forts to recover themselves, would 
wriggle down, tail first, into the 
other side of the mill-pool, to be 
instantly snapped up by the pike 
there. Roach and small trout the 
monsters could have in abundance ; 
that was their common food, easy 
enough to get whenever they re- 
quired it; it would have been 
useless to try to capture them with 
either of these: but gudgeon were 
a luxury which they tried their 
hardest to procure when it was 
possible. 

Now gudgeon are, at certain 
times — troubled by some law 
known to themselves—compelled, 
like eels, to make down-stream. 
Let any one curious in such mat- 
ters, who knows their haunts, 
watch them gather for days—if 
there is any fall in the water— 
before they will finally allow them- 
selves to be carried over, tail first, 
into the current below. They do 
not all go over at the same time— 
a few, the finest fish, slip over first, 
in small companies, as if to show 
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the main body the best method of 
doing it. At such a time those 
observant rustic anglers would 
gather on that bridge. Their rods 
were of the most primitive descrip- 
tion, simply a hazel stick about 6 
feet long, split into a fork at the 
top, and bound below the split 
with a wax end. A small twig 
lashed on to each end of the fork 
formed a run for the line, which 
consisted of thin water-cord, termi- 
nated by a gimp-hook. The other 
portion of the line that ran from 
the fork was coiled round the 
angler’s hand—the one which held 
the rod. After the gudgeon had 
been hooked on just below the 
back fin—the bait-kettle of the 
whole party was a large flower-pot 
—it would be dropped on the top 
of the splash-boards. Down it 
wriggled in the run of the water 
into the pool below, where large 
mouths were ready for it. They 
did not use a float of any kind, 
considering it best for the bait to 
run free. Before many moments 
elapsed you would hear one or 
another of the company bidding 
his neighbour move a bit, to let 
him pass and land his fish. There 
was a good-tempered comradeship 
amongst those rustic anglers that 
is somewhat unusual, I fancy, 
among the so-called more polite 
classes. After a little the pike 
would leave off feeding in the sud- 
den abrupt fashion which is their 
way. 

This was the only method of 
capture pursued at the causeway 
of the old mill. Those pike had 
always been accustomed to watch 
for the gudgeon coming down to 
them from the boards above, and 
they would only take the bait in 
that fashion. 

One evening I remember a visi- 
tor arrived with a trolling-rod of 
the latest manufacture, and he 
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tried his luck there without suc- 
cess. The four friends alluded to 
were at their accustomed place ; 
and with more directness than 
nicety of expression, one of them 
asked when he intended “to leave 
off heavin’ an’ pitchin’ about ?— 
they’d come to catch fish, and if 
he wanted to act the fule, he’d 
better git lower down the pond,” 

Although the pike has been 
credited with indiscriminating vo- 
racity, he is, at certain times of 
the year, very “ picksome,” as our 
folks say, if not dainty. That is 
when the water-fowl—the swim- 
mers and the waders—leave their 
homes to paddle and run amongst 
and over the weeds that cover and 
line the waters which the pike 
frequents. You can see his alli- 
gator-like head just clear of the 
masses of weed that surround the 
fish; and you may try him with 
anything you like—roach, dace, 
gudgeon, or minnow—he will have 
none of them. He is intent on 
other game. You can hear the 
bird-life that is all about more 
than you can see it—coots clank 
and click, moor-hens call, little 
grebes chatter, and the water-rail 
grunts and squeaks; but you will 
see little of it, for in the breeding 
season they keep very close. One 
might be easily forgiven for taking 
the nest of coot or moor-hen for a 
mere heap of sedge-drift, or that 
of the little grebe for a lump of 
green stuff a trifle higher than the 
surrounding weeds,—so artless, 
apparently, and yet hidden with 
what seems such consummate art, 
are the nests, if the slight plat- 
form of damp weed-tangle can be 
called by that name. In the case 
of that of the little grebe or dab- 
chick, it is absolutely wet from 
the time the eggs are first laid, up 
to the moment when the little 
creatures burst from their shells. 
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All these birds know well that 
the pike is on the watch for their 
broods at this season, and they use 
the greatest precautions. I have 
watched them exercise these re- 
peatedly. In spite of all they can 
do, numbers of their progeny come 
to grief. Even the kingfisher be- 
comes uneasy when the pike is on 
the watch; and he will not rest, 
as is usually his wont, on any twig 
so low down as nearly to touch 
the water, when the great fish is 
on the alert for feathered prey. 
There he lies; he has not moved 
one inch from the spot where we 
first noted him; but, as we look, 
there is a stir in the rushes, and 
now a moor-hen appears, followed 
by her dark-looking fluffy chicks. 
She is making her way to the bit 
of open water that is free from 
weeds. Out of one corner of that 
very spot the broad snout has been 
poked so long. She looks all 
round very cautiously, but neither 
sees nor hears anything to alarm 
her. Off the weeds she slips into 
the water, her chicks following 
closely, making a pretty sight as 
they cluster about their mother, 
like so many dark corks afloat. 

The ugly snout has vanished ; 
but with a rush that causes the 
water to boil up and stirs the 
rushes all round, its owner makes 
for his prey, taking in three of the 
fluffy little creatures at one snap 
—for, as a rule, the pike seizes 
from below. The old bird herself 
has a narrow escape; she barely 
misses being included in that 
vicious snap. 

The water-rail is very wary of 
swimming over any water at this 
time, for his slim compressed body 
goes down the pike’s gullet as 
easily as that of a dace or 
gudgeon. 

Frogs, too, dread and avoid the 
water now. If you catch one and 
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throw him into it, his frantic 
efforts to gain the bank again are 
very curious. When his tribe 
visit the ponds and pools in spawn- 
ing-time, the pike will have nothing 
to do with them. The rustics will 
tell you “he hates ’em like pisen 
then.” Only when the frog has 
left the water and gone to live on 
the land, making himself plump 
and handsome, the pike becomes 
enamoured of him again; and at 
that season you will hear the 
rustic angler say, “I shell try 
summat else; I shell go an’ kick 
up a chawly off the moor.” When 
he has kicked him up, as he terms 
it, he proceeds with his frog as 
follows: Holding the “chawly” 
by the hind legs, he takes him to 
the water. Any one that has 
held a frog in this fashion knows 
that in the creature’s struggles to 
escape its body is held upright. 
Whilst the man has it so in his 
left hand, he brings the first joint 
of the second finger of his right 
hand down to the middle of the 
thumb, and, holding it at the back 
of froggy’s head, lets drive, or, as 
he says, “snicks him,” killing him 
at once. So effectual is this oper- 
ation that I have never known a 
frog to move after it. From those 
horny fingers it acts with the force 
of a catapult. This is the first 
part of the proceeding. The next 
step is to fix a double hook in the 
frog’s back—in the skin. Tie his 
fore feet in front of him with a 
bit of thread, and his hind legs 
above the hook in the same way, 
and he is, as they say, ready for 
diving. The same rod or long 
stick is used that our rustic had 
on the foot-bridge over the splash- 
boards, only he goes to work now 
in a different manner. With his 
frog suspended head downwards, 
he cautiously walks along until he 
finds a hole clear of weeds in the 
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middle, and close to the side. Into 
this he very gently drops his frog, 
and he pulls him up in the same 
manner. Presently away shoots 
the line, he gives the fish time to 
get the full flavour of that diving 
“chawly,” and then he lets him 
have it. Says our rustic, “ They 
sees lots on ’em go in head fust, 
an’ swim right away; but they 
jacks don’t often see em cum up 
agin, feet fust, arter their dive. 
They wonders what’s up, an’ they 
goes fur it.” 

I can vouch for the truth of 
this, for I have watched the pro- 
ceeding. ‘They jacks is like my 
young uns in apple-time,” con- 
tinues the man; “they be free 
to blow their kites out in my 
orchard as much as iver they 
likes,—an’ there’s plenty there. 
But no, thet don’t suit ’em; they 
must git in neighbour’s orchard, 
just because they apples there be a 
leettle different. That ’ere chaw- 
ly was a leettle different, an’ the 
jack snapped him.” 

Before dismissing our pike, I 
would just state that where they 
are kept in proper—that is, mod- 
erate—number, they are valuable 
enough, and, as a rule, large where 
the food is good. I have, how- 
ever, known waters where, owing 
to some mistaken notion, it was 
not allowed to angle for them, 
and in such they dwindled down 
to little more than the size of a 
large herring; and so many of 
them were there, that not a sign 
of other fish was visible. Fish 
of prey they certainly are, and 
when they have to feed on one 
another the diet does not in any 
way suit them. When things get 


to that pass, the only thing to be 
done is to sweep the lot out, run 
the pool dry and clean it, and 
then after a time introduce fresh 
stock, 
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A great outcry has been made 
against pike getting into certain 
waters; yet I think they are * 
beneficial in moderate numbers 
in preserved waters. They keep 
coarse fish, such as roach and 
others, in proper proportions. 
When a pond is overstocked with 
roach, dace, and tench, the angler 
will often get a day’s annoyance 
instead of a day’s fishing. 

Where you find pike, you will 
generally come across perch. It 
is not invariably the case, perhaps, 
but it is the exception otherwise. 
From some cause or other the 
perch has become scarce where 
he was at one time to be found 
in plenty ; and I can only account 
for the fact in one way. The 
bottoms of streams, ponds, and 
rivers, are not so clean as they 
once were. It is now only in 
very remote districts, as a rule, 
that you find any one of the 
above waters without a deposit 
of mud, more or less odorous. 
The food-supply has altered; it 
is a long time now since I have 
seen a large gathering of that 
nimble little fellow, the fresh- 
water shrimp. At one time one 
might watch the sandy bottom 
boil up, all alive with countless 
myriads of them, where the water 
ran clear through the meadows ; 
but this has not been so of late 
years. They were fine food for 
the perch. He could revel then 
in loaches, gudgeons, minnows, 
water-snails, and shrimps. Then 
he existed in numbers; and more 
than that, he reached a good size. 

Only once of late years have I 
seen what could be called a good 
perch, perfect in shape, condition, 
and colour. That one weighed 
nearly two pounds. When found, 
I made a note of him by placing 
a canvas on my easel and painting 
him full size. One hears anglers 
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of limited experience, when look- 
ing at fish pictures—even by such 
a prince of fish-painters as Rolf— 
say they have never seen such 
pike, perch, trout, or grayling as 
those before them. I have not 
the least doubt of it, for it is only 
in the best waters, both as re- 
gards quality and quantity, with 
a first-rate food-supply, that fish 
arrive at perfection. From cer- 
tain waters I have had pike and 
perch that looked nearly as thick 
as they were long, hog-backed, 
and with pouches like the throats 
of the jolly, well-fed monks of 
old. As to the trout, they were 
short, thick-set, crimson-speckled 
beauties. 

It is not always, indeed one may 
say it is rarely, possible to visit 
such waters. It needs much per- 
suasive power on our part, and 
many manceuvres, to obtain per- 
mission even for a very limited 
time. So say my rustic friends, 
and I can endorse their experience. 
It is a matter of no small moment 
to get permission for even one 
half-day. And old mills and 
ancient flood-gates are disappear- 
ing fast, and some mill-streams 
are becoming choked up with mud 
and aquatic vegetation. Then 
there is the bother caused by new 
owners through whose grounds the 
water runs. These and other 
difficulties have caused the millers 
to make use of steam-power. This 
is the reason why those old tim- 
bers, and the rough walls sur- 
rounding them, are no longer fre- 
quented by perch with erected 
back fins, examining the stones 
for loach and minnows. He was 
once, as we know, a bold biter; 
but in some waters he has become 
very fastidious—so much so, that 
recently what was formerly a 
famous perch-hole in my younger 
days, was declared to be perchless ; 


and the assertion was believed, 
because no one had ever fished 
there with anything but live bait. 
A friend of my own, who is a 
firm believer in the efficacy of 
well-scoured dew-worms, having 
had good sport in various coun- 
ties with them, tried them in this 
hole, and to the surprise of the 
owners of the property, he landed 
four fine perch, one after the other, 
in quick time. 

For a glorious combination of 
colour, give me a fine perch in 
good condition from good water. 
Where a moderate rush of water 
runs from a sluice over the mill- 
apron among stones, winding hither 
and thither, and ultimately rest- 
ing in a deep hole at the foot— 
that is the place where perch love 
to gather. I have known them 
congregate formerly in great num- 
bers in such a spot, so that there 
was hardly comfortable moving 
room—that is, where they kept to 
the hole itself. “Oh, they are 
only perch,” said my friend, once, 
as I stood watching them flash 
about. Just to give me some 
idea of their numbers, he got his 
large cast-net and threw it into 
the hole. The result was a fine 
haul of perch, nearly all one size 
—half-pounders. ‘ What will you 
do with them?” I asked. ‘“ Why, 
turn them out in the water above 
the mill,” was his reply, ‘and let 
them grow larger ;” and he pro- 
ceeded at once to the business. 

Things are changed now, in- 
deed, and perch have become con- 
spicuous through their entire ab- 
sence. I should like to see them 
back again in their old haunts; 
for one’s earliest reminiscences are 
associated with perch, and pad- 
dling as a boy in the mill-stream 
in the evening, after the water 
had been shut off, to get loaches 
for baits. What very strict in- 
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junctions our rural fishing instruc- 
tors gave us not to get little ones, 
only big loaches, because “ they’d 
ketch the biggest fish, fur the lit- 
tle uns couldn’t swaller ’em”! 
Well do I remember the first time 
they let me catch a big perch and 
get him out, ‘all by myself.” My 
rod was an osier wand, costing one 
penny at the basketmaker’s. I 
can feel now the funk I was in 
after my fish was firmly hooked. 
Then they told me I had lost him 
in the weeds, just to tease me; 
and when I had got him out, I 
put him in the skirt of my old- 
fashioned gaberdine and bolted off 
—too happy to sleep for hours 
that night because I had caught 
and landed a good perch. 
Concerning trout, [ feel inclined 
to say but little, for the ablest 
pens have written so much about 
them that I am on ticklish ground. 
Of the different varieties of the 
common brook-trout I will not 
speak, because I have seen such 
differently shaped trout, and ones 
so variously coloured, taken from 
the same stream within one short 
half-mile of one another. I once 
saw six trout, all half-pounders, 
and some of them larger, captured 
one evening at the very height of 
the season under an old bridge. 
Not one brace was alike: each fish 
differed more or less from the 
other. These were the common 
trouts of the brook ; no cross had 
ever been introduced into that 
water to make hybrids of them. 
The man who caught them told 
me that, a mile and a half lower 
down, there was a greater dif- 
ference still. I visited the lat- 
ter spot, and found he was cor- 
rect. Some were quite silvery, 
others were inclined to a golden- 
brown tinge; the rest were toned 
in olive-green on the back. 
Sometimes a large trout will 


make his home on some bit of 
water that is connected with the 
main stream, or in the stream 
itself. One weighing four or five 
pounds is not so very rare in cer- 
tain districts. Ifa rustic discovers 
such a one in a stream, he keeps 
the knowledge of it to himself; 
if two know of it, they generally 
agree “to save him for somebody 
as wants him,” and they share the 
proceeds. When once a large trout 
has made his hover in a stream, it 
takes a great deal to move him. 
He may be seen and fished for, 
too; but that is a long way off 
getting him. 

One day a well-dressed man visit- 
ed a certain hamlet, carrying the 
newest of fly-rods ; he intended to 
fish for trout. Could any one give 
him information as to the best 
place for his day’s sport? As he 
asked for it at the bar of the 
small inn of the hamlet, the in- 
formation was soon forthcoming. 
One of the customers there told 
him he knew where there was a 
big one, and no mistake ; he could 
show it to him, and then all he 
had to do was to catch it. The 
bait took. After a generous 
“liquor up” and the tip of a 
shilling, away they started. He 
saw the fish, and for nearly the 
whole of a day he threshed that 
water hard enough to frighten all 
the trout that ever swam in it. 
But not even a fish the size of a 
sprat did he capture. At the inn, 
before his train started, as he rested 
for an hour, his guide of the morn- 
ing appeared and asked him what 
sport he had had. “Not a single 
fish,” replied he ; adding, “ I would 
spend half-a-sov. in drinks if that 
trout lay in my basket, or give 
the same sum to any one who 
would put me up to getting it 
there.” Five minutes later the na- 
tive whispered to him, “ Did ye 
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mean what ye said?” The angler 
pulled out half-a-sovereign and 
showed it to him. “Bide here a 
bit,” said the man; “your train 
don’t start yet.” In less than 
half an hour the stranger was beck- 
oned out of the bar to see the big 
trout, still alive and kicking vig- 
orously, on some flags in a basket. 
He had a hook attached to a 
piece of broken gut in his upper 
lip; not a bruise or a mark was 
on him. 

“Take him, basket an’ all, fur 
what ye said,” quoth the native ; 
“he’s a precious sight too big to 
go into that consarn o’ yourn. 
And I be werry much obleedged 
to you for this ’ere half-sov’rin, 
and no mistake.” 

I was informed afterwards that 
the fish had been so frightened by 
the threshing of that would-be 
angler, that he had retreated to 
the utmost limit of his hover 
under the bank, and there he had 
remained, as only a trout will 
remain. The cute rustic knew 
this would be so, and he had 
simply gone down to the spot, 
taken off his shoes, and tucked 
up his trousers, and “ groped him 
out.” That is how most of the 
great trout are captured, but I 
never saw one that had been 
groped for that was not shown 
with a hook in his mouth. A 
gut hook does not cost much, 
and it looks so very much better. 
“Vile poaching?” No, that was 
waste land where the big trout 
was got out. 

And after all, when a fish of 
that size is in a stream he becomes 
entirely carnivorous, and feeds on 
the smaller members of his own 
species, to say nothing of the way 
he gobbles up spawn when it is 
the season for the trout running 
up for the spawning. So the 
sooner the great fellow is out of 
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a brook or pond the better. I 
have seen many large trout 
captured, beautiful fish. Some of 
them had made their homes in 
places where you would be more 
likely to look for water-voles than 
for trout. But, with very few 
exceptions, they were frightened 
to their hovers, and then groped 
for. 

Grand fish are caught by our 
Thames anglers, in a fair fight 
between man and fish; and the 
skill and patience needed to cap- 
ture a wary Thames trout can only 
be appreciated by those who have 
fished for them, That style of 
angling is unknown to the rustic, 
yet I have seen a farm-labourer 
catch a first-rate lot of fine trout 
with rods and lines that were 
not worth twopence. 

The silvery quick dace is a great 
favourite with me, not only on 
account of his sporting and edible 
qualities, but for a still stronger 
reason. He brings back some of the 
happiest of my angling memories. 
I see again that bright stream that 
ran into our river. Huge bur- 
docks, water-docks, and great 
masses of purple loose- strife, 
together with sedge and meadow- 
sweet, grew on the banks. Its 
sandy margin was the feeding and 
playing ground of the nimble sand- 
pipers that ran about and flirted 
their bodies up and down, the 
whole day long. In that lush 
tangle I have seen rare specimens 
of moths and butterflies. The 
clear-winged hawk-moth was not 
rare in the perfect little jungle of 
aquatic growth. How often he 
has hummed round my head, and 
then settled on a blade of sedge 
close to, looking more like king- 
hornet than a moth! I admired 
him, but never attempted his cap- 
ture. Insects, to my mind, are 
most beautiful, in fact only in 
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their true beauty, when seen 
alive. I would that I might write 
a whole book about the natural 
life in and about that stream. As 
it is, I may only give a very slight 
idea of it. 

As a food-stream for fish it was 
not to be surpassed. The general 
run of the bottom was sand and 
bright gravel, studded here and 
there with large stones. Bright- 
green weeds waved in _ long 
streamers to and fro in the cur- 
rent—so thickly in some parts 
that they only left a clear channel 
about a foot wide in the middle of 
the stream. Where a large stone 
was bedded, the weeds would wave 
round it on either side. Below it 
would be a hole about three feet in 
depth, and, as a rule, six feet in 
diameter, scooped out by the cur- 
rent that ran round the large 
stones. In these holes—and they 
numbered about a dozen down the 
whole length of the stream—the 
finest fish congregated. 

We had our choice of fish in 
those days; if we meant to get 
perch, we had them or nothing. 
It was the same with dace. Now 
these bars of living silver, if of a 
large size—say up to half a pound 
and a little over—are the most 
fastidious feeders in existence 
when they come from the river to 
a clear sharp stream. I knew 
once that a nice lot were in the 
stream, yet we had not discovered 
their haunt. I was determined 
to find it; and after some search- 
ing in the deepest hole, nearest the 
river, I chanced to see a flash of 
silver—a momentary sight it was 
—shoot to the edge of the bright 
gravel and then back again. It 
was enough, they were found ; but 
how to capture them was the next 
question. It was a subject for deep 
consideration. 

What were they feeding on? 
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Two silver flashes next, and then 
they were at it. Lying down, well 
back, I could just see the wriggle 
of water-shrimps about a yard 
above that hole. It was enough ; 
my light rod was put together, the 
finest of my gut lines attached, and 
then I got from a rill that ran 
into the stream some fine water- 
shrimps, which I placed in a tin 
box perforated with holes in the 
lid ; some sand and water, and all 
was ready. 

Not quite. A water-shrimp 
jumps along when he travels; it 
will never do for him to go into 
that hole as though he had ; got the 
gout. AsI consider the matter, a 
small piece of sedge comes bobbing 
and jumping, down in the current. 
The hint is at once acted on. I 
break the tip off one of the sedges, 
and fix it about eight inches above 
the hook by simply making a slit 
in the middle of it. Then on the 
small hook I very carefully fix a 
shrimp, and hidden from sight by 
a huge burdock, cast up-stream 
above that hole. Down comes the 
sedge-tip dancing up and down, 
it nears the hole, is over it, and 
for one brief moment down goes 
that tip of flag. Snick! we have 
him, and at once get him out and 
down-stream. I got six of the 
finest of dace that I have ever 
seen out of that hole. Then they 
left off biting, and I left the stream. 
They had begun to look suspi- 
ciously on the bit of flag-tip; 
and when fish begin to get shy, 
they are best left. 

Fine eels lived there—sharp- 
nosed or silver eel, and the broad- 
nosed or frog-mouthed eel. The 
last named is a ferocious feeder. 
A large eel of this species will 
make his home in a place that one 
would never suspect. To give an 
illustration of his ways, a man 
with his boy, one I knew well, 
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had gone out for a fish. The boy 
was little, and he teased his father 
so much to let him fish also, that 
the man put a dead gudgeon on 
part of a broken jack-line, placed 
the child on the bank where the 
water was so shallow that he could 
not possibly drown himself if he 
tried to do so, and then left him. 
Close to the boy’s feet was part of 
a broken wattle, kept in place by 
a couple of stumps, for the bank 
was a little loose just there. 
Whilst the boy was drawing his 
dead dudgeon to and fro—fish- 
ing, as he termed it—something 
poked its head out and nipped his 
gudgeon, leaving the hook bare. 
The boy just caught sight of the 
head, and it puzzled him. 
he ran to his father. ‘ Dad,” 
said he, “I want another gudg- 
eon, for a great toad hev got the 
fust un.” 
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His father walked back with 
him to see the place where the 
toad took the fish. On the boy’s 
tackle he fixed another dead gud- 
geon, and he drew it backwards 
and forwards as before. Out shot 
the head, took the bait, and van- 
ished; but he was hooked this 
time: not captured, however, for 
when a strain was put on him, he 
threw his tail over a bit of the 
wattle—it was nearly level with 
the sand—and then with a vicious 
dart he shot into the stream, 
breaking the rotten gimp like a 
thread. Later on he was cap- 
tured ; his weight was five pounds. 
When the time for migrating came 
round, I have known enormous 
eels caught in that pure bright 
stream, which I grieve to say ex- 
ists in the same happy condition 
no longer. 

A Son or THE MarsHEs. 
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A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 


CHAPTER XI.—BLOWS. 


** But who his private character can blame, 
He served the Crown.” 


Tue brilliant assemblage which 
has taken up so much of our time 
broke up at last, as the band 
struck up the familiar strains of 
“God save the Queen.” 

To avoid the crush, Tiptop, Fitz, 
and the other familiar spirits “ of 
ours,” after having duly performed 
escort-duty, crossed over to the 
other side, to light cigars and 
pipes, preparatory to a brisk walk 
to barracks. 

“IT don’t see the major,’ 
Fitz; “we must wait.” 

“I do,” said Tiptop; ‘there ‘he 
is—last out.” 

They watched him with various 
degrees of interest, made up of 
regard and curiosity, as he slowly 
emerged from the doorway, Aunt 
Polly on one arm and Lavinia on 
the other, and conducted them to 
their carriage. 

“Look!” ejaculated Spunner. 
** Why, he is actually radiant. I’m 
sure she has proposed for him.” 

“Oh, nonsense! retorted Fitz; 
“it’s the gas, or the supper, or 
both.” 

Tiptop shook his head despond- 
ingly. ‘ Let’s be off,” he said ; 
‘he'd rather we went. I don’t 
like to think of it; it’s too sad. 
Come on.” 

“Under the circumstances the 
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said 


discourtesy will be pardoned,” 
said Spunner. ‘I second the pro- 
posal.” 


Acting on the suggestion, the 
party started off at the double, and 
were soon out of sight. 

Lavinia’s carriage was the last 
The major remained so 


to leave. 


—CHATTERTON. 


long talking through the window, 
that he had to make apology to 
Aunt Polly, as he buttoned his 
overcoat, for keeping her so long 
in the cold. At last a start was 
made. 

The major was walking leisurely, 
and alone, along the silent street. 
Distant sounds were borne to him 
on the still air, but he heeded them 
not till, turning round a corner, 
he found himself violently can- 
noned into by a person going in 
an opposite direction. The shock 
was severe, but the major, being 
the heavier weight, stood his 
ground, while the other came to 
grief—being only a street boy of 
slender build. 

“You're not hurt, are you, old 
chap?” he inquired, lifting him 
up. 

“No, sir; major, please, sir,”— 
breathlessly ignoring the catastro- 
phe, to come to more interesting 
business, that which a boy’s soul 
loves—“ there’s a jolly big row at 
the bottom of Ship Street, major, 
and two bum-bailiffs has got hold 
of a sodger belonging to the 201st, 
and—and—I was going after a 
corporal’s pick-kit, sir, that went up 
here a while ago, to see and have 
arescue. The bums is maulin’ of 
him fearful, sir; there’s a couple 
of ’em, and they just tipped Jack, 
the sweep’s son, a bob to fetch the 
police.” 

“Here’s a bob for you,” said 
the major; “off you go for the 
picket, like a shot! Come back 
for another to-morrow. You know 
me?” 
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The boy didn’t wait, but dis- 
appeared like lightning. So did 
the major, full speed, and alive to 
the sounds now, which he followed 
as best he could—for the scene of 
the conflict was not stationary. 
He soon put in an appearance, 
however. 

A swaying crowd of some dozen 
persons surged and bumped and 
jostled one another round about a 
knot of belligerents—two black 
and two red, two “bums” and 
two soldiers—watching the fight, 
but keeping out of danger. A 
shout of welcome from the mob 
greeted the major as he dashed in 
among them and cleared a passage 
by upsetting a spectator with each 
arm. The army was popular, as 
we know, in Westerly; so was 
he. He did not hesitate nor fal- 
ter; he did not pause to calculate 
the probable consequences, mili- 
tary, legal, or otherwise ; it was 
enough, on the impulse of the 
moment, for him to see the scar- 
let and blue familiar facings in 
jeopardy, and to know that the 
wearers were in difficulties. 

His was that peculiar tempera- 
ment of which most of us have 
met specimens. ‘To superficial 
observers he was calm, cold, emo- 
tionless, some would even have 
said a hard and a calculating 
man; but he was in reality the 
very reverse. He was naturally 
passionate, hot, impulsive to a 
degree, but he was withal a man of 
the most absolute self-control and 
mental discipline. Lieutenant 
Bateman had once given it as his 
opinion that if the major’s hat 
were blown off in the street he 
would calmly stand uncovered, 
and let it be run after by some- 
body else, instead of fatuously 
dodging about after it himself ; 
and there are few who could do 
this. The lieutenant went far- 
ther ; for he firmly believed that if 
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the three or four inches at the 
end of the major’s umbrella got 
broken off by any chance—say a 
twist in an area grating—he was 
the only man, not only in the 
regiment but in the army, who 
would (unless out of bravado or 
for a wager) walk down Regent 
Street with the maimed and dis- 
reputable article under his arm. 
Bateman declared that he himself 
would lay it down and run away 
from it; Spunner’s alternative 
would be to leave it in a shop and 
ask some one to kindly take charge 
of it; but it was unanimously agreed 
that the major was the only man 
whose coolness and unconcern 
would carry him through and over 
the difficulty of this terrible social 
contingency. And if any of our 
dear readers should (which heaven 
forefend !) find himself in such a 
fix, he will acknowledge the force 
of the point made by the lieuten- 
ant; for if there is a disreput- 
able article to be seen it is an 
umbrella in the state which he 
described. 

But notwithstanding all this 
apparent coolness, the major was 
a man of fire, quick as tinder; but 
he could at all times keep down 
the smouldering heat. When he 
chose to let it free it blazed to 
some purpose. Just now the 
dampers were out and the furnace 
in full blast on the instant. Pru- 
dence was thrown to the winds as 
he rushed in. 

Just as he broke his way into 
the centre of the ring, the larger 
of the two civilians held a soldier 
by the throat; and driving him 
backwards with great force and 
giant strength, he dashed him full 
against the broad chest of the 
major, who was just in time to 
save the soldier from an ugly back 
fall, and to plant a tremendous 
blow full in the face of his antago- 
nist, who let go his hold, reeled, 
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staggered, and fell. There was a 
frantic shout of delight from the 
impartial spectators. The remain- 
ing two combatants, who were at 
close quarters also, fell over the 
legs of the prostrate man, the sol- 
dier (whom we introduced to the 
reader in a previous chapter) being 
uppermost. 

The battle raged furiously for 
some moments, even the major 
measuring his length on the 
ground; but the big soldier was 
more than a match for his oppon- 
ent, and so was the major. The 
second soldier was apparently hurt 
and knocked out of time. Things 
became so mixed, hot, and exciting, 
that the mob yelled with delighted 
enthusiasm as they made way, and 
closed in again, and pushed and 
jostled one another. 

But there must be an end to 
every enjoyment. There arose a 
sudden cry, “The picket! The 
picket!” The tramp of men “at 
the double ” came nearer and near- 
er, and the contest was soon ter- 
minated. ‘ Here, corporal,” shout- 
ed the major, “ get these two men 
out. Clear the way, boys, like 
decent fellows. That’s_ right. 
March them off to barracks at 
once. I'll be up after you.” 

* You'll pay for this,” said the 
big “ bum,” who had suffered most 
severely, and presented a sorry 
spectacle—as indeed did the ma- 
jor; “you have effected a rescue 
by violence, and have obstructed 
an officer of the law in the execu- 
tion of his duty, and aided and 
abetted the escape of a criminal— 
a betting swindler.” 

“T know nothing about that,” 
responded the major, carefully 





wiping some mud out of his left 
eye with a cambric handkerchief. 
“Tf you don’t, I'll make you 
know it,” said the other. “I don’t 
understand none of your damned 
rowdyism. 


Yourself and your 
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dandy clothes, — you'll smart for 
all this.” 

“Shall I?” said the major, con- 
tinuing the cleansing operation. 
“Tt is rather a dangerous game, 
let me tell you, to lay hands on a 
soldier under orders for the front. 
You're not the sort of enemy we 
have to meet; amd as there is 
likely to be stiff work at the other 
side of the globe in store for the 
regiment to which I have the 
honour to belong, we can’t afford 
to spare you a single man. Go 
home and sleep on the business. 
You’re not badly hurt after all.” 

A general “ Hear! Hear!” pro- 
claimed that the advice was con- 
sidered sound by the spectators. 
“ And here’s your hat, sir,” said 
an individual, presenting to the 
bailiff a head -covering battered 
out of all shape. 

The owner looked at it with 
such a desponding expression that 
he was told to cheer up. It was 
all right, and what the swells call 
a ‘crush hat.” 

The owner’s retort was not civil 
—which is hardly to be wondered 
at under the circumstances. 

“You'll smart for it,” he re- 
peated, turning again to the major, 
“or my name’s not Jem Crozier.” 

“Good man, Crozier!” said a 
bantering voice in the rear. “I 
say, holloa! here’s a bobby.” 

And sure enough there was—a 
cool and imperturbable one, who 
sauntered leisurely towards the 
crowd. Seeing the major he sa- 
luted, and immediately his aspect, 
from being jaunty and self-pos- 
sessed, became official and solemn. 

“Tt is all over, constable,” said 
the major. “A row with a couple 
of our men. I have run them in 
to barracks under arrest.” 

‘It is not over,” shouted Cro- 
zier. ‘It was nothing but a 
deliberate rescue. I had a war- 
rant for the arrest of a criminal ; 
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another soldier came to his assist- 
ance, but me and my mate would 
have managed the two on ’em 
only for this swell droppin’ in.” 

“ Don’t you believe one word of 
it, mister,” said a veracious on- 
looker ; “the major never as much 
as lifted a hand to him. I was 
standing the whole time as close 
as lam toyou. He fell his self.” 

The bobby turned his eyes on 
the speaker without moving his 
head, but with a doubtful expres- 
sion. The mendacious statement 
was borne out with wonderful 
unanimity by the vast majority 
of those present. The major 
smiled, the policeman changed his 
expression to an inscrutable one, 
and awaited developments. 

“You know me, of course,” ex- 
plained the major, “and the men of 
the 201st aren’t given to running 
away.” 

The policeman’s expression now 
said as plainly as if he had actu- 
ally spoken the words—“ Leave it 
to me.’ “Had you a warrant?” 
he haughtily inquired. 

**Of course I had.” 

“ Where is it?” 

The bailiff fumbled in his side 
pocket, and held out the docu- 
ment, while the policeman adjust- 
ed his bull’s-eye. In an instant 
the paper was rudely snatched 
by an invisible hand, and in the 
scrimmage and confusion the de- 
linquent escaped beyond the pos- 
sibility of detection. The bailiff 
was furious; and as the major 
walked calmly away, he called 
upon the policeman to arrest him 
for assault. 

“ Walker !” said the policeman ; 
*“T didn’t see the assault, and 
there are plenty of witnesses here 
to deny it.” A bull which escap- 
ed notice. ‘‘ You don’t want me 
to get myself into a hole? Go 
up before the beak to-morrow and 
take out a summons against him ; 
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his name is Tynte. I’m not going 
to make a hass of myself, if you 
are.” And he took his departure 
with a hand in his breast and a 
dignity of deportment which did 
him honour, as he remarked, “I 
reckon you’ve been and made a 
nice mess of it.” 

The excitement was now over, 
and the crowd dispersed, leaving 
the disconsolate pair standing in 
the roadway. 

“T reckon we have,” said the 
more silent of the two, “ just right 
down messed it.” 

“ You be blowed!” retorted Jem 
Crozier ; ‘for two pins I’d knock 
your head off.” Fortunately the 
two pins were not tendered, so he 
contented himself with an expres- 
sion of opinion that his companion 
wasn’t “worth a pinch of snuff ; 
and as for that bobby, if ever 1 
get a pelt at him I'll teach him 
manners.” 

“Tt’s altogether in your line, 
manners is. But he’s a civil chap 
enough, it appears to me. What 
is up now? What are you looking 
for, old pal?” 

Jem was anxiously feeling for 
his silver watch—in vain; as it 
turned out, on investigation, that 
one of the light-fingered gentry had 
relieved him of it. 

‘‘ Well, that is hard lines,” said 
his sardonic companion, whose 
value had been so recently over- 
estimated at two pins; “bad 
enough to lose the Queen’s war- 
rant, but to be deprived of a wallu- 
able chronometer i 

“ Ah, shut up, you ape!” growl- 
ed Jem, as he walked off in high 
dudgeon. 

The major met with no bar to 
his progress till he reached the bar- 
rack-gate. There he found the 
way blocked—not by the sentry, 
who was in his box endeavouring 
to make himself as comfortable as 
possible, but by the boy to whom 
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he had promised an extra shilling 
for services rendered. 

“You deserve two,” said he, 
picking out a florin from a handful 
of silver. 

It was accepted with a lively 
sense of gratitude, and was followed 
by a furtive attempt at transfer of 
a paper, which the boy seemed more 
anxious to part with than the other 
to receive. 

* What is it?” queried the major. 

“ Nobbled from the bum-bailiff, 
sir,” whispered the boy, thrusting 
it into his hand. 

* But you " 

The worthy and promising youth 
did not wait to be admonished, but 
decamped like a shot, after a re- 
spectful twitch of his forelock. 

Tynte made a fair guess now at 
what the document was, though he 
pretended to himself that he didn’t. 
From this it would appear that his 
moral fibre must have been greatly 
relaxed —a theory which gains 
strong confirmation from the fact 
that, having read it, he hastily 
thrust it into the fire, which his 
servant took care to have well alight 
in his quarters when he arrived ; 
holding it over the blaze, with 
strange agitation, till it was burnt 
to within half an inch of his fin- 
gers, leaving a fragment the size of 
a wafer. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, 
* unfortunate chap—always unfor- 
tunate !” 

He threw himself into an easy- 
chair, and fell into a brown study, 
the result of which was that, as he 
cooled down and his senses return- 
ed, he gave expression to a convic- 
tion that he deserved to be cash- 
iered for this night’s work. It may 
be presumed that he did not refer 
to the incidents of the ball-room, 
but to the subsequent event which 
we have so veraciously chronicled. 
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It was broad daylight now, and he 
gave up the idea of bed. 

*“T hope you got some sleep, 
Hawkes?” he said, addressing his 
man, who was busy doing nothing 
about the room. 

“Yes, sir; much obliged, sir,” 
replied Hawkes, saluting and stand- 
ing to attention, with a Jack-in- 
the-box, or rather out of the box, 
celerity, which would certainly 
startle a nervous civilian. “I 
went to bed immediately after you 
goin’ sir, and slep like a top till 
two o'clock. I’m all right, sir.” 

“Good! Just get my tub 
ready.” 

* Quite ready, sir.” 

“Good! Then just run over to 
Sergeant Powell and tell him to 
march over here that big soldier 
who was brought in by the corpor- 
al’s picket just now; and, I say, 
Hawkes, I think I could manage 
some hot coffee—as black as the 
devil, you know —in an hour or 
so.” 

Hawkes saluted briskly and si- 
lently, and disappeared, apparently 
without any misgiving as to his 
ability to exactly reproduce the 
correct tint of his Satanic Majesty’s 
skin; a task which one might 
fairly suppose would present in- 
superable ditticulties to a less con- 
fident person. Firstly, because, on 
the one hand, charity has led us to 
believe that he is not by any 
means as black as he is painted; — 
and secondly, because, on the other 
hand, modern culture has wiped 
him out altogether, which is a 
great satisfaction. I was invol- 
untarily about to say, thank God! 
but culture has dealt equally im- 
partially with Providence all round, 
if I am rightly informed, so that 
an abstract sentiment of gratitude 
would be ludicrously weak and 
pointless. 
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CHAPTER XII,—EPISCOPAL. 


“*A subtle disputant on creeds.”—Byron. 


If Bishop Quodlibet as a boy 
was for a time somewhat puny, in 
middle age he became physically a 
fine man. Notwithstanding his 
mother’s conviction that the food 
at school could not be wholesome, 
and that “ those Greek roots ” were 
indigestible diet, and would per- 
manently injure his constitution, 
he lived to mount the social ladder 
to some purpose. He got his taste 
for this, to her, unfamiliar pabulum 
from his father, a studious country 
parson ; and his bone and muscle 
were inherited from the yeoman 
class to which his mother belonged. 
She, good soul, died with the mys- 
tery of Greek roots unexplained, 
having searched several cookery- 
books and questioned the green- 
grocer in vain; for her husband 
was an austere enwrapt book- 
worm, who would not brook inter- 
ference as to his mode of bringing 
up the boy, and angrily resented 
having to answer questions. He 
was utterly devoid of humour; 
and even if he had not been, Greek 
roots were to him a solemn subject, 
about which there could be nothing 
comic. 

Once in a weak moment the 
anxious maternal soul contem- 
plated the idea of writing to the 
wife of the head-master on this 
question of diet; but only for a 
moment—she was too much in awe 
of her little, withered, old chip of 
a husband to venture; being sub- 
missive, unlearned, and unimagina- 
tive, but full of affection, as, thank 
goodness, most mothers are. 

The Bishop always spoke of her 


as ‘“‘a departed saint”; and on 


solemn occasions, when called upon 
to address meetings of women in 


the varied stages of his career 
(between his first curacy and the 
mitre), he never neglected an op- 
portunity of referring to her in 
warm and glowing terms of the 
deepest affection, which superin- 
duced tears, and resulted in pocket- 
handkerchiefs—just as genial mois- 
ture brings flowers into blow. She 
would have blushed, perhaps, to 
hear him, for she was modest to a 
degree. But some of her chiefest 
merits he had possibly forgotten, 
or did not choose to mention, as 
hardly worthy of note. 

How proud she was of her ama- 
teur tailoring, for instance, when 
she fitted on the youthful son and 
heir that mysterious garment 
which contained, in combination, 
the elementary qualities of a waist- 
coat and atrousers! Strange, too, 
that remembering so many things, 
the man should have forgotten the 
delight with which the boy con- 
templated the row of buttons that 
ornamented its front. Little did 
she dream, good soul, of the more 
complex sartorial difficulties which 
surrounded the construction of 
the episcopal small-clothes and 
gaiters, to say nothing of that 
wonderful black waistcoat without 
any buttons, which the child of 
her affections was destined not 
only to wear but to adorn. If 
she could only have guessed, for 
five minutes of her inglorious 
but virtuous existence, that her 
boy was destined to become a 
bishop !—well, providence is sup- 
posed to know its own business 
best—she might have died in- 
stantly of over-excitement. The 
sudden revulsion of feeling, caused 
by the mental contrast between a 
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child’s bib and a bishop’s apron, 
might have even unhinged her 
reason, which was not strong 
enough to go into such subtle 
points as the application of the 
“development theory” applied to 
small-clothes. She just lived to 
see him ordained, and was proud 
and content. 

On his father’s estimable per- 
sonal qualities, the Bishop, as a 
rule, was silent. They spoke for 
themselves, as did his mental en- 
dowments. His work, [epi tis 
évteXexeias TOV ddvvdtwv—on the 
probabilities of the improbable, or 
the happening of the unlikely— 
is not now much read; but it is 
known to scholars, and valued as 
one of research, wealth of illustra- 
tion, and cogency of reasoning. 
His son brought his revered re- 
mains to the cathedral, and fixed 
over them a memorial brass on 
which were catalogued a very long 
list of virtues. After this came 
the statement of his own rela- 
tionship to the departed, his epis- 
copal title, and his college degrees, 
all which seemed quite modest by 
comparison. 

It must ungrudgingly be owned 
by unprejudiced minds that Dr 
Quodlibet was a success. He be- 
lieved in himself, which is the 
foundation on which all safe re- 
putations are built. To preach 
humility and all that sort of thing, 
and to cite Christianity as an ex- 
ample, is all very well. If you don’t 
believe in yourself, how can you ask 
others to do so? Depend upon it, 
self-esteem, when kept within pro- 
per bounds, is a virtue ; and to be 
poor in spirit is, most certainly in 
this world, the miserablest of beg- 
gary. There was about the Bishop 
a depth of hushed fervency, an 
awe-inspiring solemnity of tone, 
which his friendly familiarity of 
manner did not obliterate, but 
rather seemed to show out the 
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more clearly : it did not breed con- 
tempt but encouraged veneration. 

He had gained a high reputa- 
tion and position as a prelate of 
great sanctity and much wisdom 
and learning — how acquired or 
whether quite deserved are diffi- 
cult questions, and involved in 
some obscurity. The element of 
imposture, whether intentionally 
or not, enters always more or less 
into the construction of every 
reputation, and has always to be 
acknowledged as a factor; but to 
define its due weight is almost 
impossible. And here is_ the 
initial difficulty, because to be 
strictly just—as we all wish to be 
—in our judgments and conclu- 
sions, it is imperative that it should 
be defined. 

There were not a few clergy- 
men here and there in his diocese 
who out of the fulness of their 
Christian charity had the audacity 
to maintain that his lordship was 
an ‘out-and-out humbug ”—a re- 
volting statement in the ears of 
a layman when applied to a Right 
Reverend Father in God. But 
none of us are perfect, as I have 


just hinted, and it is by no means 


necessary that a man should be 
sincere in order to correctly incul- 
cate true principles in the hearts 
of those whom he may be called 
upon to inform and instruct ; and 
if the Bishop did, according to 
his clerical enemies, take people 
in, he did it for their good no 
doubt. It is Rochefoucauld, I 
think, who says that society 
could not hang together if men 
were not perpetually the dupes of 
one another; and it is not Solo- 
mon, my dear sir, but Juvenal, 
who says that few can tell what 
is good for them, or discriminate 
between real blessings and the 
reverse. It is a great privilege, 


therefore, to have a recognised and 
duly commissioned authority in 
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these matters, notwithstanding that 
envy, hatred, and malice and all 
uncharitableness maintain their 
footing. 

The vast majority of the dio- 
cesan males and all the females 
believed in the Bishop; and he 
found himself, with much com- 
placency, looked up to as one 
erudite and deep, whose person 
and presence conveyed the idea of 
perfect placidity and happiness. 

I am, of course, well aware that 
there are those who will captiously 
argue that the dullest intellects are 
invariably the most placid and 
happy. I neither accept nor deny 
the assertion (for, after all, it is 
nothing more); but I trust that 
my reader is such an all-round 
happy person as by no means to 
relish the inference or require me 
to combat it. Doubtless a uni- 
form state of mediocrity is best, 
as being freest from envy ; and if, 
in this middle state, we can un- 
selfishly be amusing or interesting 
—like a monkey or a dancing-bear 
—well and good. These animals 
are, I daresay, in many particu- 
lars superior to the average spec- 
tator, and are, I venture to believe, 
often unhappy in the company they 
are obliged to keep. 

“But this is,” you will insist, 
“simply the result of over-culture 
on the part of these animals. Cul- 
ture is all very well, but at the 
rate at which we are going what 
is to become of the commonplace ? 
There will be a dearth of mediocre 
people to fill mediocre appoint- 
ments.” No doubt; but it is a 
great consolation to feel, with Dr 
Quodlibet, that such an important 
institution as the Church will be 
the last to suffer from such a con- 
tingency. 

For my part, were I a bishop or 
anything else in high authority or 
position, I should, as a matter of 
mere expediency —if I wanted to 
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be popular—much prefer a repu- 
tation for mediocrity: it saves a 
great deal of trouble and annoy- 
ance, and you can so much more 
easily live up to it. He is a 
thoroughly sensible man, to my 
mind, who holds the theory that 
one should strive to be neither 
better nor worse than those one 
meets; for, as he affirms, one of 
the miseries of intellectual excel- 
lence is that nine-tenths of those 
you come in contact with do not 
know whether you are an im- 
postor or not. Admitted, say 
you, that this is right as far as 
it goes—how far does it go? A 
fair question; for, after all, the 
obtuseness of these nine forms the 
force of the isolated tenth. Their 
ignorance is in fact your strength. 
And thus, if it be true that there 
are no people who have no pre- 
tensions, and that the fewer they 
have the less they can afford to 
acknowledge yours, it is also 
equally true that there is a poten- 
tial power in self-assertion which 
never fails to place the tenth 
person on a pedestal composed of 
the shoulders of the other nine; 
and, once up, like the Bishop, the 
position is easily retained. 

I do not go so far as to say that 
one invariably reaches high posi- 
tion by self-assertion— far from 
it: the Bishop was apparently a 
modest and unassuming man; but 
reputation is called for when the 
position and the office are both 
exalted ones—he was not only a 
Lord, but a spiritual one. 

Mediocrity may be the normal 
condition of the masses, and may 
do very well for persons, but not 
for personages. We expect more 
from favoured individuals whose 
callings begin with capital letters 
than from mere toilers and moilers ; 
therefore, those placed in author- 
ity over us should have by nature, 
or should boldly assume, distince- 
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tive excellences to be put on with 
their distinctive garments. Even 
the poorest actor must learn the 
stage strut, and must dress for his 
part; and we expect more from 
lawn sleeves than from a smock- 
frock. 

Be the argument as it may, the 
Bishop got credit for great pro- 
fundity. Nothing is so easily be- 
lieved as what you don’t know; 
and if you tell an ignorant man 
that you have assimilated a great 
deal of learning, and are clever, 
some one will hear the story from 
him and pass it on, till it ulti- 
mately becomes a settled convic- 
tion all round, and emerges from 
the doubtful atmosphere of ‘they 
say ” into the clearer air of “‘ every- 
body knows.” Credence, like love, 
grows by what it feeds on, and 
faith is self-cumulative. 

Anyhow, abstract speculation 
can add nothing to the fact that 
Bishop Quodlibet stood high. He 
was consulted by deputations on 
every subject, being most acces- 
sible, and only asking for due 
notice and a digest of the matters 
to be brought before him. This 
was thought to be very reasonable, 
considering his high position, and 
the many calls which must of 
necessity be made upon his time. 
The conditions which he imposed 
gave him opportunity to make up 
his subject thoroughly; to hunt 
(if need be) through books and 
authorities ; to cram himself with 
facts and statistics, quotations and 
arguments, which sent away the 
members of the deputation dazzled, 
if not convinced : his head was so 
small, and yet it seemed to hold 
such a lot. 

He was, as we remarked inci- 
dentally, what is called a fine man, 
fully six feet in his “stocking- 
feet.” Sitting enthroned in his 


robes on Sunday he had very 
much the look of a large white 
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rabbit—an illusion which was 
accentuated by a trick he had of 
winking with his nose (if I may 
sO express it) in a way peculiar— 
as far as I am aware—to that 
animal. His eyes, which were 
large and brown, appeared to be 
all pupil, still and deep. His hair 
was snow-white, cut short, and 
very thick —which somehow at 
first sight clashed with one’s idea 
of a Father in God, though why 
it should I am unable to explain. 
I know that it was a cause of 
stumbling to Canon Fungus, who 
envied his diocesan this gift of 
nature, having himself nothing 
but a long tuft rooted at the back, 
which he carefully divided, fes- 
tooned over each ear, and then 
intermingled over his forehead. 
The Bishop’s was a soldier’s crop, 
not to be put out of trim by 
either shovel-hat or summer breeze. 
But these are trivial personal- 
ities which it is not—I willingly 
admit—good form to notice at the 
expense of Canon Fungus or any- 
body else; and the introduction 
of which can only be excused and 
covered by the precedent of an- 
tiquity. I take refuge on this 
occasion behind Martial, who has 
passed almost identical comment 
upon his friend Marianus :— 


** Raros colligis hine et hinc capillos, 
et latum nitid, calvze 
campum temporibus tegis comatis. 
How the cap of Marianus fits even 
myself, I do not care openly to 
declare— 


** Calvo turpius est nihil comato.” 


Judged by his standard, I stand 
self-condemned ; but I trust that 
those lady readers—M.A.’s and 
B.A.’s—who are learned in the 
dead languages, will respect my 
confidences, and the candour of 
my confession, and not translate 
the passages for the gratification 
of mere curiosity. 
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CHAPTER XIII,—SCHOOLFELLOWS. 


** For thou art with me—thou, my dearest friend, 
And in thy voice I catch 





The language of my former heart.” 


The measured tramp of foot- 
steps along the corridor indicated 
to the major that Hawkes had not 
been remiss in attending to the 
most important of his master’s 
orders. 

The sergeant halted his man at 
the door, and in response to the 
major’s request, opened it and 
marched him in. 

“That will do, sergeant, thank 
you. Leave him; you need not 
wait,” and with a mute salute the 
non-com. departed, shutting the 
door behind him, and leaving the 
soldier standing to attention, while 
the major, with his back turned, 
sedulously poked the fire. 

It did not require poking; in 
fact it would have been a far 
better fire if it had been let alone. 
Nevertheless he poked it again 
and again, raked out the bars, 
exchanged the poker for the tongs, 
lifted several cinders, and placed 
them on the top. Finally he took 
up a small piece of scorched paper 
and dropped it into the blaze,— 
it was the last corner of the war- 
rant which he had previously held 
till the fire reached his finger-tips. 

All this was done to gain time, 
—to let the sergeant out of ear- 
shot. He and this soldier had 
been old and warm schoolboy 
friends, a fact which the name 
in the now consumed warrant had 
disclosed to Tynte. Memories of 
the past were revived, and as an 
officer and a private could not 
meet as social equals in the pres- 
ence of a sergeant, without un- 
dermining one of the first prin- 
ciples of soldiering, the major was 
driven to this small subterfuge, 
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because to meet Hugh Scottowe 
in any other way than a friendly 
one was impossible. They had 
been fast chums at school, and all 
the obligations of friendship and 
instincts of a naturally kindly 
nature were strongly asserting 
themselves at the moment. He 
felt, too, that somehow Hugh 
Scottowe had come to grief,—the 
chap who had in many an early 
encounter, both of head and hand, 
befriended him, coached him in 
his studies, and backed him in his 
fights. He had heard some years 
back that this qguondam friend 
put in a claim to the ancient seat 
of his family —which adjoined 
Tynte’s—and the last letter the 
major wrote was one based on this 
report, and wishing him success ; 
but years had passed and they 
had neither met nor corresponded, 
and now they stood within a few 
feet of each other,—one a com- 
missioned officer, the other a full 
private. 

The situation was embarrassing 
and that was why the major 
wanted the sergeant to be well off 
the premises before he allowed his 
feelings to get the better of him: 
there was nothing for it but to 
poke the fire. 

At last—and even before the 
coast was clear—being unable to 
restrain himself longer, he sud- 
denly dropped the tongs, and, 
straightening himself, faced the 
tall visitor for an instant, and 
then “went for him”— laying 
suddenly impulsive hands upon 
the shoulders of Scottowe, with 
an impetus which caused the lat- 
ter to stagger under the shock. 
3F 
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“ Hugh! Hugh!” he exclaimed ; 
“in the name of heaven, how is 
this? What on earth brings you 
here in—in—uniform?” his deep 
emotion plainly discoverable in the 
tone of his voice. 

** Misfortune,” said the other, 
with a calmness strangely in con- 
trast with the suppressed excite- 
ment of his friend. ‘ Folly, mad- 
ness—what you will. Some fools 
would call it ill-luck; but—no 
matter—call it what you will, I 
am here as the result. It is well 
that I do not appear in a less 
honourable attire—equally subject 
to the Crown.” 

*Do not jest with me, old fel- 
low. For the sake of past and 
pleasant times and memories, be 
frank. You could not be a crim- 
inal under any circumstances: I 
refuse to believe it. Tell me all, 
Hugh. Time is short—very short. 
There must be much to tell; I 
have lost sight of you for so long. 
And now to drop on one another 
under such exceptional circum- 
stances seems very strange and— 
almost ' 

‘Ominous !” 

The major shook his head with 
a kind denying smile. “I did not 
say so—or think so.” 

“Well, there is not much to tell 
—of any importance; and what 
there is, is not interesting.” 

“Hugh,” he said, “come over 

and sit down. It’s all right: 1’ll 
lock the door. We shall not be 
interrupted. You must be open 
with me. It is most unkind this 
keeping of distance between two 
who were so near not many years 
ago.” 
* T would not be unkind, Tynte ; 
but I don’t care to go into purely 
personal matters, which, as I said, 
can hardly be interesting.” 

“You might, at least, on ac- 
count of old times, suppose that 
they will interest me, Scottowe. 
I have not changed. I am now, 
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as in our school days, your friend.” 
There was just a slight tone of 
reproach, which touched the other. 

“T believe it!” he exclaimed, 
warmly. “Forgive me. I feel it 
—I know it. You were always 
true as steel. What I should have 
said was that my past was not edi- 
fying: it is simply that of an—an 
outcast, an adventurer—to use the 
mildest terms ; and [——” 

The other interrupted him as 
much out of kindness as convic- 
tion. “ You must have changed 
your nature altogether, Hugh, if 
you have done anything of which 
you need to be ashamed.” 

“T have—many things of which 
I should be, and am, thoroughly 
ashamed.” 

“Foolish and impulsive, per- 
haps, unwise things, but not ” 

“We have no time for subtle 
distinctions, Tynte, suggested by 
your kindness of heart. We are 
each of us the sons of our own 
deeds ; and the stern fact is, old 
man, that I am a fugitive from 
justice—or, rather, from the law, 
which is not always just. To 
your strong right arm I owe my 
present freedom; but it may be 
at cost to you. My fate is always 
to hurt my friends.” 

“Well, if my mind is easy on 
that score, why need you fret?” 
said Tynte, in a reassuring tone. 
“T have broken civil and military 
law, and even moral, for the mat- 
ter of that, because it does not 
sanction a breach, even though 
good should come of it; but if 
the good comes, I shall be quite 
satisfied. My conscience will 
not prick; and in the present 
excitement and high pressure I 
daresay we'll pull through. But 
you must let me believe in you 
still. Our school days must not 
be so easily forgotten. Be ex- 
plicit, like a good fellow; because, 
of course, you can explain, and I 
positively won’t believe you bad.” 
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“ Misfortune dogged me, Tynte. 
If you remember anything, you 
will remember how every school 
scrape I got into was the result 
of over-confidence in others. I 
always followed the lead for good 
or ill.” 

“That wasn’t a crime,” mildly 
put in the other; ‘sometimes it 
is not even a defect.” 

“Tt is worse than a crime, of- 
ten, in its effects. If a man stands 
cowering under a northern blast, 
and can be persuaded that it is 
only the south wind coming back, 
and be got to actually believe it 
feels warm, what would you do 
with the idiot or say to him ?” 

“Well, if the credulity resulted 
in his feeling really but illogically 
warm, would not he be in a better 
position than the man who was 
cold but logically correct?” said 
Tynte, smiling. ‘‘ There is more 
behind.” 

“Yes. Misfortune dogged me, 
as I said, Tynte, after you and I 
parted. You knew what my am- 
bition was—my one burning de- 
sire; how the most intense pride 
of family was in my blood ¢” 

“We often laughed at it—we 
boys.” 

“You did. What enemies I 
made by it! My ambition was to 
win back the possession of that 
place at Scottowe to which I made, 
on foot, a vacation pilgrimage, 
which I was told belonged to my 
ancestors, and which was going beg- 
ging for an heir—that heir being 
myself.” 

“1 remember all that, Hugh, as 
if it were yesterday; and how 
your grandfather left on record a 
written statement as to his pater- 
nity, and family letters proving 
his undoubted relationship—lI re- 
member it all: it seemed to us, 
boy genealogists, conclusive ; and 
in your case the wish was father 
to the thought.” 

“Tt was when my father died I 
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jumped at the bait, not for a mo- 
ment wondering why he had not 
done so himself. I would rise to 
my proper position ; have no more 
to do with shopping and trade; 
be a Scottowe of the Scottowes— 
the representative of a noble race, 
instead of—ah! why talk of it? 
The bubble burst, the illusion was 
dispelled ; and the reaction—the 
recoil—almost drove me mad.” 

“Where was the hitch ?” asked 
Tynte, becoming interested ; ‘“‘could 
it not be overcome ?” 

“No; it was insurmountable. 
My father was aware of, and pur- 
posely suppressed the fact of his 
father’sillegitimacy—whetherfrom 
shame or pride I know not, nor 
does it matter. The discovery 
came like a thunder-clap on me, 
after a rascally attorney had 
pumped me dry, and there was no 
more cash to be got. The scoun- 
drel knew the secret all the time, 
but led me on. He induced me 
to take up speculative connection 
with projected companies, to put 
me ‘on my legs,’ as he said; and, 
after duping me till even my sus- 
picions began to be awakened, he 
flung the fatal fact brutally in my 
face and threw me over—my pride 
and shame in fierce antagonism. 
The first narrow escape I had was 
after the thrashing I gave him. 
It was a mercy that I did not kill 
him. He was afraid to institute 
proceedings against me ; and wait- 
ing for revenge, he took me in 
doubly by playing upon my sense 
of remorse. He led me deeper 
into the mire. You remember an 
old schoolfellow, Joe Hinch ?” 

“Well! A bad lot. We never 
could discover what his people 
were, or where he came from. Did 
you ?” 

“Never. I only know that if 
there was a difficulty about tracing 
out his beginnings I have none in 
predicting his end. I came across 


him again through this same attor- 
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ney, and got mixed up with the 
turf, and most questionable trans- 
actions connected with horse-deal- 
ing—buying, selling, and breed- 
ing. I was to make a fortune! 
Never was there such an utter 
fool. If a man told me he was 
honest I believed him; if he said 
I was a rogue I knocked him down. 
Things got to such a pass with me 
at last, that if I would save my 
honour and my life I must cut the 
connection and fly. I was in terror 
of arrest—a coward. The web had 
been wound round me, and my 
hands were tied. I could make no 
stand. Hinch was too clever and 
cunning. I was simply an utter 
dupe, inflated with pride, and——” 
He paused, momentarily over- 
come. 

*‘The man without it,” said the 
major, interpolating by way of 
comfort, ‘isn’t usually up to 
much.” 

“That depends. If few of us 
have the gift to see ourselves as 
others see us, still fewer have the 
far rarer gift to see ourselves as we 
really are. We can always deceive 
others ; but we are poor tacticians 
if we can’t deceive ourselves. At 
all events I was a proficient in the 
art, with the result that I got so 
involved in difficulties, and mixed 
up with questionable and shady 
transactions, as to leave but two 
courses open: I had to elect be- 
tween being a criminal or a 
pauper. I had been living at 
high pressure which could not 
last; but when I found out the 
ruffians [I had to deal with, it 
was too late to avoid the dire con- 
sequences. For weeks I have been 
trying to evade arrest under that 
confounded warrant——” 

“Which went up the chimney a 
few minutes ago,” said the major, 
rubbing his hands with glee, and 
with a feeling of thorough satisfac- 
tion. “You may breathe freely now 
—that’s some sort of consolation. A 
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good fellow does not always neces- 
sarily go to the wall, though [ will 
allow that he is heavily handi- 
capped often by craft. The thor- 
oughly astute rogue, Scottowe, who 
knows how to steer his way, will 
often venture perilously near to 
what you and I would consider 
danger,” 

*That’s the devil of it!” inter- 


jected Hugh ; “and so it was with 


Hinch. On one occasion when he 
was arrested, he stood treat to the 
policeman handsomely, and then 
took his arm going along the street ; 
so that a sporting young baronet 
(still one of his principal dupes), 
who met him and stopped to talk 
to him, went away with the im- 
pression that Hinch was hunting 
up a big fraud on his own account. 
It was a case of the looker-on, who 
is commonly supposed to see most 
of the game, seeing actually none 
of it, and being completely hood- 
winked.” 

*That’s just it. And notoriously 
the safest house to go for if you 
mean to burgle is the house next 
door to the police. But did you 
never suspect this fellow?” 

“Yes, when too late, and it 
dawned upon me that a course 
which he suggested in a certain 
transaction seemed to me not 
straight. He laughed, and met 
my objections by the remark that 
I could not expect to pick a pocket 
successfully with kid gloves on. 
It was never my intention to pick 
pockets at all, gloved or ungloved; 
but I was in the toils, and things 
came to such a pass at last that 
there was absolutely nothing left 
for it but abject flight. He is now 


engaged in a gigantic swindle, in 


the light of which all his previous 
efforts in the same direction are 
trivial. It involves, as part of the 
programme, the getting up of race- 
courses in what he calls ‘ maiden 
localities,’ where the inhabitants 
are not sophisticated — Westerly 
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being one. He is really a genius 
in hisway. A bogus company has 
been formed, backed up by great 
names too: the ingenuity with 
which he baits his hooks and angles 
for these big fish is only less won- 
derful than the cleverness with 
which he plays and lands them.” 

“By Jove! yes—sure enough, 
now you mention it, we have all 
got circulars and pamphlets ; every- 
body in the place has. There is 
quite a commotion, and a lot of 
our fellows would have gone in for 
shares only that we suddenly got 
the route. . One of the newspapers 
has been writing up the whole 
thing, on the ground that it will 
be of the greatest possible benefit 
to the town.” 

“Yes. He has subsidised it. I 
know all about it. That was one 
of the proceedings I objected to. 
I have done all I can do at the 
eleventh hour to counteract the 
mischief, though I have had to set 
about it in a way I don’t like— 
anonymously. I have written to 
the manager of the bank warning 
him 

“What? to Pipperly—Harman 
& Co.’s bank? I am glad of 
that. J should not like the bank 
to suffer. Not that I have any 
stake in it, but I am interested 
in—in fact, intimate with the 
principal partner. But, in any 
case, even if you had not fired 
the shot, there is likely. to be 
a terrific row got up. The pious 
people, represented by the other 
newspaper, are in arms. There 
is to be a deputation to the 
Bishop, and things will be made 
hot for Hinch—take my word. 

“T am well out of it at all 
events. I am now a common 
soldier, and it only remains for 
me to do my duty as a soldier 
should. All the satisfaction I 
shall have will be in being near 
you. You will never have the 
smallest cause to be ashamed of 
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having known me in better times, 
though I serve only in the ranks ; 
and the secret shall remain a 
secret between us.” 

“Stuff, man! You must not 
talk to me like that: it is not 
kind. I don’t measure my friend- 
ship by what a man has on his 
back. I am only a soldier my- 
self, and I am proud of the cloth, 
be it fine or coarse. Even it 
you had not been an old and dear 
friend in the past, take my word 
for it, that I never know differ- 
ences of rank when the facings 
are ours—-except of course where 
the rules of the service demand 
it.” 

This was said out of sheer 
goodness of heart, honestly and 
with a warm grasp of the hand ; 
and was capped by the comforting 
assurance that there was luck in 
store, which—amid the varied 
chances of war—might mean dis- 
tinction and promotion from the 
ranks, ‘ Any way,” he went on, 
banteringly, “I won’t be selfish, 
old chap ; we'll go at least halves 
in the danger whenever we can. 
You mustn’t monopolise. Isn’t 
that fair?” 

* Quite.” 

* But how did you join? You 
forgot to tell me that. How did 
you get into the D.D.’s regi- 
mentals ?” 

“ Well, fortunately, simply 
enough. I came across another 
schoolfellow, and one from whom 
I never expected a good turn— 
that wretched Danby. He wanted 
to desert, and I was anxious to 
join, so we exchanged.” 

“Ts Danby gone? Well, I 
really am better pleased than I 
can say. You have done the 
regiment a doubly good turn. He 
gave no end of trouble; and if 
he had not given us the slip, the 
chief would finally have had to 
drum him out. He was the most 
hopeless drunkard I ever met; 
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and if there is one fad more than 
another to which the chief is 
bound hand and foot, it is the 
temperance fad. By my faith, 
Scottowe, we may reconcile all 
our night’s rowdyism and our 
duty with a good conscience, 
since her Majesty has made such 
a good exchange. Of course, I 
know that, according to the rules 
of the service, I should not be 
sitting here, hobnobbing it with 
one of my rank-and-file. We 
must keep very dark, and be out- 
wardly strangers after this inter- 
view, if we don’t want to be 
court-martialled and all the rest 
of it. But seriously, though—how 
about drill? Is there not danger 
of discovery for you?” 


“Not the faintest. I have 
thoroughly mastered it in the 
Volunteers.” 

“Good! That is the chief 
danger well surmounted.” 

Scottowe rose to go. “Ah, 


1”? 


Tynte!” he said ; ‘it is surmounted 
—so far as I am myself selfishly 
concerned ; but”—and his voice 
faltered—“ there is a heavy trouble 
at my heart. I have not told you 
all, nor—the worst.” 

The major held his breath in 
suspense. 

““T leave a young wife behind 
me, who may become a mother. 
She may die—or both. I—I— 
myself may get a bullet or a sabre 
through me—may be killed—may 
never return to set eyes on either 
mother or child. How it will 
end I know not!” 

He turned away and rested his 
head in agony against the door- 
jamb. There was a certainty that 
the strong brave man was sobbing 
like a woman ! 

“Good God!” said the poor 
puzzled major, with genuine sym- 
pathy in his tone. 

There was a pause. ‘ Why, 
Scottowe,” he said, “this will 
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never do, You have too much 
of the genuine stuff in you to 
cave in altogether at the last mo- 
ment, —to—to— in fact—don’t you 
know —be knocked down by a 
blow that—that may never be 
struck. There are two sides of 
the picture. You have, as you 
yourself say, escaped disgrace, and 
that disgrace perhaps would have 
killed your wife. You will prob- 
ably come home with a reputa- 
tion big enough to give her the 
wildest joy and pride. Look here, 
Hugh! It’s really unkind. You 
mustn’t—you really mustn’t give 
way like that.” And, in genuine 
alarm, he laid hands on the stal- 
wart man, who was showing 
serious signs of collapse. ‘Sit 
down again for a moment or two, 
and tell me all about it. Of 
course she has friends to look 
after her and take care of her.” 

“She has none,” said Scottowe 
mournfully, pulling himself to- 
gether with a manifest effort. 

‘‘ But— but—relatives, mother 
and sisters?” 


“No.” 

“The major tried again: 
‘¢ Father ?” 

“No. She is fatherless also.” 


This was awkward. Tynte was 
bewildered ; but, afraid of letting 
things slide, he made a last shot, 
in his wild despair: “ Ah, well, a 
brother—a somebody,—she must 
have—somebody.” 

“Yes, a brother; but I know 
nothing about him. She married 
without his consent, or even know- 
ledge, and married an adventurer 
and a pauper, who has had to fly 
and leave her, in the hour of her 
need, in order to escape arrest. 
She will appeal to her brother 
under terribly unfavourable cir- 
cumstances.” 

The major felt this fully, but 
yet, in the kindness of his heart, 
he said, “ Pooh! pooh! stuff! My 
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dear fellow, he can’t be an utter 
brute, surely ?” 

“Why can’t he?” asked the 
disconsolate Hugh, whose experi- 
ence had made him acquainted 
with more than one. 

“Oh, because—he can’t—it’s— 
it’s—why, of course, utterly impos- 
sible. But, tell me, what have 
you done with her? Where is 
she ?” 

“She is here,” was the laconic 
reply. 

“Damn it!” exclaimed the be- 
wildered major. The answer hit 
him hard. It seemed to stagger 
him, and to momentarily knock 
the power of conversation out of 
him ; but with the rapidity of 
mental vision which comes sud- 
denly to duller men, he pictured 
this poor heart-broken creature 
clinging to Scottowe by-and-by, as 
the troops marched past. This he 
must prevent, for everybody’s sake. 
He put his hand to his forehead, 
moved it slowly over his head, and 
bringing it down to the nape of his 
neck, kept it there momentarily as 
though it helped him to think. 

A bugle-call in the square with- 
out brought home the conviction 
that there was not an instant to be 
lost. The clouds broke suddenly 
from the major’s brain. 

“T see my way, Hugh,” he said ; 
“it is all right. Here! write — 
write at once—give me her ad- 
dress, Never mind asking ques- 
tions. I am a man of my word. 
Your wife shall have the best 
friend that ever woman had. Are 
you satisfied, old chap?” 

Scottowe grasped the extended 
hand and wrung it, after having 
done as he was ordered. 

“Tt is all right now,” said the 


{?? 


; . 6 giv 
major; “give me the paper. 
That’s it. Have no misgiving. 
Good-bye.” 


He put Scottowe out, by what 
looked like main force, and so they 
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parted. There was no margin left 
for further parley. 

But what a task had Tynte 
voluntarily undertaken! How 
many are there in the world who 
have succeeded in finding a friend 
for themselves, much less for 
strangers; and how many have 
lived and died without that near- 
est and best of all relatives? I 
use the word advisedly, because 
the closest of kinsmen, after all, 
is a true friend. When Cowper’s 
servant approached him once to 
ask for a day’s leave, the great 
man turned in his chair to inquire 
for what he sought it. 

“To see a friend.” 

A friend !” rejoined his master ; 


‘*Give me my hat and stick, 
I'll see him too—the first I ever saw.” 


I am not in a position to say 
whether the poet really did accom- 
pany his servant or not. If he 
did, it must have been rough on 
the latter; and I am quite certain 
that neither the man nor his friend 
would have appreciated the com- 
pany of that extremely staid and 
pious versifier. But this is by the 
way. 

Everything seemed to be against 
the major’s success in the vicarious 
task he had assumed; but he did 
not appear to feel oppressed or 
troubled : on the contrary, he sat 
down in the best of spirits, and, 
there and then wrote a long and 
carefully considered letter, which 
he read through, punctuated, sealed 
up, and put into his pocket-book, 
before betaking himself to his tub 
—in which we'll leave him for 
sundry reasons. He splashes about 
a great deal, and makes a tremend- 
ous noise suggestive of several cat- 
aracts, intermingled with the wild 
grooming of half-a-dozen war- 
horses, the neighing of the steeds, 
and the peculiar lip noise of the 
ostler, all combined. 
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THE GROWING UNPOPULARITY OF MILITARY SERVICE.—II. 


Since the appearance of the 
writer’s first article on this sub- 
ject in last February’s number of 
the Magazine,! the usual annual 
comedy on the subject of army 
recruiting has been duly played 
out in Parliament. 

On the 20th February last Mr 
Hanbury, on the motion for going 
into Committee of Supply on the 
Army Estimates, opened an inter- 
esting discussion upon the ques- 
tion of recruiting for the army. 
He duly marshalled his figures 
and his facts, which were signifi- 
cant enough, and he succeeded in 
making out a very serious indict- 
ment against the War Office. He 
was supported in his contentions 
and statements by many of the 
military members of the House, 
some of whom, like Sir E. Hamley, 
spoke with great weight and au- 
thority; men who were perfectly 
conversant with their subject, and 
who were well aware of its im- 
portance to the interests of the 
Empire, and of the danger and 
significance of the present state 
of affairs. When the War Min- 
ister rose to answer these criti- 
cisms, it need hardly be said that 
official optimism was the key-note 
of his reply. He begged the House 
not to be led away by the pessi- 
mist criticisms of the honourable 
members who had just spoken. 
There was really no ground for 
any serious and exaggerated alarm. 
He was assured by the Inspector- 
General of Recruiting that evi- 
dence existed on all sides to prove 
that the popularity of the army 
was not on the wane. He dwelt 
at some length upon the increased 
comforts and advantages the sol- 


diers nowadays enjoyed, especially 
in the way of improved quarters, 
cook-houses, barrack furniture, and 
accommodation generally. He was 
in hopes (sanguine man that he 
is!) that all these measures would 
tend to make the service more 
attractive to recruits. Doubtless 
there were some weak points in 
our system here and there, and 
some awkward figures and facts 
to be faced, but he was doing his 
best to remedy the deficiencies 
which revealed themselves. Final- 
ly, by way of throwing a bone to 
the malcontents who are dissat- 
isfied with the present state of 
affairs, he announced his inten- 
tion of having recourse to that 
well-known device which so often 
serves as an excuse for doing 
nothing—viz., the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the whole 
subject. Upon this the mover of 
the amendment withdrew it, and 
the House of Commons was only 
too pleased to get rid till next 
year of an awkward and disagree- 
able subject, of which, despite its 
importance, not one-tenth of its 
members knows, or cares to know, 
anything, and in which they do 
not regard it as incumbent upon 
them to take any interest at all. 
“ Populus vult decipi, decipiatur.” 
And so, alas! as usual, the annual 
comedy ended. 

It need hardly be pointed out 
that all such arguments and state- 
ments as those expressed by the 
War Minister on the occasion 
just referred to, are wholly irrele- 
vant to the real point at issue. 
Year by year we require a certain 
quota of recruits, and year by year 
the establishment of the army is 


1 See ‘ Maga,’ February 1891. 
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deficient by some thousands of 
men, because the present terms and 
conditions of service fail to attract 
a sufficient number of recruits. 
Even during the last year the net 
result of the War Office’s utmost 
efforts to obtain the requisite num- 
ber of men is, that the establish- 
ment is deficient by 4693 men.! 
And this very meagre result has 
only been obtained after having 
recourse to every imaginable de- 
vice, such as paring the standards 
of chest-measurement and height 
down to their utmost limit, and 
worse than all, by drawing on the 
Militia for as large a number of re- 
cruits as could be got from it.? In 
the face of such ominous facts as 
these, it is idle to point out how 
much better off the soldier now is 
than he was ten or twenty years 
ago, and to dwell upon the im- 
proved treatment in every way 
which he nowadays receives from 
the State. Of course without some 
increase of advantages of this kind 
the army would cease to attract 
any recruits at all. The real ques- 
tion is, whether these things have 
increased as fast as the wages and 
the standard of comfort in the 
classes from which our recruits 
are drawn. Whatever may be the 
cause or causes of it, there is 
abundance of evidence, vouched 
for by official figures and facts, 
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that the popularity of army service 
is on the wane, that the official 
figures and statistics of age, chest- 
measurement, and height compare 
unfavourably with the official fig- 
ures and statistics of ten years 
ago.® These facts are too serious 
for the country to be trifled with 
or explained away by specious 
arguments and statements which 
can impose upon the House of 
Commons and the public only 
because they are credulous and 
ignorant of the real state of 
affairs. 

Putting these inanities aside, 
which to any one with a sense of 
humour would be ludicrous were 
it not that such important issues, 
affecting not only the prestige and 
honour, but even the very exist- 
ence of the Empire, are involved 
in them, the writer now proposes 
to discuss, as far as the limits of 
this article will allow, a few of 
the main causes of the growing 
unpopularity of military service. 
These causes are, it may be ob- 
served, as manifold and varied as 
the remedies which have been ad- 
vocated from time to time for 
remedying them. The difficulties 
of the War Office in this matter 
are twofold. In the first place, it 
has to attract recruits into the 
service; and secondly, it has to 
keep them contented when they 


1 Only once at the end of each of the last six years has the army establish- 


ment been complete. 


This was at the end of 1887. 
its established strength.—See Recruiting Report for 1890, p. 23. 


It was then 347 men above 
With regard 








to the men enlisted during 1890, it was asserted in a leading article in the ‘ Army 
and Navy Gazette’ of May 2, that out of the total number of recruits—viz., 
31,407—there were 8000 ‘‘ special” recruits enlisted,—i.e., youths who did not 
come up even to the prescribed standards of physique, &c., which are certainly 
moderate enough ! 

2 According to every principle of military organisation, the army should 
strengthen and not weaken the militia. Our recruiting necessities, however, 
have compelled the War Office to reverse and ignore this important principle, and 
the militia has now become a mere feeder to the army. This being so, it is clear 
that it can in no sense be any longer looked upon, now that it is annually drained 
of its best men, as a reserve upon which to fall back in time of need. 

* See the tables in the ‘General Annual Returns of the British Army.’ 
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have enlisted. It is clear that the 
first difficulty must be overcome 
before the second can be dealt 
with. It is the more necessary 
to bear this in mind, because in 
nearly all discussions and debates 
concerning recruiting and the un- 
popularity of army service there 
are always a plentiful array of 
ingenious statements and calcula- 
tions brought forward to prove 
and to illustrate how well off a 
soldier is, and to demonstrate that 
on the whole he is far better off 
than he would be in civil life. 
All this may of course be indis- 
putable enough from many points 
of view ; but such calculations and 
statements, though specious enough 
when used as an argument which 
might serve to induce men to en- 
list, are of little practical value so 
long as the men whom it is desired 
to attract do not appreciate these 
advantages, and are not, as a matter 
of fact, tempted to enlist thereby. 
When we look, however, at all the 
circumstances of the case —viz., 
the vastly improved treatment and 
conditions of a soldier’s life, the 
ever-increasing difficulty which 
unskilled labourers experience in 
gaining ‘their livelihood in our 
overcrowded land, and the fierce 
struggle and competition for em- 
ployment and work which is so 
constantly going on—it seems to 
be plain that there must be some 
very strong deterrent causes in ac- 
tive operation which tend to make 
army service so unpopular, and 
which render it more and more 
difficult, as each year goes by, to 
obtain a sufficient number of able- 
bodied youths to fill up the annual 
vacancies in the ranks. 

One of the principal of these 
causes, at any rate, with which the 
writer proposes in this article spe- 
cially to deal, is well known, and 
is patent to any one who is gifted 
with the most ordinary powers of 
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observation. There can indeed be 
no doubt that the deplorable con- 
dition into which thousands of 
soldiers lapse when they have 
passed into the Reserve, has a 
more prejudicial and deterrent 
effect upon the great mass of 
our population, and _ especially 
upon those young men _ who 
would make the most desirable 
class of recruits, than almost all 
other causes put together. 

In order to explain, however, 
how it is that this state of affairs 
has come to pass, it will be neces- 
sary to go back a few years and cast 
a retrospective glance at the man- 
ner in which the Reserve has been 
dealt with since the first formation 
of the force. It must be borne in 
mind that during the last twenty 
years or so, nearly half a million of 
men and youths have, according to 
official returns, been enlisted for 
short service in the army. Leav- 
ing aside the number of these men 
who are now serving in the ranks, 
there are over 59,000 of them at 
present in the Army Reserve. If 
we add to these at least 80,000 to 
100,000 men who have been finally 
discharged from the Reserve, the 
number of Reservists and ex-Re- 
servists at present in the country 
rises to a high figure. As the vast 
majority of these men have during 
their period of Reserve service, and 
also after that period has expired, 
somehow or other to gain their 
living in the general labour mar- 
ket, it is clear that their position 
and prospects, scattered as they are 
over the length and breadth of the 
United Kingdom, must exercise 
an enormous influence for good or 
for bad upon the minds of the 
classes from whom our recruits 
are drawn, and have a far greater 
effect than all other causes com- 
bined in inducing them to regard 
army service in a favourable or 
unfavourable light. According to 
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the degree in which the fact of a 
man having served with the col- 
ours helps or hinders him in gain- 
ing his livelihood during his period 
of Reserveservice—?.e., during from 
three to nine of the best years of 
his life—will he be regarded to a 
great extent by the better class of 
possible recruits either as an ex- 
ample to be followed, or as a 
precedent to be shunned. 

No Government recruiting agen- 
cies, no statements of the advan- 
tages of army service, would have 
half so much permanent effect in 
bringing us men of the right stamp 
to enlist, as the example of thou- 
sands of Reserve men finding them- 
selves, after the excitement and 
variety of a few years’ soldiering, 
as well, and in many cases better, 
able to get work than their com- 
rades in civil life. If, however, 
the contrary is the case, and Re- 
serve men’s services are at a marked 
disadvantage and discount in the 
labour market, that better class of 
recruits which inspectors-general 
are constantly hoping for, but 
which seem still to be somewhat 
in the land of hope, will regard the 
overtures of the army authorities 
with indifference, and will pass by 
on the other side, charm they never 
so wisely. ‘ 

As the unpopularity of recruit- 
ing is now so great, it seems to me 
well worth while to inquire into 
the present position and prospects 
of this large and yearly increas- 
ing body of men, upon whom we 
rely to fill up the ranks of our 
army in any time of great emer- 
gency. 

When short-service men first 
began to flow into the Reserve, and 
this force began to attain tangible 
proportions — 7.¢., in the years 
1876-78—one of the first and most 
obvious points upon which it was 
clearly necessary that a fixed and 
definite policy should be decided 
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upon and adhered to was the use 
which was in future to be made of 
the force. In other words, the 
question soon arose whether it 
was to be called out as originally 
intended, only for its legitimate 
purpose—viz., in great national 
emergencies—or was it necessary, 
politic, or expedient that some or 
any of the men composing it should 
be made use of and expended for 
the ordinary and everyday wants 
of the army—.e., forour constantly 
recurring colonial wars? The law 
upon this point was clear enough— 
viz., that the men of the force were 
only liable to be called out (except 
for training) in cases of great 
national emergency. 

Unfortunately, no definite policy 
on this point was ever decided 
upon, or if it was, no pretence was 
ever made of adhering to it. No 
sooner had the strength of the 
Reserve reached a total of some 
15,000 or 16,000 men, than the 
army authorities at once began to 
show a desire to make use of the 
men of the force, as far as they 
could, for our petty wars, and by 
this convenient means to supply 
the pressing demands of the day, 
and to make up for the shortcom- 
ings of our organisation. 

This desire was strengthened by 
demands which were made from 
time to time in the newspaper 
press that the force should be so 
used, 

Accordingly, in the summer of 
1879, when the miserably inefficient 
condition in which four or five 
battalions were sent to the Cape 
had revealed to the public the full 
extent of the dearth there was of 
trained and seasoned soldiers in 
these corps, which were first for 
foreign service, the army authorities 
became anxious to get back into 
the ranks some of the trained 
soldiers who had, on the comple- 
tion of their service with the 
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colours, been drafted into the 
Reserve, and who were, till a great 
national emergency arose, securely 
locked up in that force. Upon 
this it was discovered that it would 
be legal to call for volunteers from 
the Reserve, and this was accord- 
ingly done. Again, in February 
1881, when it was thought that 
hostilities were inevitable with the 
Boers, an army circular was issued, 
offering inducements to Reserve 
men to volunteer for active service. 
Prior, however, to these measures 
being taken, it was from time to 
time complained of in leading 
articles in the military and other 
journals that many of our best 
men were locked up in the Reserve, 
and could not therefore be used 
when wanted. 

The chapter of current events, 
and the pressing necessities of the 
hour, soon gave the army author- 
ities an opportunity, or rather, it 
would be more just to say, com- 
pelled them to comply on a more 
wholesale scale with these short- 
sighted and impolitic demands. In 
the summer of 1882 we had to 
send an expedition to Egypt. As 
has always happened on such oc- 
casions, our battalions of young 
soldiers which formed part of the 
expeditionary force were found, 
in spite of wholesale volunteering 
from other corps, to be quite unfit 
to be sent on active service with- 
out being strengthened and stif- 
fened with a mixture of old 
soldiers. The exigencies of the 
moment were urgent, and somehow 
or other the necessary quota of 
men had to be furnished. Accord- 
ingly, as an obvious and easy way 
out of the difficulty, it was again 
decided to have recourse to the 
Reserve, and from 10,000 to 11,000 
of these men were accordingly 
called out, a due proportion of 
whom were sent to Egypt, and 
served there during the campaign. 
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Thus it will be seen that in the 
space of the five years almost im- 
mediately following the first for- 
mation of the Reserve, the men of 
that force were called out, or were 
tempted, in greater or less num- 
bers, to volunteer for active ser- 
vice on no less than four different 
occasions, 

It may be asked, How did this 
manner of using the force affect 
the positions of the men compos- 
ing it, and their prospects of gain- 
ing their livelihood in civil life? 
This is a point which is easily 
explained. 

In the years 1877-1878, when 
short-service soldiers who had 
served their time with the colours, 
and had passed into the Reserve, 
first began to seek employment in 
the general labour market, the em- 
ployer of labour saw only one dis- 
advantage, and that a remote one, 
in engaging’a Reserve man—viz., 
that he was liable to be recalled to 
the colours in case of imminent 
national danger or great emer- 
gency. An employer was justi- 
fied in thinking that these seasons 
would be of very rare occurrence, 
and that consequently the chances 
of his being deprived of the ser- 
vices of any such men whom he 
might happen to employ was a re- 
mote contingency which he could 
very well afford to risk. The num- 
ber of Reserve men, moreover, in 
the country was at that time very 
small, and the result was that the 
Reservist was scarcely under any 
disadvantage in competing for any 
employment for which he was fit 
in the general labour market. Un- 
fortunately, as I have already ex- 
plained, the course of events and 
the policy of the War Office were 
against the interests of the Reserve 
man from the very commencement. 
If he had only been called out in 
1878, when the occasion was a 
legitimate one, no great injury 
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could have been done to his posi- 
tion and prospects. But when 
employers found that Reservists 
were liable to be called out by a 
superior master, or tempted away 
by bounties or other inducements 
from their employment at any time, 
and that the Reserve was being 
drawn upon for one reason or an- 
other nearly every year, they nat- 
urally began to regard the Re- 
servist in quite another light. 
Many of those who knowingly or 
unknowingly happened to have 
taken Reserve men into their em- 
ploy found themselves, on account 
of our little wars, suddenly de- 
prived of their services. What 
was worse still, the employer nat- 
urally considered, after the expe- 
rience of the years 1878-1882, that 
there was no security that he would 
not be liable to the same inconve- 
nience at any time in future. As 
an obvious and direct consequence 
of all this, the feeling became gene- 
ral that the employment of Reser- 
vists was to be avoided, as being 
very likely to entail great incon- 
venience and loss at any time. 

As our little wars have been 
proverbial for their frequency, 
teserve men very soon found out 
to their cost that this perversion 
of the First Class Reserve implied 
avery serious aggravation of the 
disabilities which Reserve service 
carries with it in civil life. Not 
only does the Reservist find him- 
self unable to set up in any 
small business or employment he 
may have been able to engage in 
with any confidence that he will 
be left alone for any length of 
time, but what is worse still, he 
has long ago found out that when 
he is drafted into the Reserve and 
applies for any situation, one of 
the first questions which he is 
asked is whether he belongs to the 
Reserve, and that, if he admits 
the fact, his chance of obtaining 
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any employment worth having is 
gone. 

Naturally, after the experience 
of the years 1878-1882, there have 
been misgivings in the public mind 
that this liability to service at any 
time may in the future be regarded 
as the normal réle of the force, and 
no one with any competent know- 
ledge of the weak points of our 
military organisation can deny that 
such views are perfectly justifiable. 
Few employers will care to have 
a man in their service who is actu- 
ally as well as technically liable 
to be called away at any time by 
obligations from which he cannot 
free himself, and which he was jus- 
tified in thinking when he enlist- 
ed he would only be called upon 
under extraordinary circumstances 
to fulfil. 

The difficulty of these men soon 
changed its character for the worse, 
and became not so much a ques- 
tion of getting back to a situation 
after being called out, but of find- 
ing one in the first instance. 
There can be no doubt that the 
position in which the vast majority 
of these men find themselves is 
most unfortunate. They have been 
turned out of the army, however 
willing they may have been to re- 
main in it ; the War Office neglects 
to give them any help or facilities for 
making the start which they sorely 
need in civil life; and when they 
endeavour to obtain any employ- 
ment in the general labour market, 
nine employers out of ten will not 
engage them because they belong 
still to the army, and are liable to 
be either called out or tempted 
away to volunteer at any time for 
any small war. 

Are the thousands of men 
through the length and breadth 
of the land who now find them- 
selves in this position, and who 
cannot legally emigrate in order 
to better themselves, likely to en- 
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courage their relations to enlist ? 
Or is the sight of men who have 
served their time with the colours, 
and who find themselves in the 
plight I have just described, likely 
to encourage the class from whom 
our recruits are drawn to regard 
military service as a desirable 
thing ? 

Boycotted and rejected by all, 
the Reservist has long ago become 
nobody’s child. Let any one who 
cares to take the trouble make 
inquiries in the haunts of these 
poor men, either in London or in 
the provinces, and he will ascer- 
tain that in every place where 
they congregate at all, there are 
numbers to be found in the great- 
est poverty and distress. Large 
numbers of them swell the popu- 
lation of the lowest classes in the 
far east of London. A fair pro- 
portion become professional va- 
grants, and are wont periodically 
to be the inmates of unions and 
refuges throughout the country. 
In some country districts they 
are in the habit of tramping the 
country, sometimes in droves, 
during the summer months. In 
winter they crowd night refuges 
and casual wards both in London 
and the provinces ; while others, in 
many cases from no fault of their 
own, gradually become idlers, desti- 
tute loafers, day-to-day and hand- 
to-mouth labourers, who pick up 
odd jobs when and where they can, 
and tend, by their yearly increas- 
ing numbers, to strengthen the 
prejudices against the soldier’s 
calling, to perpetuate and to stereo- 
type more and more the hopelessly 
low estimation in which, by the 
respectable working classes, army 
service is held. Granted that a 


certain proportion of these men 
are worthless, and would not keep 
any situation they might be pro- 
vided with for a week; but there 
are, on the other hand, very many 
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among them who would acquit 
themselves most creditably if they 
could get a chance. The efforts 
of many of these poor fellows to 
obtain work are oftentimes as gal- 
lant as their active service; but 
they are weighted with the burden 
of a career which, however honour- 
able on the lips of festive speakers 
after dinner, disables them in their 
search for employment and work. 

In addition to all I have here 
stated, there is another reason 
which militates more than any- 
thing else against Reserve men 
obtaining employment in civil 
life, and that is the steady and 
dogged refusal of any Government, 
whether Liberal or Conservative, 
to have anything to say to employ- 
ing them, though occasionally lan- 
guid efforts have been made to in- 
duce other people to do so. Hun- 
dreds, nay thousands, of those men 
might, in the course of the last 
ten or twelve years, if any persis- 
tent system had been instituted, 
and steadily and earnestly carried 
out, have been employed in the 
different departments of the State, 
and also by the general public 
throughout the kingdom. 

So long as the Government con- 
tinues to regard these men with 
indifference, and neglects or de- 
clines to take any real interest in 
their wellbeing, the various agen- 
cies which have been recently 
started with the object of giving 
them a good chance of obtaining 
employment in civil life may do 
something towards helping some 
few hundreds of them; but it 
would be absurd to suppose that 
they can ever deal effectively with 
the thousands who now lack em- 
ployment. The habitual tone and 
attitude of the War Office towards 
Reservists cuts the ground from 
under the feet of these agencies, 
and leaves them virtually no an- 
swer with which to combat the 
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arguments against employing Re- 
servists which may be addressed 
to them. 

The foregoing, then, are the dis- 
advantages with which Reserve 
men have to cope, and it must be 
admitted that they are grave 
enough. What are the advan- 
tages which the State bestows upon 
him in order to compensate for 
these drawbacks? There is only 
one—viz., that he receives six- 
pence a-day. With this pittance 
he is left to shift for himself as 
best he can. The War Office vir- 
tually says to him: “Go your 
way, live as best you can on six- 
pence a-day ; as long as we can get 
hold of you when we want to send 
you out to Egypt or the Soudan, 
to Afghanistan or the Cape, that 
is all we care about.” It is clear 
that in the great majority of cases 
Reservists in this position may be 
literally and correctly described as 
men on long leave with sixpence 
a-day to keep them from starving ; 
and doubtless to many men thus 
situated, especially to those who 
have no settled employment, a re- 
call to the ranks is welcome enough. 
Under these circumstances it can 
be no great matter for surprise 
that very many cases are reported 
of Army Reserve men trying to 
re-enlist. 

Inherited traditions die very 
hard, especially among the lower 
classes, and the tradition among 
them that the army is a very un- 
desirable calling for a young man, 
which has been handed down and 
cherished by them for at least a 
hundred years, is not by any means 
dead yet, but is oftentimes, it 
would seem, as strong as ever. 
What is more, it is certainly not 
likely to die out as long as the 
condition of the great majority 
of Reservists tends inevitably to 
nourish and confirm the idea 
that destitution and semi-starva- 
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tion are the most direct and 
obvious consequences of enlist- 
ment. If semi-pauperism and 
inability to earn a living during 
the best years of a man’s life were 
in many cases the direct and ob- 
vious consequences of a few years’ 
service in the lower ranks of the 
Post Office or in the Metropolitan 
Police, does any one imagine that 
service in these departments would 
be popular with the working 
classes? It was officially recorded 
some years ago that nothing tended 
so much to check recruiting as 
the sight of men who had, for 
some reason or another, been dis- 
charged from the service on tem- 
porary pensions of small amount. 
Does any one suppose that the 
spectacle of hundreds of men 
wandering all over the country in 
search of work, and half starving 
upon a pittance of sixpence a-day, 
has any different effect ? 

Under these circumstances it 
may fairly be asked, Has military 
service so strong a hold upon the 
affections of the working classes 
that the War Office can afford, 
by its unwise and impolitic neglect 
of the Reservists, to neutralise 
and undo with one hand what it 
is always striving, with a large 
expenditure of public money, but 
with very questionable success, 
to achieve with the other? Un- 
palatable as the truth may be, 
no one who cares to inform him- 
self of the real state of the case 
can have the least doubt that that 
is the task in which the War 
Office has for the last ten years 
or so been virtually engaged. The 
task is, unfortunately for the 
country, the taxpayer, and the 
public money, a most unequal 
and unprofitable one, inasmuch as, 
while the Government recruiting 
agencies may be counted by tens, 
the semi-destitute Reserve men, 
who, consciously or unconsciously, 
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every day of their lives are a 
standing warning to men against 
enlistment, are to be counted by 
thousands. 

Under existing circumstances, 
can we wonder that, in spite of 
all that has been done for the 
soldier during the last fifteen or 
twenty years, the army as a call- 
ing not only makes no progress, 
but actually recedes in popular 
favour, and that we draw our 
recruits from precisely the same, 
or even from lower social classes 
than those from which we drew 
them two decades ago? 

That the picture that has here 
been drawn of the condition of 
large numbers of Reserve men 
throughout the country is in no 
way exaggerated there is a mass 
of evidence! in possession of the 
writer to prove, but one or two 
extracts must here suffice. 

In a work entitled ‘ Problems of 
a Great City,’ published some few 
years ago, the author, speaking of 
distress in London, says :— 


“ The larger portion of the remain- 
ing 20 per cent consists of soldiers. 
Large numbers of men who have 
served the Queen in recent campaigns 
are compelled on wet and snowy 
nights to tramp the streets because 
they have nowhere to get a crust or a 
shelter. Trades are not learned in 
the army so as to enable ex-soldiers 
to compete with skilled and energetic 
men engaged for the whole of their 
lifetime in the practice of one em- 
ployment. Trades acquired in the ser- 
vices do not, except in special cases, 
enable the learners to obtain a subse- 
quent livelihood. Many men leaving 
the army are practically homeless ; 
and as the scanty store of money 
taken with them melts away, they 
gravitate to the banks of the Thames, 
and become rivals for work, which 
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only one in three can succeed in 
obtaining. 

“Tt would be impertinent to ex- 
press an opinion as to the military 
effect of the short- service system. 
The effect, however, on the condition 
of the lives of the poor, has been dis- 
astrous, from all points of view. A 
man who is fit to serve the Queen 
must be physically and morally supe- 
rior to the vast proportion of the 
urban population into which he sinks 
when discharged from his regiment. 
His discharge is attended, in the ma- 
jority of instances, by relapse into 
hopeless poverty. The number of 
soldiers among the unemployed is 
appalling. They crowd the casual 
wards, and are found in every em- 
ployment where skill is not required. 
Ifa man is borne on the roll of the 
first or second class of the Army Re- 
serve, his chance of employment is 
lessened ; for, since every petty émeute 
abroad has involved calling up the 
second line of defence—as much as 
though we were menaced with grave 
national danger—employers naturally 
refrain from engaging men who at 
any moment are liable to be with- 
drawn from positions of more or less 
trust and importance.” 


The following extract is taken 
from a pamphlet written in 1885, 
entitled “ Short Service and the 
Employment of Reserve Soldiers”: ” 


“Happening the other day to be in 
the east of London, and having been 
told that there were in the neighbour- 
hood a large number of Army Reserve 
men out of work, I thought that an 
hour or two could not be better or 
more advantageously spent than in 
interviewing some of these men, with 
a view to ascertaining from their point 
of view the causes which militate 
against their chances of obtaining 
employment. I was met at the out- 
set by what at first appeared to be a 
formidable difficulty. The district 
might, as I had been assured, be 
flooded with men of the class to which 





' The reader is referred, for more information upon this topic, to an admirable 
lecture given on 17th April last, at the United Service Institution, by Colonel F. 
J. Graves, 20th Hussars. 

* The author of this pamphlet is Major C. W. White. 
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I refer, but how was I to find them ? 
The idea struck me, to call in the 
assistance of that always useful and 
reliable body, the police. 

“ Accordingly I proceeded to the 
nearest police station, and was for- 
tunate in coming across a most oblig- 
ing superintendent, who entered at 
once into the spirit of my enterprise 
—if such I may call it—and put me 
in the way of obtaining all the infor- 
mation I required. 

“His first step was to send for an 
ex-cavalry man, the possessor of the 
Afghan medal with three clasps, now 
a constable in the force. With him I 
started on my rambles. My guide 
was a bright and intelligent fellow, 
who had left the army as a corporal. 
I felt myself to be particularly for- 
tunate, for I had chanced to hit upon 
the very man I wanted to enable me 
to acquire the knowledge of which I 
stood in need. 

“T interrogated my guide—a guide 
I certainly considered him, as he led 
me through a maze of streets and 
alleys literally reeking with dirt and 
filth. . . 

““Question those men, sir,’ my 
guide observed as we neared a mag- 
nificently embellished gin - palace ; 
‘you will hear what they have to 
say. Four or five of them are Reserve 
men, and will, I think, enlighten you 
as to the consequences to them of 
military service.’ 

“T acted on the suggestion. 

“The replies to my interrogations 
were in all instances to the same 
effect : ‘I am willing enough to work, 
sir, only I cannot get anything to do.’ 

““But why?’ I asked; ‘surely 
there are any number of openings.’ 

“* Well, yes, to be sure ; but they 
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will_not have anything to do with 
Army Reserve men in these parts. 
They say that they cannot depend 
upon them, as they may be called up 
at a busy time to join the colours, and 
there would be a difficulty in filling 
their places.’ I addressed other men, 
and received the same answer to all 
my inquiries. The deferred pay had 
been spent, and the men, having no 
trade to fall back upon, had to get 
along as best they could, doing an odd 
job here and another there.” 


Plenty of other testimony, both 
written and oral, of the same 
kind might be adduced in cor- 
roboration of these facts, but the 
writer must here content himself 
with mentioning that in the sum- 
mer of 1887 he sent down an 
intelligent sergeant of the com- 
missionaires to the east end of 
London, with instructions to make 
full inquiries about the general 
condition of the Reserve men he 
might find there. The sergeant 
was thus occupied for two or three 
days, and his report fully corrobo- 
rated the accounts just quoted.! 

In reply to all this it will 
doubtless be answered that neither 
the Government nor the War 
Office can create appointments for 
these men. This is true enough ; 
but it needs only a_ superficial 
acquaintance with the subject to 
see that very much might, in the 
course of the last ten or twelve 
years, have been effected, if only 
the matter had been taken up in 











1 This sergeant, among other items of information, reported to me that Re- 
servists and ex-Reservists were always in great demand for service in the United 
States army, recruits for which are always difficult to obtain in America. He 
told me, moreover, that there was an organised agency (carried on, of course, 
secretly) in the East end of London for enlisting and shipping off to the United 
States any Reservists who were willing to enlist. The terms were generally a 
£2 bounty, a free kit, and the liberal pay and treatment which soldiers obtain in 
America. If these facts are true, they may probably go far to account for the 
large number of Reservists who are annually reported as absent without leave— 
i.e., in plain language, deserters—and who are, as a rule, never heard of again. 
The average annual loss to the Reserve from this cause alone has during the last 
five years (i.e., from 1886-90) been 1431 men, or a total of 7157.—See Report of 
Inspector-General of Recruiting for 1890, p. 13. 
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earnest and worked upon some 
definite plan. Above all, a most 
necessary and useful example 
would have been set; and if the 
War Office would give some prac- 
tical proofs of its interest and 
confidence in Reserve men (many 
of whom are fully deserving of it), 
by employing them whenever and 
wherever there is a chance of 
doing so, doubtless other Govern- 
ment departments, and the public 
generally, would in time follow 
suit. Until, however, this ex - 
ample is set, it is quite useless 
to hope that any great progress 
towards providing Reservists with 
employment and work will ever 
be made. 

It is now some five or six years 
ago since the National Association 
for the Employment of Reserve 
and Discharged Soldiers was, by 
the energy of many officers and 
other gentlemen, set on foot, with 
the express object of trying to 
remedy, if possible, the deplorable 
condition of the great majority of 
Reserve men. Every well-wisher 
of the army must regret that the 
War Minister, when appealed to 
for assistance and pecuniary sup- 
port by the Association, did not 
see his way (though he must have 
had a full knowledge of all the 
circumstances of the case, and of 
the discredit and unpopularity of 
the service which the condition of 
the Reservists generally entailed) 
to give it any hearty and effective 
co-operation and aid. All that 
could be obtained from the De- 
partment in aid of the all-impor- 
tant objects of this Association 
was a miserable grant of £200 
a-year! Taking the Reserve at 
59,000 men, this sum is equal to 
an annual grant of considerably 
less than a penny a man! 

The unwillingness of employers 
of labour to take Reservists into 
their service has sometimes led to 
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their being charged with a want 
of public spirit and patriotism on 
this account. To such accusations 
as these the reply of employers 
and the public in general is prac- 
tically much to the following 
effect, and as matters stand at 
present is quite unanswerable, 
viz. :— 

“ Firstly, if you wish us to take 
Reservists as willingly as we en- 
gage other suitable men into our 
employ, let us have some guaran- 
tee that we shall not be deprived 
of their services on the outbreak 
of the first little war which may 
occur. 

“Secondly, if you really wish 
that Reservists should, wherever 
it is possible, be employed, give us 
a proof of your interest and con- 
fidence in them by first employing 
them yourselves in all available 
posts (of which, as we are well 
aware, you could, if you chose, 
have a very considerable number 
at your disposal) for which they 
are suitable. 

“Whilst the Government, as 
represented by the War Office, 
persistently declines to trouble it- 
self in any way about these men, 
who are their own servants, and 
who therefore have a special claim 
upon the State, why should we be 
expected to run the risk of loss 
and inconvenience for them ?” 
The truth of these arguments it 
is hard to gainsay. 

As an example of what might 
have been effected in this direc- 
tion if ever the matter had seri- 
ously been taken in hand, and if 
the Government was really anxious 
to make use of the means at its 
command, I will cite the case of 
two large Government establish- 
ments (and I select them because 
they are both under the entire 
control of the War Office)—viz., 
the Government factories at Wool- 
wich and Enfield. A parliament- 
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ary return published in 1886 shows 
that the number of workmen then 
employed at these two places on 
March 1, 1886, was 12,390. <A 
certain proportion of these arti- 
sans are employed in highly skilled 
labour, for which no one supposes 
that Reserve men would ever be 
fitted. The return, however, shows 
that there are 4225 men classed as 
‘“Jabourers ” employed, in addition 
to bricklayers, masons, carpenters, 
painters, writers, timekeepers, as 
well as 2389 men in “other and 
subsidiary trades.”! Now many of 
these trades which I have named 
are abundantly represented in 
the army, and there would be no 
difficulty in finding plenty of good 
Reserve men for such employments 
as these ; nor would there be any 
difficulty, in the event of these 
men being called out, in finding 
plenty of others, willing and fit 
for such ordinary employments, to 
take their places.” 

Of course it will be answered 
that the employment of Reserve 
men, as here suggested, would 
very possibly be attended with 
inconvenience and risk, both now 
and hereafter. This is a point 
which no one doubts; but if the 
War Office is unwilling to disturb 
its ordinary routine, and to put up 
with and overcome such inconveni- 
ences as these, it is quite certain 
that neither the general public nor 
any one else will take the initiative 
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and set a self-sacrificing example, 
or think it incumbent upon them 
to do anything at all in the matter. 

It is easy, of course, for any 
writer with a fair knowledge of 
the subject to declaim against all 
the mischief which is being done 
to the best interests of the army 
by the present general condition of 
the Army Reserve. The real diffi- 
culty, however, is to devise reme- 
dies for these evils which all must 
so deeply deplore. 

What, then, it may be asked, 
are the measures which it is ad- 
visable for the War Office to 
take, as a first step towards amel- 
iorating the condition of the men 
of the Army Reserve, so as to 
render that force a help instead 
of (as it undoubtedly is at pres- 
ent) a standing hindrance to the 
recruitment of the army ? 

The more obviously necessary 
of these measures may be summed 
up as follows :-— 

(a) To confine and limit the réle 
of the Reserve to its legitimate 
purpose—viz., to times of great 
national emergency. 

(b) To form a special section of 
about one-tenth or so of the Re- 
serve—i.e., of 4000 or 5000 men 
—with increased pay, who should 
be liable to be called out at any 
time when their services may be 
required for any of our small 
wars.® 

(c) To announce officially that 





1 At Woolwich arsenal, also, in addition to the skilled mechanics, there are, I 
am informed, over a thousand unskilled workmen constantly employed. 

2 When the National Association for the Employment of Reserve and Dis- 
charged Soldiers was first formed, the secretary sent round a circular to the vari- 
ous civil Government departments, soliciting their support, and asking them to 


employ Reservists wherever it was possible to do so. 


It can scarcely be a matter 


for surprise that not one of the departments has in any way responded to the circu- 
lar, inasmuch as they were well aware that, with the exception of a few men em- 
ployed as clerks and writers, the War Office, which was naturally expected to 
lead the way, was making no effort to employ the Reservists. 

3 The requirements of our small wars, as a rule, do not necessitate the despatch 
from England of more than 2000—4000 at the most—to the seat of war to re- 


inforce the troops serving abroad which are ordered there. 


It should be a com- 
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the remainder of the force should 
be absolutely exempt from liability 
to be called out,! except in times 
of imminent national danger and 
for periodical trainings. 

(d) To make every effort to em- 
ploy as many Reservists as possible 
in the establishments under its 
control. (The War Office will 
then be in a position, which it 
certainly is not at present, to ask 
others, including the civil depart- 
ments of Government, to do like- 
wise. ) 

(e) To inaugurate a system 
whereby a portion of every Re- 
servist’s deferred pay should, on 
his passing into the Reserve, be 
retained, so that, in the event of 
his being employed by the State 
or by any private employer, this 
money should be used to keep a 
hold over the man, and as a guar- 
antee of his honesty to a certain 
amount, without any risk to the 
public. 

(f) To appoint some officer at 
army headquarters, whose special 
business it should be to look after 
the interests of Reserve men. As 
long as it is nobody’s business to 
trouble himself as to whether Re- 
servists get work or not, the con- 
dition of the great mass of these 
men will certainly remain as de- 
plorable as it is at the present time. 

(g) To subsidise liberally the 
National Association for the Em- 
ployment of Reserve and Dis- 
charged Soldiers—zi.e., to grant it 
a liberal sum per head for every 
Reserve man whom the Associa- 
tion is able to provide satisfac- 
torily for any length of time with 
employment or work. 

There are many other causes, 
of course, which contribute to the 


paratively easy matter for the military authorities to ensure that these 4000 men 
were kept efficient (by periodical and regular training) in every respect. 

1 This would be a first step towards repairing the mischief which has already 
been done, and by giving confidence to employers and the public generally, might 
render it far easier than at present for Reservists to obtain employment in the 
general labour market. 
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growing unpopularity of the ser- 
vice. Prominence has, however, 
in the present article, been given 
to this one because of its magni- 
tude and importance, because it 
lies at the threshold of our dif- 
ficulties, and is the first problem 
which must be dealt with, and for 
which a remedy must be found. 
Sooner or later, like it as little as 
they may, the War Office authori- 
ties, if we are to have any army 
at all, will have to deal with this 
problem, and to find a remedy for 
it ; and the longer the question is 
evaded, the more money will have 
to be spent in making good the 
mischief that previous neglect has 
caused. Of one thing the country 
and the taxpayer may rest quite 
assured—viz., that until this is 
done, the War Minister may in- 
crease the soldier’s pay, he may 
build palatial barracks for his 
accommodation and comfort, he 
may appoint the ablest commit- 
tee on recruiting, he may expend 
thousands upon thousands of the 
public money to attract men into 
the army, but military service will 
not become one jot or one iota 
more popular or respectable in the 
eyes and estimation of the work- 
ing classes than it is at the pres- 
ent time. If, however, the War 
Office authorities are wise in time, 
and are able to deal successfully 
with it, there are other useful re- 
forms and measures which may be 
carried out with a fair and reason- 
able prospect of success. The 
nature of these reforms and mea- 
sures, and the manner in which 
they might best be carried out, 
are topics with which the writer 
hopes in a future article to deal. 
F. Cnenevix TRENCH. 
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By Jack THE SHEPHERD. 


TnosE who reckon time and 
years by the names of Derby win- 
ners, as ‘‘So-and-so happened in 
Galopin’s year,” or “I came of age 
in Ormonde’s year,” will puzzle 
their heads in vain to fix the date 
of the memorable trial of which 
the following story gives an ac- 
count, as for obvious reasons the 
names of the horses and spectators 
are altered. Suffice it that it was 
longer ago than the writer cares 
to believe. Those of us who, in 
this turmoil of life, in this far too 
busy age, still find leisure for re- 
trospection—so sweet yet so sad an 
indulgence !—may often murmur, 
half believing, half convinced, 
“accedente senecté ”— 





«Ts it so long ago, 
This life of colour and light ? 
Will it not show some afterglow 
Ere the day dips into the night ? 
Oh! years, have you dimmed my 
sight ? 
Oh! youth, have you left me quite ? 
Lo! the light is shade, and the colours 
fade, 
And the day dips into the night.” 


Yet this Derby trial might have 
happened yesterday, so distinctly 
can I recall each actor in it, the 
look of the horses, the very tone of 
voice of the men,—so vividly can 
I scent the sweet fresh smell of 
the crisp turf of the downs; and 
oh, even now, “naso adunco,” I 
remember well the fustiness of 
that haystack (it must have been 
“got” after oceans of rain) where 
I lay ensconced in an ecstasy of 
mingled fear and expectation along 
with “ Prettyman Bob,” the famous 
tout. 

And thus it came about. 

Not many years ago it was fond- 


ly thought that nowhere in the 
world could you find links for golf 
worth playing on except hard by 
St Andrews, royal and ancient ; 
and now what do we see? Why, 
not only England but the whole 
world is studded with “ courses” 
which even Hely-Hutchinson him- 
self would not despise. But it was 
a hard thing then, and it is a hard 
thing now, to find a level cricket- 
ground on the Berkshire downs. 

But youth overcomes obstacles ; 
and with the ardour of a bad 
cricketer renowned only at Eton as 
an awful ‘swiper” in “ aquatics ” 
—that dear old club now, I fear, 
defunct, but once so merry, where 
cricket was a jovial game, not a dry 
weary science—I had in the holi- 
days started acricketclub composed 
of jockeys, farmers, and plough- 
boys, with a stray curate or two, 
and had even built a “pavilion” 
on the Ridgeway. And a right 
good club we had, though Lord’s 
would scoff at us, and “The Oval” 
might smile at our style: but 
didn’t we just smash the Brazen- 
nose first eleven, and send them 
back in their four-in-hand to Ox- 
ford sadder if wiser men! and how 
those fat farmers used to block, 
how the ploughboys used to swipe 
at every ball, and how my dear 
little jockeys used to run! 

But to the pavilion, for thereby 
hangs my tale. It was a modest 
weatherboard erection, but weren’t 
we just proud of it! It overlooked 
a fair pitch, but a shocking bad 
ground, for if you caught a ball well 
off and sent it to the north, it would 
run down the hill for ever ; if you 
“cut” well to the south, innumer- 
able old cart-wheel tracks on the 
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green road from Wantage stopped 
your ball untimely, and proved a 
delusion and a snare. But, such 
as it was, what fun we had on it! 
How I wish I was on it now! 
how gladly would I welcome the 
grave reproof of my father seated 
on the steady old cob (I often 
wondered which of the two took 
the most interest in the game, for 
old “Compton” seemed to watch 
the ball with eyes and ears), “ No 
wonder you were out, John, hit- 
ting at a well-pitched ball like 
that; you should play more stead- 
ily, my boy.” 

* Ah, it is very well to talk of 
steadiness ; perhaps some day I 
may be steady too,” was the un- 
filial thought, “ when I get stout, 
and ride on a fat cob.” 

Well, this pavilion was my pride, 
my first building. I loved the 
classics, except when I was flogged 
for translating at eleven o’clock 
school, “antenne gemunt,” “ they 
groan in spirit”; and wet or dry, I 
walked to look at my building, and 
spouted, “ Diruit, edificat, mutat 
quadrata rotundis,”—a tribute to 
myself, I thought, though, as the 
building was square, not round, it 
seems to me now that the quotation 
was worthy of Mrs Malaprop. But 
on an awfully wet day in the early 
part of May I sought my much 
loved pavilion, and there having 
opened and locked the door, I lay 
down to think of my many virtues, 
oblivious to wet clothes, ignoring 
future rheumatism. And as I lay 
in a half dream, the happy dream 
of youth, building castles in the 
air, I heard voices. 


A Night in a Haystack: ; 
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“Tt’s a blarned wet un, it be, 
Bob. I’m blessed if I like the day 
or my job, and if I’m split on or 
nailed, it be just the jolly sack and 
a d—d good hiding to boot.” 

‘‘ Never mind, my lad; here’s 
five quid if you tell me when the 
trial comes off,” said a voice which 
I recognised as Prettyman Bob’s. 

“The Arl he be coming to 
Didcot by special from Lunnon on 
Thursday night, and the trial wull 
be on the old gallop, I thinks, 
finishing near Lanfear’s ruck by 
moonlight ’bout three o’clock in 
the morning. And now shell out 
and let me be off,—lI’s just fear- 
some I be seen talking with 
you.” 

A passing of quids,—he rang 
them on a flint, for there’s not much 
honour in thieves, and Ben Bolt 
knew his man, and feared flash 
coin, — then a silence; only a 
match struck, and an occasional 
spit and puff. 

“Tf the jock is flown,” I said to 
myself, “‘I think I can lick Pretty- 
man alone: he’s not much bigger 
than Hankey Minor, and I 
thrashed him last half in ‘Six- 
penny.’! Any way, I'll chance it, 
and I'll see the trial for the Derby.” 
Silently I undid the lock, quietly 
I crept up to Prettyman Bob, 
shouted at the top of my voice, 
partly to frighten Bob, partly to en- 
courage myself. His pipe dropped 
from his mouth as he leapt up with 
a start and a bound like a fright- 
ened deer. 

“Ho, there! Now, Bob, I’ve 
heard all, but I won’t split if you 
let me see the trial with you.” 





1 « Sixpenny ” is a part of the Eton playing-fields, in the good old days sacred 


to cricket and ‘‘ milling ”—7.e., fighting. 


‘* What's the mill in Sixpenny ?” was a 


common question in days gone by. Even before my long Eton career of nine 
years ceased, ‘‘ milling” was going out of fashion, and for good or for evil is almost 


as 


** Forgotten as the luscious peach 
That blessed the schoolboy last September ; 

Forgotten like a maiden speech 
Which all men praise, but none remember.” 
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“TT” young squire, by all that’s 
holy! You gave mea downright 
qualm. Oh, you never would go for 
to blab on a friend, I knows you 
better, and [ll tell you what,—I 
won’t bowl none of those darned 
twisters. I’ll just let the balls come 
in softly to you, and you'll be 
reckoned the best bat on the 
downs.” 

“T don’t care a hang for your 
twisters, Bob; it was a beastly 
sneak you got me out with last 
match. But come, you shan’t bowl 
me out now: I mean to see this 
trial and go with you.” 

“Well, if ever I seed such a 
pertinacious young gent ! and what 
would your governor say? But if 
you must, well you must, but you 
won’t blab.” 

“Bob,” said I, proudly, “you 
talk toan Eton fellow. If we pride 
ourselves on one thing, it’s being 
gentlemen.” 

“Well,” said Bob, “just square 
me with a quid, and [’ll let you 
know my little game. You knows 
that haystack of Farmer Lanfear’s 
what is in the corner of the field 
as juts out on the downs a-close 
to the gallop? there bean’t no hay 
in the top of ’im, but just four 
hurdles a-supporting of the straw. 
Shepherd, he be a pal of mine, 
and many a good gallop I’se see’d 
from that there ruck, and there 
I'll be, please the pigs, on Thurs- 
day night. You meet me at the 
bottom of Cow Lane at two o’clock 
in the morning, and I'll show you 
the trial. But how ever will thee 
get out of the house?” 

“You mind your business, Bob, 
and I'll mind mine. You act 
square, and I[’ll give you a sov. 
into the bargain.” 

We parted, and till Thursday 
night I lived in that strange 
ecstasy natural to youth who have 
adventures in prospect. 

Came the eventful night —a 
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lovely moonlight one it was: sleep 
there was none forme. The clock 
struck ten, eleven, twelve; how 
long the hours were! Then in 
stockinged feet I crept down, 
trembling as I passed my father’s 
door, down into the dining-room, 
no shutters shut (we were honest 
folk in Berkshire in those days, 
bar those rascally touts). I opened 
the window, shut it carefully, 
and was out on the lawn. I can 
feel the “caller” night-air even 
now, and the chill to my feet 
of the wet grass, for I put no 
boots on till I was clear of the 
lawn. Then with many an uneasy 
look at the up-stairs windows, I 
bolted across the meadows, avoided 
the village, and emerged at the 
downs end of Cow Lane all too 
soon, for my eagerness had brought 
me out at least half an hour before 
the time. Oh, the weary waiting ! 
But everything comes in due 
time to him who waits—and at 
length came to me, not my love, 
but Prettyman Bob. 

“G’d night, Squire,” said he in 
a husky whisper; “we'll make 
tracks.” “ The devil’s whelp he be, 
sure enough,” he added to himself 
in a deeper whisper; but I heard 
well in those days, and the air was 
keen. So in silence we struck 
across the downs a bit, then a long 
crooked way over the ploughs and 
the young corn, cold and wet it 
struck to the feet, up the ladder, 
a pushing away of the straw, the 
ladder drawn up, a creeping in 
between the hurdles, our opening 
covered up, and we are in darkness 
on the top of the haystack. 

And then reflections. “ If Bob’s 
lair is known !—he says he’s been 
here before. If I’m caught, no 
more Eton for me. If there’s one 
thing my father hates, it’s racing 
and trainers and jockeys and touts ; 
and it’s beastly cold. Oh! I wish 
I was back in bed again.” 
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But at last Bob, who was peep- 
ing through the thatch, whispers. 
“ They’re a-coming,” he says; “look 
through here.” 

I looked—it was light as day— 
a carriage-and-pair with little Jack- 
at-the-Swan riding postilion, 
bowling along the downs, and two 
gentlemen inside in heavy over- 
coats. 

Out they jump close tous. The 
Earl, a handsome young fellow, 
smoking a cigar, and with him a 
stout man, his mentor—save the 
mark !—who taught him the ways 
of the Turf, and finally ruined 
him. Ah! they are dead and gone, 
tutor and pupil—the one with his 
fortune and ill-gotten gains, the 
other with his wasted and dis- 
honoured life. 

Later in life I saw this noble 
Earl in the grand stand at War- 
wick, with a crowd of bookmakers 
shouting the odds at him, vying to 
catch his eye to book for a thou- 
sand or ten thousand, shouting 
themselves hoarse in their eager- 
ness. Later still I saw him again 
at Newmarket, haggard, broken, a 
ruined man, when these same book- 
makers shut up their books as he 
approached, and would not give him 
the odds toa miserable sovereign ! 

But he was young now. Of him 
might we well say with Mitchell, 
after Aristophanes :— 


** In glory was he seen, when his days 
as yet were green, 
But now when his dotage is on him, 
God help him ! for no eye of those who 
pass him by 
Throws a look of compassion upon 
him.” 


On a cob up cantered the trainer. 
In their clothing passed three 
horses. J knew them— Yelverton, 
Wild Harry, and Zambesi, with 
three unknown jockeys on them. 
Iknew them, too, well enough after- 
wards, but they too have had their 
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day, their fame, and their fortunes, 
and have passed away. 

“ Good morning, my lord; morn- 
ing, Mr Hardwick,” says the train- 
er. ‘Early hours for you, my 
lord: wrap your coat well round 
you, my lord,—the down air is 
keen, specially at night. Sorry to 
bring you out at such an hour, 
but this ain’t, as I may say, an 
everyday affair, and we’ve done 
these touts to-night, or my name 
isn’t Joseph.” 

Prettyman Bob chuckled so loud 
I could have pinched him. I with- 
drew from my peep-hole, and shook 
with fright. So close were they 
to us, however, that I heard Mr 
Hardwick say, “ Don’t make too 
sure, Dowton; I'l just circum- 
navigate this haystack. All right 
here,” I heard, after an anxious 
minute. 

*“ Ah, Mr Hardwick’s too cute, 
my lord,” said the trainer; “ he’d 
find a needle in a haystack, he 
would,” 


“Well,” said the Earl—he 
seemed strangely anxious, I 


thought—“‘let’s have the trial 
off, and. get away,—it’s awfully 
cold here ; where do they finish ?” 

“They strip at the old rub- 
bing-house, my lord, start at the 
gorse bushes—my brother’s there 
—come right away and finish off 
here, just a mile and a half. Op- 
posite the haystack is the winning- 
post.” 

* And how about the weights ?” 
said Hardwick. 

“The old horse gives the young 
uns 7 lb. ; the young uns run even 
at Derby weights.” 

Now the old horse was Zambesi, 
a famous cup horse and a good 
stayer, but hardly, it seems to me 
now, quite quick enough to test a 
couple of clippers over the Derby 
course. Of the young ones, both 
were in Dowton’s stables, and both 
the Earl’s property. Yelverton 
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was favourite for the Derby at 9 
to 4, and had been favourite all 
the winter; while Wild Harry, 
a magnificent chestnut, with a 
temper however, was at 25 to 1. 

We had not long to wait. The 
Earl had just lit another cigar, 
throwing his fusee, with character- 
istic carelessness, so close to the 
rick that -I thought it might be 
a case of roasted touts, when Dow- 
ton said, “ They’re coming, my 
lord,”—and past us like a flash 
of lightning, with the hot breath 
streaming from the wide-opened 
scarlet nostrils, shoot the racers, 
and Wild Harry is the winner by 
half a length, the favourite second, 
and the old horse, outpaced, a 
shocking bad third. 

A short prayer just reached 
me. “The Devil!” exclaimed the 
trainer; but Hardwick was un- 
disturbed. 

** We'll go down at once to your 
place, Dowton, have something to 
warm us a bit, and be in town in 
time to milk the flats long before 
the trial gets about—for out it all 
will come in time; and just keep 
those three jocks in view all to- 
day, Dowton : liquor them up well, 
do what you will with ’em, but 
don’t let them out of your sight 
this day.” 

They walked off—Jack-at-the- 
Swan had been sent off to the vil- 
lage before the trial with the lan- 
dau and horses,—and they had 
hardly got out of hearing when 
Bob spoke. ‘ You’ve brought me 
good luck. This is the best stroke 
I ever did. I’m off to wire to 
London.” Down the rick he 
slipped, off he ran (I can see his 
little bandy legs now making tracks 
down Blewbury Bottom) “like 
bricks,” as we used to say in old 
Etonian slang. 

I waited a while, then, somewhat 
stiff with cramp and cold, made 
tracks too, and, after a while, lay 
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warm and snug in my bed, very 
tired, and, now it was all over, 
doubting if the game was worth 
the candle—at any rate, worth the 
promised sovereign to Bob, which 
would drain my slender purse for 
twelve months at least. 

And somehow that trial did no 
one any good. When the Earl 
and Hardwick reached ‘the Cor- 
ner,” they found, to their utter 
amazement, the odds had changed 
—wWild Harry 3 to 1, Yelverton 
15 to 1. In spite of which, and 
against the advice of his mentor, 
the Earl plunged to the extent of 
£20,000 on Wild Harry— £40,000 
said those “qui de magnis majora 
loquuntur.” 

How the favourite was beat in 
the actual race by a rank outsider, 
in which it was more than hinted 
Mr Hardwick had an _ interest; 
how the Earl had to apply to his 
mentor for cash to meet the settle- 
ment; how the spider threw his 
first web over the poor fly till he 
was tied hand and foot in his coils ; 
how the Earl accused the trainer, 
and removed his horses; how the 
trainer lived to give an epitaph on 
Mr Hardwick’s grave: ‘‘ Many a 
rogue I’ve seen on the turf, but 
the greatest rogue lies here, and 
that’s something to be thankful 
for ”—all these things are written 
in the annals of our “glorious 
national sport,” where the old 
game of Mr Rook and Mr Pigeon 
goes on merrily as ever. 

Poor Prettyman Bob, who was 
by no means the worst of the lot, 
put my sovereign, and every penny 
he got from his gratified employers 
for his early news, and every penny 
he could borrow, on Wild Harry, 
and dropped it, not like a man, 
poor fellow! for he was found the 
day after the Derby with a shot 
through his brain, lying stiff and 
stark near Scutchamoor Knob. I 
myself went back late to Eton that 
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half, being ‘an infectious person ” 
through measles, but I got back 
just before the Derby, when half 
Upper School was just run wild 
on it, From living near the 
favourite, and my quietly dropping 
hints that if I liked “I could a 
tale unfold,” I became a hero. 
The captain of my tutor’s house, 
Jones maximus, asked me_ to 
breakfast, and from my informa- 
tion sent up £2, 10s. to Valentine 
and Wright, the bookmakers, to 
put on Wild Harry. Not only 
that, but he gave me a large pot 
of marmalade, of which that greedy 
little beast, Prescote, who messed 
with me, ate at least three- 
quarters, 

Fellows ran after me before and 
after school to ask the latest news 
from the stable, and half Upper 
School and about a quarter of 
Lower School “put the pot” on 
Wild Harry. 

But Derby day was a sad one 
to me. 

“ After six” I met Jones maz. 
near Barnes Pool Bridge, with 
a lot of “the swells.”! They had 
been up to Gaffer Gempster’s at 
the Brocas, to see the carrier- 
pigeon come up. They “ went” 
for me; they bonneted a new bell- 
topper to bits on my head, they 
kicked me, they licked me till old 
“Spankey ” himself interfered. 

For the rest of that half I had 


either a broken nose or a black 
eye, for I “milled” every fellow 
whose face I could reach up to 
who called me “The Tout,” and it 
was not until I had licked “cad 
Templeton,” the “cock” of Lower 
Boys, who boarded at a rival 
house, which had licked us at 
House Fours, that Jones maz. 
came up to me, as I stood bleeding 
though triumphant, shook hands 
with me, and said that I was an 
honour to my tutor’s house, and 
swore he’d thrash any fellow who 
called me “The Tout” within an 
inch of his life, that I recovered 
my popularity. 

But my tutor had me into his 
study, and said he, “I hate an 
Eton fellow to be a milksop, but 
as for you, I hear you fight every 
day in the week except Sundays. 
See there is no more of it, or I 
shall have to ask your father to 
remove you.” 

I didn’t mind that much, though, 
for I was now quite popular again, 
but never again did I venture to 
turn tipster ; and if ever a fellow 
after that asked me what horse 
would win a race, I just licked him 
if I could. If I couldn’t, I treated 
him with silent contempt. 

And my nickname “ The Tout” 
soon dropped, and Eton was again 
the most delightful place in the 
best of all worlds. But the world 
has changed since then. 





1“ The swells” were the “oi dploro” of Eton neither by birth, by learning, 


nor by cricket, but by being good oars. 


In those days ‘‘ a wet bob” was a hero; 
y 


a cricketer was only ‘‘a stinking dry bob.” 
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More than sixty years ago there 
lived at Doot Hall one Mr Doot, 
a fine old Irish gentleman with a 
large estate. The Hall stood ina 
grand park adorned with wood 
and water, on an undulating sur- 
face. The land was good and fer- 
tile; there was much pasture ; 
horses, cattle, and sheep were 
there ; poultry cackled in the yard ; 
fish were in the river,—all that 
man required for his ordinary con- 
sumption was on the spot. Mr 
Doot was in debt, as many other 
large proprietors were at that 
time; he lived well, and enter- 
tained his neighbours liberally. 
The writer of this paper had the 
honour of dining at his table at 
the time alluded to ; Mr Doot, two 
fine young men, his sons, one 
daughter, the governess, and an 
officer of the army on still-hunting 
duty, made the party seven. When 
the ladies left the room the bell 
was rung; a respectable - looking 
old man brought in a tray with 
whisky, sugar, lemon, hot water, 
and a silver bowl. As the man 
was leaving, Mr Doot said, “If 
any gentlemen wish to join the 
ladies, they can go now, as I am 
going to lock the door till this 
bottle is finished, just for the ex- 
press purpose of putting another 
nail in my coffin.” The writer left 
the room with the butler, and 
heard the key turn in the lock; 
he wondered whether he should 
see his brother again, or whether 
he would see two brothers when 
the whisky was finished. After 
this we met the young men fre- 
quently ; we shot swallows and 
rabbits together, becoming inti- 
mate with the two young Doots, 
especially with Charles, the younger 
son, a fine-grown fellow of eighteen. 
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He told me that his mother had 
died at his birth, that Mrs Flan- 
agan had reared him along with 
her daughter Biddy, who should 
be his wife, if he was ever in a 
condition to marry. “That dad 
of mine,” he said, “ will never lave 
me anything if he can help it; he 
will not even ask for any occupa- 
tion for me ; so I have written to 
the Commander-in-Chief at the 
Horse Guards, to tell him where 
he can find a likely boy. It'll be 
a long time before I come home 
again ; perhaps dad’ll be drowned 
in whisky, and John’ll be married 
to Betty Sullivan ; but what'll be- 
come of Biddy? She says she'll 
wait; but I don’t think that’s 
right. She’s a good girl is Biddy, 
my foster-sister,—we have been 
together all our lives. Dad says 
it’s not to be. If I can get settled 
handy, I’ll see about that ; but if 
my duty’s far away, I must just 
take my chance. Don’t you think 
your brother could lend me a 
hand ?” 

Charles Doot stopped as he 
slapped his thigh, and then ex- 
claimed, “ Begorrah ! if I could be 
sent ‘still-hunting,’ I'd settle this 
poteen nicely!” There he stopped 
to meditate, and I left him. 

Far away up amongst the hills 
there was a small lake, celebrated 
for the quantity and quality of 
its red trout. Dan O’Brien, the 
best driver and most knowing 
fisherman of Doot Hill, undertook 
to drive me, boat me, and tie the 
flies for me ; so one pleasant cloudy 
morning away we went up a rough 
hill-track, over which Dan used 
many levelling words without sav- 
ing the wheels, the whip, or the 
horse. In due time he pulled up 
at a lonely hut, with a sign-post 
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before it on which there were 
illegible letters. An old woman 
and a half-naked boy sat on a 
broken bench beside the door ; 
just inside it two fat pigs were 
snoring; there was an odour of 
barley in the thin blue smoke that 
curled lightly down on us; a peat- 
stack was begun; a few poultry 
scratched among the débris; a 
manure-heap was handy, and from 
it were spreading the tendrils of a 
gourd. While I was taking in all 
this, Dan had jumped down; he 
took off his hat with the air of a 
courtier, and said, “The top of 
the morning to ye, Mrs Flaherty. 
How be you and the good man 
and the boy and the cow?” all in 
a breath. 

Mrs Flaherty returned the salu- 
tation with a polished curtsey, say- 
ing, “Much obleeged to you, Mr 
O’Brien; we be all pretty well 
except the cow, as had a calf this 
morn’g ; there’s some barley brew- 
ing for her. Mr Flaherty and the 
boy are cutting turfs.” 

I had got down on the other 
side of the car by this time. Mrs 
Flaherty called the boy: “ James, 
run and call Murphy; sure the 
boat’ll be wanted.” 

* Hold!” cried Dan; “I will 
do the boat.” 

“ And,” said I, “ there will be a 
shilling for Murphy if he don’t 
come.” 

“Sure yur honour'll take a cup 
of milk—I’d say whisky if there 
was any.” 

Dan winked his one eye expres- 
sively. As we walked off to the 
boat-house he said, ‘“ Whisky ? 
why, there’s that under the pig- 
sty that would quench all the 
brains at Doot Hill; only, while 
the officers are about with your 
brother the captain and the red- 
coats, there’s never a drap on the 
whole hillside. Don’t you let on 
about it.” 
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Passing through a likely patch 
of potatoes, we found the boat 
with her chain-painter looped over 
a post. The sculls were ina shed ; 
so in a few minutes the rod was 
put together, a small red palmer, 
a hare’s-ear, and a blue gnat were 
put on, and the sport began. One 
at atime the small trout were in 
my landing-net, which Dan handled 
tidily. All were caught by the 
blue gnat, so the other flies were 
unhitched and blue gnats put on. 
There was a sweet little ripple on 
the water; we were on the very 
best part of the “ wide expanse,’ 
as Dan called it. Presently two 
fish were on at once: twice three 
were caught together— beautiful 
little small-headed fish, with thick 
shoulders, well fed, dressed in their 
glittering scales of deep-brown, 
bright-red spots, and white below. 

by twelve o'clock the bag was 
crowded, and Dan thought we had 
better go on shore for luncheon 
and a rest. 

Steering for a dell, where the 
trees grew down to the water’s 
edge, we landed on a black rock, 
and found a fair retreat with light 
and shade, looking over a bit of 
the lake, but shut in on the land 
side with as thick and varied a 
foliage as one would wish to see. 
A tiny streamlet gurgled down the 
dell, winding its way through great 
boulders, partly covered with moss 
or ferns—here trickling smoothly 
over its bed of yellow sand, there 
rippling over a gravel slope, and 
then rushing over a larger stone 
to make a miniature waterfall into 
the bubbling pool below. Dan put 
down the basket on a turfy bank, 
made a fire of a bundle of dry 
sticks, cut four arbutus skewers, 
and in due time four delicious 
trout were smoking on our plates. 
The whisky-flask was opened ; the 
water at our feet was cool and 
sweet. As I contaminated the 
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sweet air and astonished the gnats 
and midges with the fumes of to- 
bacco, Dan began to talk of the 
Doot family— 

“May the God Almighty bless 
him in this world and the next! 
Did you say generous? Why, the 
squire’d give away his head and 
his big beard on it, if he could. 
Selfish, sur?—he don’t know its 
maning. Many’s the time he 
gave the half-crown for his own 
dinner to them as had nothing— 
ay, and jist for the mothers to get 
a drap of milk for their starving 
children. Drunken did you say, 
sur? Well, the squire never touches 
a drap all day, and if he do swallow 
a glass to go to bed wi’, why, he 
does it quiet-like in his own family ; 
and I should like to see any one 
say no to him in his own house. 
It noways hurts ’m when he goes 
out in the morning to spake to 
the gentlemen,—all the whisky’s 
turned to the milk of kindness by 
that time. It’s only a week ago 
come yesterday when Ted Blarney, 
as owed two years’ rint barring a 
pig or two, was sitting in his 
porch, when the squire popped in 
on him, with reddish eyes and a 
shaking hand, calling out, ‘The 
top of the morning to you, Mr 
Blarney! can you make it con- 
vanient to pay me the £10 you 
owe me?’ Ted, he scratched his 
head for a moment and said, 
‘Faith, sur, it would have been 
mighty convanient yesterday even- 
ing—for jist exactly that sum, 
barring the value of the two pigs, 
was in my pocket, and I on the 
road to pay yur honour. Jist as 
I turned down over the moor, who 
should I meet but my cousin, 
Michael Blarney, with a black 
scarf on his old hat; and says 
he, ‘‘ Ted, yur ould uncle’s dead !” 
That was him, yur honour, who 
held West Farm, and paid ye 
honestly at Lady-day and Michael- 
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mas. An honest man was Mike ; 
have I not tried to be like him ? 
Didn’t I put by £5 from the cow 
this time last year, and then for- 
got it, in the lining of my coat, 
jist till I was hiding some pig 
money in the same place yester- 
day morning, and found it, making 
£10, with the two pigs I lent yur 
honour? As true as [ stand here 
it was all in my pocket, and I was 
on my way to pay it you. Faith, 
I was sore amazed to hear of my 
uncle’s death, the more so as young 
Mike went on to tell me how he 
had to pay £3 for funeral ex- 
penses and £6 for the wake, wi’ 
only eight shillings in the house. 
May I put it to yur honour, Mr 
Doot, if you wouldn’t have lent 
the money to honest Mike if you’d 
a had it? So didn’t I jist save 
yur honour the trouble of putting 
that £8, 16s. into your purse and 
out again? There’s the whole truth 
about it. Mike’ll pay me in six 
months—or, if yur honour likes, 
I'll get him to hand it on to you, 
sur. Well,” said Dan, “ Blar- 
ney told me this hisself, and how 
the tears came into the moist eyes 
of Mr Doot as he shook hands wi’ 
him and said, ‘Good morning, Mr 
Blarney ; you'll pay me when you 
can.’ Do you call that confiding, 
sur, or not? and ain’t it a blessing 
to see sich feeling between a land- 
lord and a tenant? lHere’s one 
more sample of Squire Doot, and 
then I'll ha’ done. Susan Jeames, 
the tall widow who works the 
nether mill, owed the rint for 
some four years, when Mr Doot 
came and asked for it. Wi’out 
saying a word of good morning, 
Susan cries out ‘at the top of her 
voice—and that’s a stunner — 
‘Mary, Jane, Betty, Sally, Robert, 
Harry’; and out come the six 
dressed or undressed, jist as they 
was—the eldest about ten, the 
youngest in arms. ‘There’s the 
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rint, Squire Doot; wili ye plaze 
to take ’m at £2 each? Ye'll gie 
me the recaipt on stamped paper ; 
and I can come up to the Hall 
twice a-day to nurse the baby,— 
that’s the only thing you can’t do, 
sur. Jist supposing you had six 
infants, and this old water-mill, 
called so because there’s none, it’s 
little you’d have to pay for rint 
when they’d filled their bellies, 
and it ain’t Squire Doot’d wish ’m 
to go empty. It’d be no use then 
my teaching ’m to pray night and 
morning for good luck to Mr Doot 
and all his noble family.’ Well, 
the good squire was sorely touched 
when he looked down on the empty 
mill-dam, on the mossy wheel, the 
dirty children, and the thin tall 
woman ; so he gives a sixpence to 
each of ’m, took off his hat as 
Susan wished him good morning, 
and then marched on, promising 
to send a carpenter to repair the 
leaking hatch.” 

“Go on, Dan,” said I. So Dan 
did. 

“There’s fifteen tenants of Squire 
Doot, and only one of ’m, Patrick 
O’Heegan, he that farms the sau- 
mon-fishing, is never behindhand. 
There’s a time and a season for all 
things; but it’s said as Heegan 
don’t mind it, and sells more sau- 
mon out of it than in it. Then 
it’s an old joke as to catching a 
keg o’ whisky one dark night in 
his nets in the close-time, and giv- 
ing a drop to the river guardian 
till he couldn’t see the fish; that 
was up at the Hall door in the 
morning, jist as Mr Doot came 
out after breakfast, full of smiles 
and benignity to welcome Patrick 
with his rint, and the keg that 
had surely come down in the rain 
from the heavens above, and that 
in it as was only for sich blessed 
gintlemen as the squire. He has 
been heard to say that this whisky 
was sent direct from his ancestor, 
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St Patrick. All the other tenants 
lose their pigs, cows, horses, and 
donkeys too, only the last ain’t be- 
lievable, because they don’t die a 
day or two before settling day ; 
Mr Doot settles aizy. Some has 
rotten potatoes, some short flax, 
hay is washed away, oats had no 
rain; there’s never a misfortune 
to come that didn’t come to some 
of ’m. So Squire Doot stays poor 
in money, but rich in blessings, for 
the country-side’s ready enough wi’ 
that commodity. There’s an ould 
story of one Pritchard, a sheriff’s 
officer, getting over the park pal- 
ings, and having the impidence to 
ring the bell at the Hall door to 
sarve a writ on the squire. Old 
John, the butler, opened it: he’d a- 
seen Pritchard before, so when he 
pokes the paper in his face, John 
said, ‘Wait a bit, Mr Pritchard, 
till I get ye a drop of heaven’s 
whisky.’ In half a minute there’s 
half-a-dozen grooms and gardeners 
ready inside and out, all pretty 
full of dinner. Pritchard was light 
enough, so they took’m up, gave 
him the whisky in the house-drain, 
and left ’m to dry in the grass out- 
side the park gate. Squire Doot 
has driven his four horses in his 
grounds ever since that day with- 
out meeting a bailiff, and on Sun- 
days he takes’m a turn or two 
about the town and outside coun- 
try, for all them chaps are off 
earthly duty on that day. Some 
of ’m wishes they were entirely.” 
Time was slipping on: we picked 
up our fragments, and into the 
boat again ; the net, full of beauti- 
ful brown backs and spotted sides, 
hung over the stern ; a nice breeze 
stirred the surface. The blue gnat 
was of no use now; the hare’s-ear 
and a grey spider were put on, and 
as we fished slowly towards the 
hut, many nice fish were added to 
the bag. Mrs Flaherty’s ragged 
boy was at the landing-place to 
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look to the boat; she was at the 
door, and told Dan to let the squire 
know how the brown cow had got 
in the bog and starved for three 
days before she was found, and 
there she'll never do any more. 
“ All right!” cried Dan, and away 
we went. That lake was often 
brought to mind in foreign lands. 
About fifteen years ago we wan- 
dered back to the same regions. 
There was no still-hunting; no 
blue smoke curled up from moun- 
tain glens to the bluer sky; no 
footsteps marked the stealthy way 
through the purple heather; no 
smile of welcome met the stranger ; 
no verbal response met the habitual 
good morning, but a side glance of 
suspicion glared beneath the un- 
touched hat. We stopped at the 
door of a cottage that had been 
Dan O’Brien’s, knocked, and went 
in as we heard the permission to 
do so; a man sat in the corner 
mending a net. “Dan O’Brien, 
sur? Why, he’s been dead and 
waked these twenty years or more. 
Mrs Flanagan? Well, sur, there’s 
her grandchild in that cradle; my 
wife, ill in bed wi’ the rheumatism, 
was Jenny her daughter, till I 
made her Mrs Murphy—Jenny 
was younger sister to Biddy Flan- 
agan: you'll mind about her, may- 
be, sur. Well, sur, sit ye down. 
Poor Biddy, she’d sit for hours 
on the hillside watching if he’d 
come; she did not mind the sun- 
shine or the storm, she only longed 
to catch a sight of her foster-brother 
once again. Well, Mr Charles did 
come, wounded, as a worn-out man 
at thirty years of age ; and she the 
same,—the brightness of both had 
gone, as my mother used to say ; 
but Biddy’s heart was as it had 
been. Married, sur? Bad luck to 
it! the wound broke out afresh. 
There was months of nursing, and 
small space for the likes of the 
captain ; but Biddy did it with a 
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smile, she loved him better than 
herself. Afore he could move about 
she were taken wi’ the smallpox. 
There was no one to nurse her, as 
she ought to have been; the 
doctor only came once a- week, 
and while he was coming Biddy 
died. What became of the cap- 
tain? Well, sur, we never heard 
much more of him, after he re- 
turned to his dooty. He'd no 
place to roost in here. He paid 
Mrs Flanagan, ill in bed, for all 
her trouble; put up a tablet to 
Biddy, as you can see o’ Sunday in 
the church ; took one look at Doot 
Hall, now Yarndale Hall, as had 
been sold under the Encumbered 
Estate Act, and went away. 
There’s been a young chap here 
lately, as says he’s son of Charles 
Doot, and swears he'll get back 
his grandfather’s estate or swing 
for it. Jenny told me he was 
fair-haired, blue-eyed, tall, like 
Charles Doot ; he ran all over the 
place, and never has been seen 
again. 

*“ How are we all getting on, sur ? 
Purty well, if they’d only lave us 
alone, without change of law and 
silly interference with men’s con- 
cerns, a-making landlords’ rights 
one year, and tenants’ rights an- 
other, just because them lawyers 
didn’t know anything about either 
of ’m, else because they desired to 
make us more bitter against our 
neighbour than we were, and then 
to put us all in the vice with laws 
as was only fitted for criminals, 
not for the harmless boys of ould 
Ireland. We were all good when 
old Doot were at the Hall—never 
a Fenian amongst them, and only 
Daniel O'Connell, of blessed mem- 
ory, a-working out his heart’s blood 
to make matters straiter for the 
poor. Rint, sur? Well, there 
were no thought of that, in com- 
pare wi’ the good that was to 
come. We were happy to live on, 
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in hope o’ better days ; that hope’s 
in the fog out at sea like, invisible.” 

Dick Murphy had got into the 
swing of talk, so we asked him 
about the new landlords. 

“You may well put ’m down in 
the plural, sur ; there was two of ’m 
in the first years. First came 
Abraham Biruck, and he paid 
30,000 golden pounds for the 
whole, ould rints and all included, 
according to landlords’ books. Mr 
Abram, as he was called, was a 
small black-eyed man with a 
hawk’s-bill nose ; some of ’m called 
him Agle. Well, sir, he came to 
put up at the ould house with two 
or three of the same colour, all in 
dark clothes and skins. There 
was a good deal of money spent in 
making the place tidy to look at. 
One of ’m goes round wi’ a book 
and stamped papers. The first he 
called on was Nick Burk the miller; 
and he asks for a drap of the real 
cratur. He'd just hit off the 
real boy for that; so there was a 
drop apiece brought out of a cool 
place beside the mill-pool. Nick 
drinks the health of the new land- 
lord, wi’ a blessing to the last. 
Simon, that’s his name, gives the 
health of all tenants, and the 
miller in particular. Then he pulls 
out his book of arrears, and says, 
‘Mr Burk, ’ll I give you a stamped 
receipt?’ Business is business, 
and I shall be obliged for all you 
can pay; here’s £10 against your 
name for two years. You'll be an 
honest man, Mr Burk, and I can 
give you a receipt in full.’ Says 
Nickey, ‘Sure you may, sir.’ Says 
Simon, ‘Here’s the paper; I can 
sign when you pay.’ Says Nickey, 
‘That’s another thing entirely, 
yur honour. Didn't Mr Doot 


get the money? Didn’t I, honest 
Nickey, pay him every farthing— 
some in money, some in grist—wi’ 
my own hands, and put it alldown in 
my book? Here it is, Mr Steward ; 
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plaze to look it up; and I can take 
the receipt, as you promises me. 
Business is business.’ Mr Simon 
he looks over the rent-book, and 
says, ‘But it ain’t down in the 
landlord’s book.’ ‘And it’s no 
fault of mine that it ain’t,’ says 
Nick ; ‘and if anybody says my 
book ain’t true, it’s a libel and a 
defamation, and he'll have to prove 
it, let alone that stick in the cor- 
ner; Mr Doot let us pay when and 
how we liked.’ ‘I think,’ says 
Mr Simon, ‘that Mr Biruck won’t 
do that.’ ‘Won’t he, sur?’ says 
Nickey. ‘If you don’t break in a 
dog or a horse when he’s young, 
you'll maybe get a kick or a bite 
when he’s old—hydrophoby or a 
broken leg may follow. I don’t 
think ye'll find it aizy to break in 
all that bookful of names of a 
sudden like. Mr Simon says, 
‘It’s not a breaking in that we 
want; we desire good terms with 
tenants, and fair dealing. I'll give 
you the receipt in full, Mr Nickey, 
and quote your book on mine.’ 

“Well, sur, it were told as a 
secret next day that Simon and 
the Agle had a conference that 
evening, and it come through the 
keyhole that receipts in full should 
be passed pretty freely for all 
arrears ; it’d go to make the value 
of the estate bigger, beside getting 
the goodwill of the tenants; and 
‘twas Scripture dealing! 

“Well, sur, they keyhole words 
passed all round like ’‘lectricity. 
Joe Clerk, the penman, was busy 
day and night wi’ ould paper and 
new figures. When Mr Simon 
comes round to get all he could, 
a drop o’ the cratur smoothed the 
way ; for Nickey was jist the best 
gossip on the Doot Hill estate. 
By the time o’ mid-day the good- 
nature of Mr Simon was beauti- 
ful to behold. There was Widow 
Sampson, as never paid if she 
could help it, had her old book, 
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wi’ a blistered cover, made up wi’ 
a balance of twopence due to the 
squire. There she sat, wi’ the 
wool before her, and she a-spinning 
as if her life depended on it. 
‘Good morning to you, Mrs Samp- 
son.’ ‘Good morning to you, 
sur,’ says she. "I'were long since 
she’d a-looked at the wool so 
hard. ‘Can you pay me the ten 
years’ rint, Mrs Sampson?’ ‘And 
is it ten pennies you'd want? 
Faith, sur, it’ll be as much as all 
this wool’ll make when it’s done, 
and that'll be by Tuesday, if I lives 
as long and works as hard as I 
always does.’ Mr Simon he raises 
his voice, and says, ‘Ten years’ 
rint is £10, Mrs Sampson, by Mr 
Doot’s books.’ ‘Is it books ye 
mane, sir?’ Then she pulls out 
the table-drawer, with some bad 
words to help her, swearing it 
hadn’t been opened since she gave 
the last pair of stockings to Mr 
Doot, bless his eyes! After much 
pulling about, out comes the old 
almanac that was buried there 
last night by Mr Clerk. It was 
all scored down—the whole ten 
years of stockings for squire and 
servants—wi’ pale ink to begin 
with, and black for the last year. 
Mr Simon took it while he opened 
his own. ‘Very nicely written 
up, Mrs Sampson, and all in your 
own handwriting; maybe you'll 
get a seat in the office if you 
write like this, for it’s just the 
same as your neighbour’s book, 
only he didn’t like to mention 
your name as the writer. There’s 
nothing about stockings at ls. 6d. 
a pair in the squire’s books. But 
if ye’ll pay me the twopence that’s 
owing, I'll give you the receipt, 
and you can sign your name in 
the book.’ Mrs Sampson was 
puzzled; all the sign she used 
was a very crooked knitting- 
needle. She looked up for the 
first time: ‘Drat it! there’s 
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Sarah, she’s run away wi’ my 
pen and ink.’ ‘Never mind, Mrs 
Sampson, pray use mine.’ Mrs 
Sampson she fell down in a fit. 
Mr Simon he calls in a neighbour, 
and says, ‘Look to Sapphira.’ 
When Mr Simon had been all 
round there came out a great red 
notice with bright-green letters 
six inches long, headed ‘Golden 
Opportunity!’ Then it described 
the royal residence of the Doot 
family for 300 years; its great 
woods, its grouse mountains, sal- 
mon river, trout lakes, fertile soil, 
endless bogs, industrious tenants, 
its clean rent-roll, and the best 
pisantry in all Ireland. It was 
in the county papers. Nickey 
reads it to Mrs Sampson as she 
sat wi’ the pipe in her mouth. 
She hadn’t forgiven Mr Simon; 
she had heard the priest read of 
Sapphira, so she said, ‘It’s a 
wonder how all they printers’ll 
get absolution.’ After many had 
come to look at the place, and 
Mr Simon had taken ’m all round, 
down comes Mr Yarndale and gets 
the whole for £70,000. 

“ Does Squire Yarndale live at 
Doot Hall? Faith, sur, he lives 
in the rest of it. Jist as Abram 
and Simon were packing up the 
last bundle, and as the new squire 
drove up to the door, a cry of fire 
was heard; there was a deal of litter 
about, a high wind, and no water ; 
the season had been dry, the people 
were all busy getting Simon’s 
things out; so the fire rushed 
through one end of the house and 
burnt it out entirely. Then there 
was a lawsuit. Mr Yarndale said, 
‘You must build it up again.’ 
Abram said, “No; you had pos- 
session, your date had come,’ 
Yarndale said, ‘ You had the keys ; 
if you had gone as you should 
have done, there would have been 
no fire; so repair you must,’ 
However, seeing that if Yarndale 
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did the repairs he might do them as 
he liked, Abram took off £10,000, 
and made money by doing so. 
Yarndale said, ‘I’ll make the best 
of it ;’ but if he goes on as he is, 
it'll be long before he gets out of 
the bad of it. If the fire had 
happened in Squire Doot’s time, 
the country-side would have lent 
a hand to help him ; they all loved 
him and were good friends wi’ one 
another. Now there’s three or 
four parties all hating one another, 
and don’t care a straw, less may- 
be, for squire, landlord, or law. 
There’s Fenians, League men, 
Moonlighters, and worse than 
them, about. If we don’t do what 
they bid us, we suffer. If we do 
their will, we get into jail; but as 
that is farther off than our neigh- 
bours, and as they don’t miss the 
mark, we mostly do as they tell 
us. There’s a-many getting weary 
of all this teasing, only we don’t 
know how to get out of it, so we 
goes on doing what we are told 
to do.” 

“Will you do as I tell you, Mr 
Murphy ?” I asked. 

“Oh, begorrah! and it’s I that’s 
tired of doing as I am told to do. 
If Squire Doot were alive, and 
told me to swallow the peat-heap, 
or drink the flax water, why I'd 
try and do it. He’d never have 
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told any of his neighbours to injure 
one another. The more whisky 
he swallowed, the more milk 0’ 
kindness followed ; and the better 
the poteen, the richer was his 
cream. That’s all gone now; 
there’s no poteen on the hillside, 
and no fellow-feeling in the valley. 
Do as you tells me, sur! I’d like 
to know what it is first. There’s 
them who asked me to do wrong 
things, and they’d get absolution. 
As I didn’t know if I’d be left for 
the chance of that delivery, I told 
’m I'd think about it. So, sur, 
though you’ve brought up good 
memories, you'll excuse me if I 
feel unable to do as you tell me.” 

‘Very good, Murphy ; I honour 
your caution and your conscience. 
What I was going to tell you to 
do is very simple. Keep the law 
of the land, and obey those who 
keep it going. That’s the same 
as Squire Doot said, only excepting 
his debts. If you do that carefully, 
and obey the commandments, 
you'll be comfortable. That’s 
what we all want, but don’t see 
it. Try it on, Mr Murphy, and 
tell your neighbours what you are 
going todo. If they'll try it, they 
will like it, and content will roar 
on like the fire at Doot Hall 
and burn up the bad side of your 
house.” 
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RICHARD DE LA POLE, “WHITE ROSE.” 


ENGLIsH visitors in Metz—there 
ought to be more, for there is a 
good deal to be seen in and around 
the old imperial city—are likely to 
have pointed out to them some 
venerable house or other, which, 
their guides will tell them, was 
nearly four hundred years ago the 
residence of a great English noble, 
a pretender to the crown, and the 
terror of Henry VIII.—the “Duke 
of Suffolk.” Some guides may 
even style him “ The King of Eng- 
land,” since their distinguished 
townsman, Philippe de Vigneulles, 
gives him that title. In all prob- 
ability the house shown will be 
the wrong one. For there is a 
great deal of loose and inaccu- 
rate archeology prevalent in these 
parts, and one old house is very 
apt to be confounded with an- 
other. I myself have had a 
leading French archeologist in 
Metz indicating to me an old Mer- 
ovingian palace—highly interest- 
ing, to be sure—as the “ Duc de 
Sciffort’s ” quarters. Once the 
building was plainly ancient, the 
trifling difference of eight hundred 
or a thousand years in the several 
dates made no odds to him. With 
the kind assistance, however, of 
the present archivist, Dr Wolfram, 
and the help of some old docu- 
ments preserved in the local li- 
brary—which, in spite of repeated 
pilferings for the enrichment of 
Paris, still contains many valuable 
old manuscripts—I have, some 
months ago, been able pretty 
clearly to trace the movements in 
Metz of our distinguished coun- 
tryman—who was indeed a claim- 
ant to the English crown, and 
over whose death in the battle of 
Pavia, in 1525, Henry VIII. ex- 
ulted with such exuberance of gra- 


titude, that he ordered a second 
public thanksgiving to be held 
“with great joy” on the 16th of 
March, the triumph proper for the 
victory of Pavia having been— 
somewhat rashly, as it afterwards 
turned out—celebrated on the 9th 
day of that month. 

The story of this Englishman’s ex- 
ploits abroad affords some features 
of interest. It is a rather curious 
tale of adventure, love, and war, 
strange escapades, intrigues, and 
ambition. And it may be worth 
telling, because I find that in Eng- 
lish historical writings there is a 
gaping hiatus on the subject,— 
which is not a little remarkable. 
For, considering what an _ ever- 
present weight Richard evidently 
was on the minds of the two last 
Henrys, to what all but incredible 
lengths those kings carried their 
unscrupulous persecution of him— 
how they offered bribes to kings 
to deliver him up, and to meaner 
men to assassinate him—how not 
a treaty was proposed to foreign 
potentates but contained a special 
clause forbidding the harbouring 
of this dangerous character,—one 
might have supposed that our 
chroniclers of the time would have 
thought it expedient to tell pos- 
terity something about him, Their 
silence is explained by a strange 
want of materials. So little turns 
out to have been known in this 
country about the great mar- 
peace, that Mr Burton, in his 
‘History of Scotland,’ actually 
assigns to him the wrong chris- 
tian name, calling him “ Reginald.” 
Mr Gairdner in his interesting 
preface to one of the volumes of 
‘Chronicles and Memorials’ goes 
at some length into the history of 
Richard's brother Edmund. What 
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became of Richard himself—ex- 
cept that he fell at Pavia—he con- 
fesses that he “cannot trace at all 
accurately.” Napier in his ‘Notices 
of Swyncombe and Ewelme,’ sup- 
plies fuller information than any 
other English writer. But he, 
too, is evidently at fault for mate- 
rials. It is practically only foreign 
sources, very little studied in this 
country, to which we have to look 
for information on the subject of 
what “ White Rose” actually did 
during his exile, self-imposed or 
involuntary, which made up the 
main portion of his life. 

The chief of such writers is 
Philippe de Vigneulles, a contem- 
porary of Richard’s, and a citizen 
of Metz, who has left rather curious 
and pretty full memoirs written in 
that strange-sounding, uncouth 
Lorraine French, which was at his 
time spoken at Metz. The archaic 
language in which they are written 
may possibly account for the fact 
that no French publishers have 
thus far been found to tackle these 
otherwise very readable memoirs, 
and that in default of them it has 
been left to a German literary 
society to lay them before the 
world—in a mutilated form. The 
original manuscript, formerly in 
the possession of Count Emmery, 
was some time ago purchased at 
a sale by M. Prost, a well-known 
Lorraine archeologist. From it M. 
des Robert, another well-known 
writer in the old duchy, has drawn 
the main portion of the informa- 
tion which some years ago he in- 
corporated in amonograph. Even 
this monograph leaves some gaps. 
And the author falls into one or 
two odd mistakes—which are per- 
haps excusable in a foreigner. 
For instance, he confounds the 
“rebel and traitor” Richard de 


la Pole with one of the most 
faithful followers of the Tudor 
kings, Sir Richard Pole of Lord- 
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ington, in ascribing to him, first, 
the office of Chamberlain to Prince 
Arthur, and later on the father- 
hood of Reginald Pole the car- 
dinal. But his pamphlet is de- 
cidedly useful, as supplying clues, 
which I have been able to fol- 
low up successfully on the spot. 
Richard de la Pole was the last 
member of a family which, within 
the space of about a century of 
strange vicissitudes, ran through 
all the stages of rapid rise, almost 
to the height of the throne, and 
no less sudden, humiliating de- 
scents, to attainder, execution, con- 
fiscation, and dishonour. 

I cannot stop here to tell their 
history at length. Genealogists 
have been careful to point out that 
the French prefix de la proves no 
Norman descent. There is no “de 
la Pole,” nor any name resembling 
it, to be met with in the Battle 
Roll. The De la Poles’ origin was, 
in fact, so humble, that their first 
distinguished member, Michael, the 
prosperous merchant—to whom 
his native town of Hull raised a 
monument in 1871 —afterwards 
Lord Chancellor of England and 
Knight of the Garter, is described 
in Camden as “basely born.” His 
“base birth,” it is true, has been 
disproved. But that only makes 
a difference of two or three gener- 
ations. When Richard and his 
brothers came into the world, the 
family had had five generations of 
titled distinction and notoriety— 
partly of honour and partly of dis- 
grace. Only one Suffolk of this 
creation—Richard’s father—seems 
to have died at home and in his 
bed. And even his death was 
caused by “grief for the ruin of 
his family.” The Lord Chancellor 
expired almost exactly a century 
before of ‘“‘a broken heart” in 
exile. His son fell a victim to 
“dissentery” before Harfleur. 
The next Earl was honourably 
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killed at Agincourt. His son, 
again, the “ Duke of Suffolk” de- 
nounced in early ballads, lived to 
disgrace that dukedom which he 
had first attained, and to die by 
lynch law under the form of a 
trial, for having had a hand in the 
murder of Humphrey the “ good ” 
Duke of Gloucester, and in the sur- 
render of Normandy and Aquitaine 
to France. This “bad” Duke’s 
son rose once more to high distinc- 
tion. King Edward IV. actually 
conferred upon him the hand of his 
sister Elizabeth ; and Richard IIL, 
on the death of his own only son, 
appointed his eldest son John— 
created Earl of Lincoln—next heir 
to the throne. That appointment 
proved in after-time a rather doubt- 
ful boon to the family. For it in- 
volved both John and his brothers 
in perils, and intrigues, and perse- 
cution. The Earl of Lincoln fell in 
the battle of Stoke, fighting for 
Simnel, the pretending Earl of 
Warwick, and by his treason and 
disgrace caused the death of his 
father. Of course his estates and 
titles were held to be forfeited. 
That forfeiture notwithstanding, 
the Earl of Lincoln’s next brother 
was admitted to some part of the 
succession, both of estate and of 
title, by amicable arrangement 
with King Henry VII. These 
peerage cases were dealt with in 
those days in a very different way 
from what they are now, as ap- 
pears from the fact, that only some 
eight years previously, in Edward 
IV.’s reign, the De la Poles’ 
rather distant cousin, the then 
Duke of Bedford—a Neville, not 
a Russell—had been deprived of 
his peerage by Act of Parliament 
on the score of poverty. Edmund 
de la Pole bargained with Henry 
VII., and recovered part of his 
brother’s possessions and also the 
lower of his titles in the peerage, 
by sacrificing the higher. He was 
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admitted to the peerage as “ Earl 
of Suffolk.” Notwithstanding his 
renunciation, he later on, when in 
exile, again claimed the dukedom. 
Edmund had in his youth been 
reported by the University of Ox- 
ford in a letter addressed to his 
uncle, King Edward IV., “a 
penetrating, eloquent, and brilliant 
genius ””—anything but which he 
proved himself to be. His letters 
read like the writing of a man of 
very poor education, even judged 
by the standard of those unlettered 
days. And at Court he played his 
cards so unskilfully, that he soon 
became from a _ rather petted 
hanger-on, a declared “rebel and 
traitor,” persecuted with all the 
unrelenting meanness and malice 
that the two first Tudor kings— 
the first, at any rate, not feeling 
very secure on his throne—were 
masters of. That almost neces- 
sarily involved his younger brother 
Richard in a like fate — which 
Richard did nothing to evade. 
Edmund, we read, had the misfor- 
tune to kill a “mean” person, 
whom he presumed to chastise for 
insulting him. For this he was 
brought before the King’s Bench 
and adjudged guilty. The king 
readily granted a pardon. But 
the Earl took the indignity of his 
mere trial so much to heart, that 
he very unwisely fled the country. 
People said that he had taken 
refuge at the Court of his aunt 
Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, 
which was then notoriously the 
gathering - place of malcontent 
Yorkists. This turned out incor- 
rect. But the rumour may have 
helped to prejudice Henry against 
him. Edmund returned home for 
Prince Arthur’s wedding in 1501, 
and appears to have been at pains 
to show his loyalty, and to have 
been outwardly well received. But 
almost immediately afterwards he 
ran away a second time. And as 
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he forthwith proclaimed himself a 
pretender to the crown, and ob- 
tained from the Emperor Maxi- 
milian a promise of material help 
—the loan of 4000 of his troops 
wherewith to make good his pre- 
tension—it is not surprising that 
Henry should have set all his 
large apparatus of crafty persecu- 
tion at work against so dangerous 
a foe. But it is surprising to find 
him stooping so very low in his 
recourse to dirty expedients. The 
State Papers show that bribes were 
offered all round—to the Emperor, 
to the King of France, Louis XIL., 
to Philip of Castile and Burgundy 
—as much as twelve thousand 
crowns in gold,—for Edmund’s 
surrender or despatch. At length, 
in 1506, fortune put Philip into 
Henry’s power—a storm driving 
him on our coast. And Henry 
meanly took advantage of that 
opportunity to extort from the 
Spaniard an undertaking to sur- 
render Edmund—then detained at 
Namur—agreeing, in return, to 
Philip’s stipulation, that he should 
spare his life. That promise he 
kept to the letter. Edmund was 
detained in the Tower until 
Henry’s death—and then des- 
patched on Tower Hill by Henry 
VIIL., in obedience to a direction 
set down with incredible rancour 
in his father’s will. Dugdale sug- 
gests that, Edmund being so popu- 
lar as a pretender, Henry VIII. 
did not like to leave the kingdom 
for a war projected in France, 
while he remained alive. Another 
report says, that he was beheaded 
on the ground of correspondence 
proved to have taken place be- 
tween himself and his brother, 
then a general in the French 
army. 

tichard had taken service under 
the King of France as early as 
1492. Charles VIII. detecting 
in him even then those brilliant 





powers which made him in after- 
life one of the foremost generals of 
his day, intrusted to him the com- 
mand of 6000 Jlansquenets, at 
whose head he mastered the diffi- 
cult but valuable art of maintain- 
ing discipline among so unruly, 
but at the same time so service- 
able a host, and qualified himself 
for that peculiar kind of warfare 
in which he subsequently gathered 
such splendid laurels. By this 
early favour Charles linked to his 
Court an officer who, as Gaillard 
says, became one of “ cette pleiade 
de grands Capitaines qui illustré- 
rent les reégnes de Louis XII. et 
Francois I., et portérent si haut 
Vhonneur de nos armes—Bayard, 
la Palisse, la Trémouille, due de 
Gueldres, Robert de la Marck 
[better known as Fleurange, “ Le 
Jeune Aventureux ” |, et la famille 
de Rohan.” Of all these famous 
captains—and moreover of Francis 
of Angouléme himself — Richard 
was a comrade-in-arms and familiar 
friend. And nobody seemed to 
be able to manage the wild and 
‘“ indociles ” mercenaries, who were 
ready to place themselves at the 
service of any sovereign who 
would pay them, like himself. 
Dreaded foes—and to the people 
scarcely less dreaded allies—were 
those “ bandes noires” of Northern 
Germany, who, like the modern 
Prussians, bore on their banner 
the colours of black and white. 
3efore Pampeluna—of gloomy me- 
mory—they mutinied even against 
Bayard, “ striking ”—according to 
the most approved notions of nine- 
teenth-century trades-unionism— 
at the most critical juncture for 
the concession of double pay. 
Bayard and Suffolk between them, 
however, soon reduced them to 
obedience. Brantéme relates that 
it was said of the lansquenets that 
after St Peter had refused them 
entrance in heaven, their troubled 
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souls could not even obtain ad- 
mission to hell. The very devils 
were afraid of this wild company. 
With these rough warriors did 
Richard fight his battles, and so 
well, that there was not one of the 
three French kings whom he 
served, who did not feel moved to 
reward his services with a sub- 
stantial pension, in addition to his 
open thanks. Ever foremost in 
battle, Richard’s company “re- 
ceveyd,” as John Stile reports to 
Henry VIII., “most hurte and 
los of men then eny other of that 
party.” And on that fateful day 
which cost Richard his life, and 
Francis I. “tout fors Vhonneur,” 
the king declared that, if all his 
troops had but done their duty 
like Richard’s lansquenets, the 
victory would have been his. 
Francis was especially beholden to 
these rough soldiers, because, by 
winning for him the battle of 
Marignano, when his crown was 
still fresh upon his head, they 
raised him to high prestige, and 
completely altered his position in 
Europe. ‘Ce gros gargon gitera 
tout,” Louis XII. had said— 
leaving 1800 livres of debts for the 
“oros gargon” to pay. But Fran- 
cis did very much better than 
Louis. 

When Richard de la Pole took 
service under Charles VIIL., his 
father was recently dead “of 
grief,” and his family were under 
a cloud, owing to Lincoln’s rising 
in 1487. The “affable” king was 
much pleased with his captain, 
and after the siege of Boulogne 
assigned to him a pension of 7000 
écus. At the conclusion of the 


treaty of Etaples, Henry VII. 
began his shabby course of per- 
secution against Richard, from 
which he and his son never de- 
sisted while Richard was alive, 
demanding from Charles the sur. 
render of his foe. 


Charles, how- 
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ever, flatly refused the demand. 
King Charles’s pension, it is sadly 
to be feared, lapsed with his life 
in 1498; for in 1505 and there- 
abouts, we find Richard in absolute 
destitution—left, indeed, in pawn 
by his brother Edmund for that 
brother’s debts with the citizens 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. (Sir Henry 
Ellis, with a little too much know- 
ledge of German geography, places 
Richard at ‘Aken on the Elbe.” 
It is, however, perfectly clear that 
the place of his detention was 
Aachen—that is, what we gener- 
ally call Aix-la-Chapelle, but for 
which both Edmund and Richard 
adopted various fancy spellings, as, 
indeed, they did for most of their 
words, from the simple article up- 
ward.) 

As Richard’s fate is so closely 
bound up with Edmund’s, it may 
be convenient to review at one 
rapid glance the fortunes of that 
poor nobleman after his flight in 
1501. He first repaired to Imst, 
in the Tyrol, to seek help from the 
Emperor Maximilian, The Em- 
peror Maximilian gave him ample 
encouragement, drew up an agree- 
ment, kept his confidential agent 
as representative at his own Court, 
and sent him with letters of re- 
commendation to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where, hoping to obtain further 
succour, he managed to outrun the 
constable, and was fain to leave 
his brother as pledge. In spring 
1502 it was proposed that Edmund, 
to make good his claim, should 
land in England from Denmark. 
In that same year, however, Henry 
talked over the Emperor, and con- 
cluded a treaty with him, by which 
Maximilian bound himself not to 
allow any English rebels to reside 
in his dominions, “even though 
they be of the rank of dukes.” 
That was, there can be no doubt, 
specially aimed at Edmund and 
Richard. Edmund now despaired 
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of help in the quarter appealed to, 
and transferred his attentions to 
the Court of the Count Palatine. 
In 1504 he entered Guelders, with 
a view to proceeding to Frisia and 
obtaining pecuniary assistance—so 
he writes to his pledged brother at 
Aachen —from Duke George of 
Saxony. The Duke of Guelders, 
greedy to secure—as Archduke 
Philip, his cousin, writes to Henry 
—the reward which he is likely 
to receive from Henry, however, 
plays the traitor and enters into 
an intrigue with Philip of Bur- 
gundy —it is always the same 
Philip—who eventually “ interns ” 
Edmund at Namur. 

Poor Richard was in sore straits 
all the time. “Here I ly,” he 
writes in very curious English to 
his brother, “in gret peyne and 
pouerte for your Grace, and no 
manner of comffort I have of your 
trace. . . . Sir, be my trothe ye 
dele ffery hardly with me.” “Sir,” 
he writes again another time, “I 
beseche your Grace, send me some 
what to help me with all.” He 
reports that—while Edmund was 
at Namur—the indignant “ bour- 
goys of Aix” have sent a deputa- 
tion to Philip to see what redress 
they could obtain. And coming 
back empty-handed they had de- 
nounced Edmund to Richard as 
“le pluis false homme que onc- 
ques fuyt de sa parole,” and threat- 
ened to expose him at all the courts 
of Europe. At the same time 
Richard is made uncomfortable by 
the fact that he knows that Henry 
has offered the burgesses of Aix 
bribes—as much as 5000 crowns 
in gold—if they will deliver him 
“three lieuwes out of the town of 
Aix ”—“ and he will pay them,” 
he significantly adds. 

From Namur, Edmund, with a 
mixture of rather too ingenuous 
prudence and folly, as a last shift 
offers a reconciliation to Henry, 
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but fixing his own terms exorbi- 
tantly high. This offer, as has 
been already related, proved his 
doom. He died by the execu- 
tioner in 1513. 

His death left Richard the more 
or less recognised ‘* White Rose ” 
claimant to the throne of Eng- 
land. (What became of his two 
elder brothers, Humphrey and Ed- 
ward — both of whom took or- 
ders, and one of whom was Arch- 
deacon of Richmond—we are not 
told.) Somehow or other he had 
managed to get away from Aix in 
1506. For in that year we find 
the Emperor reporting to Henry 
that he had seized the French 
*‘ orators,” who had proceeded to 
Hungary by way of Venice. He 
had looked out, as desired, for 
Richard, but had not been able to 
find him among the company. In 
April 1507, however, Richard 
writes, dating his letter ‘‘ Budae,” 
to the Bishop of Litge—one of 
the De la Marcks with whom at 
Metz he was to become intimate— 
in Latin, which is very much bet- 
ter than his English, though that 
is not saying much. 

King Henry having given proofs 
of his peculiar goodwill towards 
the De la Poles, in 1509, by ex- 
cepting them in distinct terms 
from a general pardon, we cannot 
be surprised to learn that Richard 
— ‘Blanche Rose” they called 
him in France—had grown busy 
scheming against his sovereign. 
Louis XII. was then at war with 
Henry, and it served Louis’s pur- 
pose to turn to account the “in- 
strument de trouble que le roi 
dans occasion pouvait faire agir 
en Angleterre—une étincelle qui 
pouvait y rallumer les anciennes 
incendies.” In 1512 we have 
John Stile reporting to Henry, 
that “your sayd rebel was mayde 
a Capytan of the Almaynys that 
went you to Navar, where many 
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of the Almaynys now of late be 
slayne.” ‘The Almaynys” were 
Richard’s lansquenets, who indeed 
suffered great “hurte and los” in 
that ill-starred campaign. Richard 
fought there side by side with 
Bayard, and half starved with 
him on bread made of millet; 
and though their defeat meant 
disaster to the King of Navarre, 
the army were not altogether 
sorry to be called back to Artois, 
invaded by the English. Rich- 
ard’s command of the “ French 
fleet for a rising in England,” 
recorded by Peter Martyr, was 
probably only of brief duration. 
For we find him again at the 
head of his 6000 lansquenets at 
Therouenne, besieged by the Eng- 
lish, and taking part in the in- 
glorious “battle of the Spurs ”— 
so named because the French, 
taken by surprise while riding, 
not on their war-horses, but on 
their “hackneys,” trusted more to 
their spurs than to their swords. 
That day of Guinegate helped 
to bring peace to England and 
France—and to send Richard to 
Metz. The Duc de Longueville, 
taken prisoner on that day, turned 
his captivity to account for negoti- 
ating a treaty of peace—one con- 
dition of which was that the Prin- 
cess Mary, Henry VIII.’s sister, 
should be married to the all but 
dying Louis XII.—as the clerics 
of the Basoche said, “ Une hac- 
quenée pour le porter bientost et 
plus doucement en enfer ou en 
paradis.” Another condition was, 
that Richard should be given up. 
To this Louis would not agree, 
but answered in almost the same 
terms which his cousin had used, 
“ Qu’il aimait mieux perdre tout ce 
qu'il possédait que de le conserver 
en violant l’hospitalité.” Some peo- 
ple say that this was mere bounce 
—like General Ignatieff’s famous 
“boxes.” But it had its effect. 
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A compromise was arranged, in 
pursuance of which Richard was 
banished to Metz. That was rather 
a cool proceeding on the part of 
the two monarchs, considering that 
Metz was then a city of the Em- 
pire, in no sort of subordination to 
either Henry or Louis. The thir- 
teen Jurats of Metz were accord- 
ingly a little taken aback when 
they received Louis’s letter to “mes 
bons amis,” begging that his pro- 
tégé might be “bien recu et bien 
advenu ”—as well they might, in 
view of the treaty concluded be- 
tween England and their master 
in 1502 with special reference to 
this self-styled “duke.” How- 
ever, they got over the difficulty 
by granting Richard a laissez- 
passer for eight days, to be in- 
definitely renewed, while that 
should prove practicable. So De 
la Pole went to Metz, England 
and France got their peace for 
a time, and Mary—“ bien polie, 
mignoinne, gente et belle” as she 
was—married Louis, ‘fort gou- 
teux viez et caducque,” as a brief 
prelude to her clandestine mar- 
riage with the new Duke of Suf- 
folk, Brandon. 

On the 2d of September 1514, 
one Saturday, we read in Vigneul- 
les, ‘‘ Blanche Rose” entered Metz, 
escorted by sixty “chevaliers,” sev- 
eral French “ gentilhommes,” and 
a guard of honour furnished by the 
Duke of Lorraine, René II. That 
was making his entry in good style; 
and such style, on the whole, he 
managed to maintain whilst in 
Metz. It is true that at times he 
was very short of money, and paid 
his servants, dressed “in grey and 
blue,” their wages most irregu- 
larly ; and that even his chaplain 
could wring his “‘ wages” from him 
only “a crown at a time.” But 
that was because, what with keep- 
ing open house, and entertaining 
the honoratiores of Metz, betting, 
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gambling, and making love to other 
men’s wives, “the Duke” spent 
his money faster than he got it. 
King Louis had allowed him a 
pension of 6000 écws per annum. 
King Francis made very much of 
him, and from time to time “ aug- 
mented his stipend.” The Mes- 
sins, always inclined to hospitality, 
took delight in honouring their 
guest, whose chivalrous manners 
and easy amiability made him pop- 
ular. And they never ceased to 
look upon him as “ le vray héritier 
d’Angleterre qui devoit mieulx 
estre roy que celui qui l’estoit.” 
Metz was then in a semi-inde- 
pendent state, which, in the pres- 
ent day, it is interesting to study. 
Its nationality was German, its 
language was a curious sort of 
early French. Its sympathies 
were French too. Its seigneurs 
served in the French army; and 
at the famous “sacres” of French 
kings, representatives of the lead- 
ing families of Metz—the Serriéres, 
the Gournays, the De Heus, and 
the Baudoches, &c.—attended, and 
considered it an honour to be 
dubbed knights. To complete the 
mixture of nationalities, the city 
was surrounded by Lorraine, then 
an independent dukedom. ‘The 
government of the city was in 
principle the same as that of other 
great German free towns—Stras- 
burg, Bale, Cologne, Mayence, «ec. 
There was nothing at all similar 
in France, It was divided into 
six (originally only five) “paraiges.” 
Its head was a maitre échevin, at 
that time appointed afresh every 
year. It was administered by a 
council of thirteen Jurats, repre- 
senting, for the most part, the pa- 
trician families. From the judg- 
ment of the Thirteen there was no 
appeal. The Jarger Council con- 





sisted of the Thirteen, with the 
addition of an indefinite number 
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of “ pradhommes ” or “ wardours” ; 
and for purposes of taxation and 
similar business, the whole mass 
of citizens were called together. 
There were, moreover, standing 
committees of seven each, appoint- 
ed to deal severally with matters 
of war, gates and walls, the collec- 
tion of taxes, the treasury, and 
paving. There were also three 
mayors under the maitre échevin, 
and a number of “amans” or 
amanuenses, answering to modern 
notaries. The whole city was a 
thoroughly self-contained little re- 
public. 

Among these people Richard 
de la Pole had come to take up 
his abode. As a welcome, the 
Thirteen presented him with two 
demi-cuves of wine, one red the 
other “ clairet,” and moreover with 
twenty-five quarters of oats for his 
horses. The question of housing 
so distinguished a guest presented 
some difticulties. On the advice 
of Michel Chaverson, the maitre 
échevin for the year, the Thirteen 
committed Richard to the care of 
Vigneulles, the writer of the Me- 
moirs, then already a citizen of 
note and substance. For the first 
three nights he put Richard up at 
“Ja Court St Mairtin,” which was 
presumably near the Church of St 
Martin still existing. The Duke 
of Lorraine’s Guard were quartered 
in what was then the leading hotel, 
“4 Ange,” which has now disap- 
peared. Nothing suitable offering 
for a longer residence, Vigneulles 
prevailed upon his fellow - citizen 
Chevalier Claude Baudoche, one 
of the foremost men in the place, 
and “Seigneur of Moulins,” the 
prettily situated village or almost 
suburb which you pass on your 
way to the battle-fields of 1870, to 
lend him for an indefinite period 
his magnificent mansion called 
“Passe Temps,” or Lotharingice 
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“ Paisse Temps,” situated on the 


bank of one arm of the Moselle. 
The site of this house may still 
easily be traced. It adjoined the 
Abbey of St Vincent, of which 
the church still stands—a beauti- 
ful church inside (“ Murray ” styles 
it “ elegant ”), though insignificant 
without. Its architectural lines 
are perfect, and there is some fine 
stained-glass from the famous works 
of Champigneulles, late Maréchal, 
which “ Murray ” insists upon tell- 
ing his readers are still in Metz, 
though they were as long ago as 
1875 removed to Bar-le-Duc. The 
Baudoches were at that time a 
wealthy and highly influential 
family. To-day, such is the in- 
stability of things terrestrial, the 
city knows them no more. About 
fifty years ago, their last remain- 
ing representative was a small 
watchmaker plying his trade in 
an insignificant shop in the Rue 
Fournirue. Of the suitableness 
of the house secured there could 
be no question ; for in it Pierre 
Baudoche, Claude’s father, had 
entertained several crowned heads, 
including the Emperor Maximil- 
ian. Here Richard found a lord- 
ly home, which he maintained in 
a lordly style, receiving in turn 
all the leading personages of 
Metz and dispensing a princely 
hospitality. 

On New Year’s Day 1515, pre- 
cisely at midnight, Louis XII. 
died, not twelve weeks after his 
marriage with Mary, who—rather 
uncomfortable under the atten- 
tions paid her by Francis, French 
historians say—very soon left the 
Court, to marry the new Duke of 
Suffolk. The “gros gargon” could 
not keep quiet long. With an 
army including no less than 26,000 
lansquenets he marched into Italy, 
to claim his succession to the Mil- 
anais, and won the battle of Marig- 
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nano. In this campaign, Richard 
appears to have found no employ- 
ment, though his old corps, the 
lansquenets, covered themselves 
with glory. The treaty with 
England, forbidding his employ- 
ment in France, was still too 
recent, though really Henry gained 
nothing by Richard’s ostensible 
inaction. Being at Metz, plotting 
and scheming, he made the king 
far more uncomfortable than he 
could possibly have done had he 
fought at Marignano. He was 
reported to be planning all sorts 
of enterprises. Evidently he was 
much feared at home. Wolsey 
complains that malcontents and 
men out of work threatened that 
they would join De la Pole and 
take part in the impending in- 
vasion. On Henry’s side it is all 
treachery and scheming. Richard 
is to be waylaid, to be murdered, 
and so on. Lord Worcester writes 
that he “knows of a gentleman 
who will take that matter in 
hand.” He is to be seized “ when 
he goes into the field either to 
course the hares or to see his 
horses ” (i.¢., take exercise). The 
Emperor, on the other hand, had 
grown so careless in the observ- 
ance of his treaty with England, 
that the Messins had plucked up 
courage formally to present Richard 
with the freedom of their city. 
And a “paper of intelligence” to 
the English Court describes him 
as “in his glory.” 

In 1516 “ Blanche Rose” could 
remain quiet no longer. He must 
see Francis, and ask for military 
employment. So on the 22d 
February, without telling any one 
a word, we find him mounting 
horse, taking with him only his 
cook and a page, and trotting off 
to Paris, covering a hundred miles 
in twenty-four hours. But there 
was no employment for him yet. 
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He returned on the 3d of April. 
On Christmas Eve he repeats his 
ride, again secretly, accompanied 
by the Duke of Guelders, who had 
come to Metz in disguise. He 
returned, as he had come, in strict 
privacy, on the 17th February. 
After his return Claude Baudoche 
found that he could no longer 
spare “ Paisse Temps,” and politely 
turned him out. But he placed 
another house at his disposal, 
which may still be seen, at the 
crossing of the Rue de |’ Esplanade 
and the Rue des Prisons Militaires 
(I give the French names, having 
forgotten the German). In the 
old chronicles the house, previously 
occupied by Jean or Jehan de Vy, 
is described as “aprés le grant 
maison de coste de St Esprit.” 
Just opposite it is the Church of 
St Martin, a rather interesting 
building, exhibiting a curious med- 
ley of architectural styles. A rather 
remarkable feature in the church 
is a row of curious sculptures, 
which “ Murray” will have it is 
in the north-east corner, though 
the architect has perversely placed 
it in the south-east. ‘“ Blanche 
Rose’s” house, dwindled terribly 
in size and shorn of its ancient 
splendour, though still exhibiting 
some small remnants of former 
grandeur, such as zigzag mould- 
ings and Gothic labels, directly 
faces this church on one side, and 
on the other side a public build- 
ing, which is, if I recollect right, 
still the military prison, and in 
front of which a Prussian sentry 
paces solemnly up and down. 

At this house it was that Rich- 
ard conceived the curious idea of 
treating his fellow - burgesses to 
what must have infailibly endeared 
him to English neighbours — 
namely, the spectacle of a horse- 
race. Such a thing as that was, 


it appears, previously quite un- 
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known in Metz. And accordingly 
it occasioned not a little stir. 
Richard and “ aultres seigneurs,” 
we read, were much given to ex- 
citing pastimes, including gam- 
bling and betting. And Richard, 
being the owner of a horse of which 
—like other owners of horses—he 
had an exceedingly high opinion, 
was rash enough one day to offer 
a bet against any one who might 


maintain that within ten dues 
round there was another horse 
running equally well. Nicolle 


Dex (whose name was pronounced 
Desh) readily took the bet, offer- 
ing to run his own horse against 
Richard’s. All the particulars of 
the arrangements for the race are 
given by Vigneulles. The two 
men were to ride their own horses. 
The course was to be from the 
Orme at Aubigny (a village five 
miles from Metz) to the gate of 
the Abbey of St Clement (which 
abbey was destroyed in 1552, when 
the Duc de Guise held Metz 
against Charles V.) The bet was 
for eighty escus dor au _ solleil, 
which was to be paid beforehand to 
a stakeholder. The race came off 
on the appointed day, St Clement’s 
Day, Saturday the 2d of May— 
the day on which “]’awaine et le 
bacon” were, by regulation of the 
authorities, first sold. That would 
enable the competitors to get eas- 
ily out of the gate of St Thiebault 
—which was conveniently near 
Richard’s house, but which had to 
be opened on purpose. The Chev- 
alier Dex, with cunning of which 
Vigneulles does not altogether ap- 
prove, had for some days before 
subjected both himself and his 
horse to preparatory treatment— 
* dieu scet comment.” ‘ Comme 
il me fut dit et certifié,” that 
treatment consisted in his drinking 
nothing but white wine—which is 
the more sour of the two, and there- 
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fore is supposed rather strongly to 
contract the human frame—and 
giving his horse no hay whatever. 
Moreover, he had his horse shod 
with very light steel shoes. And 
himself he made as light as pos- 
sible, riding “touten pourpoint, avec 
un petit bonnet en sa teste,” with- 
out shoes and without a saddle, hav- 
ing merely a light saddle-cloth laid 
over the horse’s back. ‘ Blanche 
Rose,” however, rode in a saddle, 
and booted and spurred as for or- 
dinary exercise. When the signal 
was given, Vigneulles says, the 
horsemen started with such terrible 
impetuosity that the bystanders 
thought the earth would open 
under them. ‘ Blanche Rose” 
kept the lead most part of the 
way. But when the two reached 
St Laidre—a_ Jéproserie near 
Montigny (the name of which still 
survives in a hamlet situated be- 
tween Montigny and Aubigny, 
famed for its asparagus and fruit) 
—Dex’s artifices began to tell. 
Richard’s horse was found to puff 
and to pant, and could not keep 
pace with its rival. Nicolle out- 
stripped him. And though Rich- 
ard spurred his horse till “le cler 
sanc en sailloit de tout cousté,” it 
availed him nothing. Nicolle, hav- 
ing husbanded his horse’s powers, 
came in first at the post. Richard 
was terribly annoyed, but he “ne 
dédaignait de risquer un peu de 
honte contre beaucoup de plaisir,” 
like a good many other people. 
Very naturally, however, he would 
have his revenge. So next St Cle- 
ment’s Day saw the two horses 
running against one another again ; 
but it seems that their masters did 
not this time act as their own 
jockeys. Ill luck would have it 


that ‘“ Blanche Rose’s” jockey, one 
of his pages, was thrown whilst 
riding, by which mishap his master 
lost his bet a second time. 


After 
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that he did not tempt fortune 
again on the turf. 

A month after the first race, 
Richard made a second attempt to 
obtain a command under Francis. 
Accompanied by several “de nos 
jonnes seigneurs,” he proceeded to 
Milan and other places in Italy. 
“ Dieu les conduie,” piously ejacu- 
lates Vigneulles. They arrived, 
as it turned out, a day after the 
fair. Peace had been concluded, 
and the seigneurs returned to 
Metz without having done any 
good. 

In this year, Henry, through 
one of his emissaries, tempted 
Richard into a proposal that he 
should endeavour to make his 
peace with the king, and write 
him a letter in that sense. The 
king, said Alamire, the emissary 
in question, “had the character 
of being most clement.” “So I 
have heard,” replied Richard, 
scenting the mischief ; “and how 
well I should stand with my pres- 
ent protector, the King of France, 
if King Henry were to show him 
my letter!” 

In the following year Richard 
once more rode to Paris, seeking 
employment. This time he was 
rewarded with a secret mission, on 
which he was sent into Normandy. 
It was about this time that Gius- 
tiniani learnt from the legate 
Campeggio that Francis favoured 
‘‘ Blanche Rose” more than ever, 
and Henry and his ministers again 
began to feel acutely uncomfort- 
able. They had heard, so the 
State Papers show, that Francis 
and Richard were plotting mis- 
chief: Francis was favouring the 
Duke of Albany and trying to stir 
up disturbances in Scotland. There 
was a scheme on foot, Sir Richard 
Jernegan reports, according to 
which the Duke of Albany was 
to sail from Brittany to Scotland, 
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“there to make business against 
the king,” while “ Blanche Rose” 
was to invade England from Den- 
mark, abetted by the king of that 
country, and accompanied by that 
king’s uncle, the Duke of Ulske ; 
and Monsieur de Bourbon and the 
Duke of Vendéme were at the 
same time to besiege Tournay, 
which, in the peace of 1514, Eng- 
land had managed to retain. We 
cannot be altogether surprised, 
knowing in what systematic man- 
ner the Henrys persecuted the De 
la Poles, to learn that a man was 
said to have been taken in Cham- 
pagne, paid by Henry to kill 
Richard. Indeed the thought of 
getting rid of Richard by assas- 
sination appears to have been 
habitually uppermost in Henry’s 
mind. 

However, the threatened inva- 
sion did not come off yet. Francis 
had other work to turn his thoughts 
to. On the 12th of January 1519 
Emperor Maximilian of Germany 
died, and the question arose who was 
to be the next Emperor. Charles, 
the youthful King of Spain, was a 
candidate, and Francis of France 
resolved to enter the lists against 
him. He considered himself to 
have a fair chance. He seems to 
have counted even on Henry’s sup- 
port; but Henry, it turned out, 
cherished ill-founded hopes of be- 
ing himself elected, and fought in a 
half-hearted way for his own hand. 
Francis, however, spared no pains 
in his canvass. He bribed and 
coaxed and promised all round, 
and indeed only very narrowly 
missed the election. At the last 
moment the Elector of Saxony left 
him in the lurch, just as nearly 
three centuries after that Elector’s 
descendant failed Napoleon at 
Leipzig, going over to the other 
side. But for that Francis would 
One of the 


have been Emperor. 
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promises which Francis had rashly 
made was this: “Si je suis élu, 
trois ans aprés l’élection, je jure 
que je serai & Constantinople ou 
je serai mort.” At the very last 
stage of the proceedings he de- 
spatched Richard de la Pole as a 
confidential envoy to Prague, where 
the Electoral College was sitting, 
to further his candidature. In the 
National Library at Paris a manu- 
script letter is still preserved con- 
taining the king’s instructions. 
However, Richard arrived too 
late. 

In the same year— 1519— 
“Blanche Rose” found himself 
compelled to change his quarters 
a second time. Claude Baudoche 
* vouloit r’avoir ses maisons.” 
The dean and chapter of Metz 
signalised their goodwill towards 
the guest of their city by making 
over to him for life, at a nominal 
rent of 10 sols messins per annum, 
their old mansion, called “la Haulte 
Pierre,” occupying the command- 
ing site on which now stands the 
Palais de Justice. In all prob- 
ability the handsome esplanade 
now leading up to that building 
did not at that time exist, nor yet 
perhaps the splendid terrace facing 
the Moselle and St Quentin. But 
at all times the situation must 
have been unique. The reason 
why the house was let so cheap 
was, that it was then in an ut- 
terly dilapidated condition, and 
the tenant undertook thoroughly 
to repair it. He did better, as 
the chapter remembered to his 
credit after his death. At a 
heavy cost—he spent 2000 gold 
florins upon it in one year—he 
rebuilt it from top to bottom in 
a magnificent style. That man- 
sion does not now remain. It 
was pulled down in 1776 to make 
room for the present structure, 
more useful though less showy, 
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in which are housed the provin- 
cial law courts. 

While still in “la Rue de la 
Grande Maison” —the Rue de 
’Esplanade—Richard de la Pole 
got entangled in a little love in- 
trigue, which caused a tremendous 
commotion in the town, and led him 
into serious trouble. Metz was 
rather famed in those days for its 
goldsmiths. The Rue Fournirue— 
still interesting—was full of them. 
One of these artisans, named Nico- 
las Sébille, had a young wife, whom 
Vigneulles describes as ‘‘ une des 
belles jonnes femmes, qui fut point 
en la cité de Metz, haulte, droite 
et élancée et blanche comme la 
neige.” To this beautiful young 
woman’s heart Richard success- 
fully laid siege. She came to see 
him at his house, which was con- 
veniently near. The conquest does 
not appear to have cost him much 
persuasion. Evidently Madame 
Sébille was as hotly smitten with 
him as he was with her. To be 
able to carry on his little amour 
with the greater freedom, he gave 
the unsuspecting husband an or- 
der for some very costly and elab- 
orate goldsmith’s work, necessitat- 
ing one or two journeys to Paris, 
the expense of which Richard was 
quite willing to pay. While the 
husband was away “celle belle 
Sébille” went “aulcunes fois 
bancqueter et faire la bonne 
chiére en l’ostel du dit duc,” so 
much so that the city began to 
talk. The duke, for the safety 
of his lady-love, employed a cer- 
tain hosier named Mangenat to 
escort her and watch the streets. 
Mangenat was in one sense ad- 
mirably fitted for this office—for 
he was a stalwart bully, who soon 
became the terror of all the neigh- 
bourhood. Like the German and 


French police in these days, he 
suspected a spy or an enemy in 
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every person he met, and struck 
and mauled a good many harmless 
creatures. That caused additional 
scandal ; and as there was no police 
to maintain peace and order, the 
neighbours, after complaining a 
good deal, took the law into their 
own hand, and one fine night, 
early in September, turned out 
in force to lynch Mangenat. 
Richard had by that time re- 
moved to “ Haulte Pierre,” and 
there was therefore a consider- 
able distance to cover between 
his house and the Rue Fournirue. 
The neighbours were firmly re- 
solved to turn Mangenat into a 
“corps sans fme.” Mangenat, 
however, managed to elude them. 
The neighbours then laid their 
plaint before the Thirteen. Ma- 
dame S¢ébille, fearing her hus- 
band’s wrath, resolutely packed 
up her clothes and jewels and 
other belongings, and with them 
also her husband’s money, and 
transferred herself with these to 
the “ Haulte Pierre.” This made 
matters still worse, especially 
when Nicolas returned home and 
set a-clamouring for his money 
and his wife. Watching for 
“ Blanche Rose,” he caught him 
one day in the Rue Fournirue, 
and very nearly did for him. On 
Sunday, the 16th of September, 
he demonstratively took up his 
position, fully armed with sword 
and hallebarde, at the cathedral 
door, intending to knock Rich- 
ard’s life out of him in the holy 
place, and supply an excuse for a 
“reconciliation service.” Richard 
was warned, and wisely kept out 
of the way. However, as Nicolas 
tried to raise a popular tumult, 
on the ground that an outraged 
plebeian could obtain no legal re- 
dress from the patrician court— 
“Varistocratie,” says M. des Rob- 
ert, “fut tout puissante” — the 
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Thirteen could ignore the case no 
longer. With some difficulty they 
persuaded “the duke” to let 
Madame Sébille go. He agreed 
to this only on the distinct under- 
standing that Nicolas “ne lui 
[that is, his wife] ne reprochait 
en rien sa conduite, ni ne la bait- 
troit, ni ne lui diroit parole qui 
Ven puist desplaire, si non que 
leur débast ou huttin vint pour 
aultre chose.” This undertaking 
having been given—by the Thir- 
teen— Madame Sébille was brought 
before the court under protection 
of a strong armed escort, consist- 
ing of notable chevaliers. Of 
course Nicolas would in no wise 
agree to the terms proposed. And 
so the Thirteen—it is interesting 
to learn how these cases were dealt 
with in those early days—kept his 
wife in their own charge, lodging 
her very fitly in the council-room of 
the “Seven of War,” and supply- 
ing her with good food and drink 
at the expense of the town. There- 
upon Nicolas, as he could not ob- 
tain redress as a citizen of Metz, 
migrated to Thionville, became a 
burgess of that town, and then— 
as he was entitled to do in those 
days—levied war in person on the 
man who had wronged him. He 
bribed “ Des Allemans” to waylay 
and kidnap or kill Richard, just 
as the two English Henrys had 
done. Richard, being a little bit 
frightened, sought refuge in the 
chateau of Ennery, belonging to 
Signor Nicolle de Heu. (This fact 
was promptly reported to Henry.) 
Here, Vigneulles says, Richard 
meant to “passer mélancolie et 
passer son dueil.” However, Sé- 
bille’s “ Allemans” found him out, 
and one day very nearly captured 
him. So “ Blanche Rose” thought 
it prudent to seek safer quarters, 
He found them at Toul. Nicolas 


does not appear to have followed 
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him so far, nor to have troubled 
himself much further about his 
faithless wife. This put the Thir- 
teen in a fix. They had the lady 
on their hands, and were sorely 
puzzled what to do with her. 
Nicolas would not have her, and 
could not at Thionville be made 
to take her; and restore her to 
Richard they in propriety could 
not. After much deliberation, 
having detained her a full fort- 
night at public expense, they 
solved the knot to their own satis- 
faction by handing Madame Sé- 
bille over to her brother, one 
Gaudin, a butcher, who was to 
take care of her. Gaudin gave her 
in charge to an old woman selling 
wax candles. Madame S¢bille was 
under strict injunction not to leave 
the city. But who could expect 
her to observe that command? 
Anyhow, one fine morning, pre- 
tending that she had a pilgrimage 
to perform to “St Trottin,” she 
made her way outside the city gates 
disguised as a vendangeresse, with 
a basket by her side and a sickle 
in her hand. Outside the walls 
she was met by friends who at 
once put her into page’s clothes, 
in which, of course, she marched 
as straight as she could to Toul, 
and joined “Blanche Rose,” to 
their mutual delight. Richard had 
once more “ne dédaigné de ris- 
quer un peu de honte contre beau- 
coup de plaisir.” He and his 
lady -love were now outside the 
jurisdiction of the Thirteen, and 
might therefore consider them- 
selves safe. But upon the abet- 
tors of the lady’s flight the magis- 
trates visited their share in the 
offence with all the greater rigour. 
Notwithstanding Richard’s earnest 
interposition, they heavily fined 
and banished them. Thus ends 
the story of Richard’s amour ; for 
what became of Madame Sébille 
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afterwards, neither history nor 
tradition records. She was not 
allowed to enjoy the company 
of her knight long; for stirring 
events were in train, which re- 
quired his presence elsewhere. 
In 1521 a _ powerful alliance 
of European States was formed 
against Francis I., designed to 
humble the victor of Marignano. 
It comprised the Emperor, the 
Pope, the King of England, Flor- 
ence, Venice, andGenoa. In 1522 
England invaded Picardy and 
Flanders. That put an end to 
the treaty engagements of 1514, 
and made Richard’s services need- 
ful as well as allowable to the 
French king. Indeed “ Blanche 
Rose” did not wait to be sum- 
moned. The State papers and 
other official publications of that 
period relate how busy he was plot- 
ting against England and Scot- 
land. King Francis took a delight 
in parading his partiality for the 
Duke of Albany and the “ Duke 
of Suffolk.” He rode in public 
with one of them on one side and 
one on the other. He slapped 
Richard on the back and said in 
the hearing of the Court: “ My 
Lord of Suffolk, I will set you in 
England with 40,000 men within 
few days.” He proposed a mar- 
riage for Richard with the daughter 
of the Duke of Holstein, and 
planned sundry invasions of Eng- 
land which, happily, did not come 
off. But Richard joined the French 
army under Guise and Vendéme, 
and fought against his country- 
men in Picardy. There he raised 
a corps of 2000 men on his 
own authority, and led this wel- 
come reinforcement to Francis at 
St Jean de Moustiers, In 1524 
he accompanied Albany into Scot- 
land, without, however, doing much 
hurt. But he greatly frightened 
Henry’s officers. We find Fitz- 
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william writing to Wolsey, urging 
him, in face of “this wretched 
traitor” being in the field, to 
“hasten over some men to give 
courage to the Flemings.” 

Then came the campaign which 
led to the catastrophe of Pavia. 
Richard joined the French army 
at Marseilles, and was, in company 
with Francis of Lorraine, placed 
at the head of his old corps the 
German Jlansquenets, who were 
delighted to fight under so prac- 
tised and trusted a leader. They 
were 6000 at the beginning of the 
campaign, pitted against a larger 
number of their own brethren 
under Frundsberg, in the Em- 
peror’s service. On St Matthias’ 
Day, in 1525, the battle of Pavia 
was fought, which lost Francis his 
liberty. Francis, as usual, showed 
no want of dash, but a lamentable 
lack of prudence. Mistaking the 
enemy’s retreat, under the fire of 
his guns, for a settled defeat, he 
sent his infantry after them, plac- 
ing the bulk of his army between 
the foe and his own artillery. The 
allies were not slow to turn this 
false move to account. Charging 
back upon their foes, they over- 
whelmed them with superior num- 
bers. That lost the French the day. 
Richard’s Jlansquenets did their 
best to retrieve the error. Having 
knelt down, as their manner was, 
and thrown dust behind them, they 
rushed, singing their familiar war- 
songs, into the fray with an im- 
petus which promised to break the 
hostile ranks. ‘Had but the 
Switzers fought like the Jans- 
quenets,” Francis said after battle, 
“the day would have been ours.” 
But the odds were too many 
against them. They were met by 
their own fellow-lansquenets—each 
side being furious with the other. 
The German men were wroth at 
seeing their comrades on the other 
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side, fighting against their own 
country—the French at seeing 
their brother-soldiers desert so 
faithful an employer as Francis. 
So no quarter was given on either 
side. And the French lansquenets 
—they had lost one-fourth of their 
number before the charge began— 
being wedged in between a supe- 
rior force of Germans closing in 
on either side, were simply crushed 
as between two millstones. The list 
of killed was long—and brilliant. 
Among the slain were the two 
captains of the lansquenets, Francis 
of Lorraine and Richard de la Pole. 
The latter had—as a painting pre- 
served in the Ashmolean Museum 
indicates—died protecting Francis 
with his sword. He was found 
buried under “un monceau ” of 
dead enemies against whom he 
had fought. There was loud re- 
joicing in the camp of the allies. 
It was given out that “three 
kings” had been taken or killed— 
Francis, the unfortunate King of 
Navarre, and, “to make up the 
trinity of kings,” says a despatch 
addressed to Wolsey, “La Rose 
Blanche, whom they call the King 
of Scots.” Appended to the curious 
despatch which Frundsberg for- 
warded to the Emperor, giving a 
report of the battle—the oldest 
record extant—is a drawing, show- 
ing three crowned knights, fancy 
portraits of the “kings.” 

One is prepared to find Henry 
VIII. ordering a triumph, and con- 
gratulating himself upon his happy 
riddance from a rival who had been 
more of a thorn in his side than 
the present generation is probably 
aware. But it does seem small to 


read, in the State Papers, of one 
of Henry’s tools begging from 
Wolsey the king’s authority for 
seizing ‘some goods of no great 
amount ” that Richard had left at 
Metz. 
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The French were far more chival- 
rous in their treatment of the dead 
warrior. We read in Camden that 
“for his singular valour” his very 
enemy the Duke of Bourbon 
‘honoured his remains with splen- 
did obsequies, and attended in per- 
son as one of the chief mourners. 
Francis expressed his attachment 
to the fallen, and his indebtedness 
to him for brilliant services. ‘“ La 
France,” says Gaillard, “ perdit 
en lui un allié utile, qui la servit 
eflicacement et sans rien exiger 
delle.” Considering that he was 
an English subject, that may sound 
questionable praise. But though 
he may have shown too great 
willingness to avail himself of the 
excuse, it should be borne in mind 
that it was England’s kings who 
first drove him into treason. 

The chapter of Metz, grateful 
for Richard’s liberality, passed the 
following “resolution” —as we 
should say—founding a mass for 
the repose of their benefactor’s 
soul: “ Aprilis anno Domini 1525 
in conflictu apud Paviensem civita- 
tem quo tunc Franciscus Gallorum 
rex per exercitum Romanorum im- 
peratoris captus et Hispaniam cap- 
tivus ductus extituit, habito, obiit 
quondam illuster Richardus dux 
de Suffolk qui domum nostram 
dictam & la Haute Pierre sibi 
ante per nos ad vitam locatam 
obtinens valde somptuose restaur- 
avit, unde statuimus nunc anni- 
versarium quotannum Ecclesia 
nostra pro salute anime suze per- 
petuo celebrari.” 

That mass ought, of course, to 
be read still. However, deans and 
chapters have as little respect for 
‘pious founders”-- though these be 
their own predecessors—as British 
Parliaments in democratic days. 
Consequently, the ecclesiastical 
function has long since been dis- 
continued. 
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Apart from Richard’s death, 
Henry did not find himself much 
of a gainer by the victory of 
Pavia. He had contributed no- 
thing directly to the battle, and 
Charles V. accordingly would con- 
cede him none of the spoils. On 
the contrary, grasping monarch 
that he was, under cover of a 
marriage-portion to be given to 
Henry’s daughter, he asked for a 
subsidy of 600,000 ducats. We 
need not be surprised to find 
Henry shortly after concluding a 
treaty with France, which secured 
him two millions of crowns. 

One more notice we have of 
Richard de la Pole, the last of his 
race. Describing Pavia, as he 
found it in 1594, Fynes Moryson 
says: “ Neere that (the castle) is 
the Church of St Austine; there 
I did reade this inscription, written 
in Latin upon another sepulchre :— 
The French King Francis I. being 
takeen by Czwsar’s army neere 
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Pavia, the 24th of February, in 
the yeere 1525, among other lords, 
these were slaine: Francis Duke 
of Lorayne, Richard de la Pole, 
Englishman and Duke of Suffolk, 
banished by his tyrant King Henry 
VIII. At last Charles Parker of 
Morley, kinseman of the said 
Richard, banished out of England 
for the Catholike faith by Queene 
Elizabeth, and made Bishop here 
by the bounty of Philip, King of 
Spain, did out of his small means 
erect this monument to him.” 
This is the last memorial of a 
life which created not a little stir 
in its day, and might under more 
favourable circumstances have 
been made signally serviceable to 
Richard’s own country. Even 
that last memorial has probably 
now disappeared. But still the 
“White Rose” may fairly claim a 
place at any rate in the lighter 
records of English history. 
Henry W. Wotrr. 
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A TROUBLE 


Ir there is any part of the world 
which appears more suitable than 
another for solving successfully 
the problems of modern life, it 
would seem to be America. There, 
all the elements are united, out of 
which a new regulation or a new 
order of things ought to arise. 
Colonised in faith and hope, free 
from the cares of empire or the 
necessity for alliances, and having 
a population representing nearly 
every European nationality, no 
other country has its way so clear, 
no other can more easily set itself 
the task of endeavouring to per- 
fect the happiness of humanity. 
To the true American, as well as 
to the immigrant, the possibilities 
are endless that cluster round the 
play of unfettered energy. Each 
sees through the vision of his fancy 
the power of infinite enjoyment,— 
that fountain of perpetual youth 
which the early tradition, believed 
by the Spaniards, placed in a land 
of gems and gold. Each is buoyed 
by the knowledge of almost inex- 
haustible resources, and of prac- 
tical security against danger from 
without. 

With all this, however, a feeling 
of doubt is growing among thought- 
ful Americans concerning the fu- 
ture of the nation. It is felt that 
democracy in its truest principle 
is not fulfilling the expectation of 
its early years. Its cosmopolitan 
characteristic — the good of the 
people—is losing itself in the paro- 
chial idea of the good of a par- 
ticular people according to their 
voting capacity, and a correspond- 
ing selfishness is permeating the 
mass of society, which must rob 
the individual of generous instincts. 
The enthusiastic socialist, bent on 
the propagation of a new gospel, 
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has so far taken no account of its 
narrowing tendency in his dreams 
for the renovation of the State; 
but under conditions of moral de- 
terioration, such as_ presidential 
elections have latterly made appa- 
rent, it is alone sufficient to wreck 
all schemes of improvement whose 
foundation is laid on a typical hu- 
manity, without any trial being 
made of their intrinsic value. The 
greed and covetousness associated 
with the early discovery of the 
continent by the foreigner have 
therefore to be accounted for, as 
their impress has been left on its 
expansion side by side with that of 
the Pilgrim Fathers; and the fabled 
fountain, which at one time seemed 
to have been found in the develop- 
ment of the democratic spirit, is 
still to be sought by every one 
who desires the happiness of man. 

In writing so, it is not, of 
course, denied that the progress 
of the world has been accelerated 
by the influence of the United 
States, which consolidated freedom 
and taught the way to wealth by 
throwing to the winds every ves- 
tige of “ancient prejudice”; but 
the lever that accomplished these 
results was education, and the 
early advantage derived from its 
adoption is now no longer exclu- 
sively retained. The increase of 
wealth, nevertheless, which re- 
mains the chief feature of the 
gain, cannot be taken as the 
gauge of progress, though it is 
commonly accepted as evidence ; 
for although its distribution is 
greater than at any other time, 
thereby enabling vast numbers to 
enjoy a large material happiness, 
its whole drift, except in the 
British Isles, runs in the direction 
of the creation of monopolies? and 
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so long as this is the case, the in- 
terests of the many must be sacri- 
ficed to those of the few. The 
fight for freedom in America, the 
rebellion against dictation, after 
destroying all obstacles to that 
improvement of the race which is 
now a reality, has thus lost its 
prime significance in the modern 
unfolding of events. The selfish- 
ness of the nation in upholding a 
system of Protection, greatly ac- 
centuated by the M‘Kinley tariff, 
is beginning to be reflected in the 
selfishness of the individual seek- 
ing a special good. Were it not 
actually in existence, the political 
philosopher would naturally look 
for its effect on private action, 
wherever a public policy is based 
on exclusivism, and expect to see 
produced internally a disposition 
of affairs parallel to what exists 
externally. So that a democracy, 
of all forms of government, which 
cultivates nationally its own pecu- 
liar interests to the neglect of the 
welfare of humanity, must run 
the risk of its local affairs stand- 
ing in the same relation to its 
general attitude as this stands 
towards the world. In the false- 
ness of its position it is a com- 
munity of stagnation, no matter 
how great the prosperity of the 
surface may seem, and sooner or 
later will reap what it has sown. 
Already the vigour and freshness 
of youth, at one period so cap- 
tivating to outsiders, has been 
lost in the premature arrival of 
a middle-age of labour problems. 
The America of to-day holds out 
no helping ideas to solve the 
higher questions of life. Its 
democracy appears to be content 
with its greatest achievement— 
the victory of self-government ; 
and having provided a vote for 
every one at the attainment of 
manhood, has retired from the 
contest with an air of repose. It 





cannot, however, rest satisfied 
here, as the winning of inde- 
pendence was the realisation of 
a hope long cherished in Eng- 
land. The right, too, on which 
self-government has been based 
the reason and the probity of the 
individual—must be exercised to 
the full to make progress a fact ; 
and this is not accomplished by 
the casting of a vote. A respon- 
sibility’ not to be forgotten at- 
taches to the voter, requiring at 
his hands the consideration of the 
interests of the nation over and 
above all political machines. He 
must subordinate individual good 
to national gain; and where this 
is not a primary object, an end 
will be made to healthy advance. 
The Protective tariff that shuts 
off foreign competition with the 
cry of America for Americans, 
forces the cultivation of the one- 
sided view. The consequences, ac- 
cordingly, are visible in a reawak- 
ened spirit of sectarianism ; and 
although the modern tendency of 
Congress is toward assuming the 
powers of a national council like 
Westminster, this is more the out- 
come of a wish to speak with 
authority than the natural flow 
of opinion to find a centre at 
Washington. 

If, therefore, American democ- 
racy is not to belie the songs of 
the poets of the first years of the 
century, who welcomed its birth 
as the downfall of tyranny, it 
must restudy the history of its 
early foundation. Its future must 
be devoted to emancipating the 
mind of the public from the pur- 
suit of dividends, by giving a 
check to those monopolies of trade 
that are building up a greater des- 
potism than the mercantile system, 
the origin of the American rebel- 
lion. If it is not to turn in upon 
itself like animal intelligence, with 
the fulfilment of the original ob- 
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ject of its existence, but is to be 
creative and progressive, it will 
be necessary to destroy individual 
selfishness by widening the area 
of competition,—in opening all 
ports to the business of the na- 
tions, and freely accepting their 
goods. Even now it is evident, 
through the unequal diffusion of 
wealth, notwithstanding a broad 
average of gain hitherto unparal- 
leled, that the rich are growing 
richer, and the poor poorer. An 
oligarchy of the one rules a 
democracy of the other. At the 
present rate of procedure, and 
under the same fiscal system, it 
cannot be very long before a 
line of demarcation will appear 
between the two, and a return 
set in toward the social state of 
ancient Rome. No other cause 
than the forcing of commerce into 
unnatural channels, seems adequate 
to explain the growing congestion ; 
for only an eighth of the arable 
land is estimated to be under cul- 
tivation, no want of enterprise is 
shown by the people, nor are there 
any internal checks on mercantile 
transactions; while inGreat Britain 
the late Trade Commission made 
clear that remuneration was almost 
even between capital and work. 
Cobden discovered long ago it was 
the interest of every country to 
arrange its finances on the freest 
basis, so that imported articles 
might enter into consumption at 
the cheapest price. The Ameri- 
cans, however, hold an opposite 
opinion, and have heavily handi- 
capped in foreign markets not only 
their farmers, but their manufac- 
turers, by the duties they levy on 
the introduction of raw materials. 
They broke the shackles of social 
despotism, but permitted the poli- 
ticians to reforge them under the 
guise of domestic welfare, and 
while glorying in the delusion of 
an expression called “ republican 
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freedom,” cling to class legislation 
of the worst description. The an- 
cient boast of what democracy 
would do for the United States 
and for the world has conse- 
quently become at the moment 
a little vain. The political libera- 
tion of the individual, the great 
increase of material comfort, has 
not been followed up by a period 
of natural freedom, which would 
have carried the new conditions 
on into a new era of progress, but 
with enormous possibilities lying 
at the hand of every one, has 
been succeeded by years of arrest— 
so far as the continuous ameliora- 
tion of the lot of the wage-earner 
is concerned—that has created a 
false position, and enslaved the 
population as a whole, until with 
the rise of artificial liberty there 
are signs of national trouble in the 
ballot-box. 

That the adoption of Protection 
has increased the spirit of selfish- 
ness, is evident not alone in the 
United States. We see it every- 
where in the national desire to 
benefit at some other nation’s ex- 
pense, as if such a thing had never 
been shown to be impossible, by 
the laws of political economy. In 
America, however, this spirit is 
beginning to make itself felt to 
such an extent, that the people 
are becoming vaguely conscious, 
by the load of taxation they are 
compelled to bear, of the necessity 
for tariff reform. Unfortunately 
for themselves, it fell to the lot 
of the republican party to endeav- 
our to effect this end by promis- 
ing a happy time to every one, 
and, per contra, a bad time to the 
rest of mankind through the no- 
torious M‘Kinley bill. No meas- 
ure could more clearly demon- 
strate the blindness which has 
fallen on _ political Americans, 
owing to the cultivation of selfish- 
ness, than the passing of this Act 
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into law ; and it is undoubtedly a 
satisfactory thing that the recent 
elections have proved the nation 
at large to be more or less aware 
of the fact. Still, the conse- 
quences arising internally out of 
national self-aggrandisement are 
seen at the bottom of nearly every 
great question. Witness the 
action of President Cleveland, in 
rejecting the treaty negotiated by 
Mr Chamberlain and Sir C. 
Tupper, which was reported to 
the Senate as fair and equitable ; 
and the protracted negotiations 
over the right of fishing in Behring 
Sea, which has led Mr Blaine to 
trifle with the peculiarly American 
idea of arbitration. Both of these 
results can be traced very clearly, 
as is generally believed, to the 
wish of securing a party triumph, 
and yet in both the welfare of the 
country was overlooked; for it 
cannot be to the universal good 
that strained relations should exist 
between the two great branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Not so very long ago there was 
published at New York a small 
book called ‘ Our Country,’ which, 
although written from a theological 
standpoint, enjoyed, and still en- 
joys, a wide circulation. It drew 
the attention of Americans to the 
internal dangers menacing the Re- 
public, and struck a true note on 
the coming supremacy of the West. 
It is granted by every one that the 
builders of America were men of 
deep conviction, and that the foun- 
dations of democracy were firmly 
laid. As their task proceeded, a 
unity of purpose grew up which 
embraced the immigrants flying 
from European tyranny, and who, 
according to Bancroft, “ renounced 
their nationality to claim the rights 
of Englishmen.” With the achieve- 
ment of independence, however, 
and the cessation of all dread of 
outside interference, local interests 
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rose in prominence till the civil 
war became necessary to reassert 
harmony of action. Since then 
the material progress of the coun- 
try has been so abnormal, so stim- 
ulated by the Protective spirit, 
that internal matters have been 
overlooked, and, as a natural re- 
sult, are once more coming to the 
front. They have taken their col- 
ouring from the policy of the 
States, which, as we have said, has 
pursued a course of selfishness to- 
wards the commerce of the world, 
but in particular to that of the 
United Kingdom, and are now so 
far developed as to render it almost 
certain a real source of danger is 
at hand. The “typical immi- 
grant,” as the author of ‘Our 
Country ’ remarks, “is a European 
peasant whose horizon has been 
narrow, .. . and whose ideas of 
life are low.” He has migrated to 
such an extent, that there is now 
a large population of foreign ex- 
traction ; but instead of its being 
the means of concentrating expe- 
rience, it furnishes the greatest 
percentage of crime. Whole col- 
onies of these immigrants an- 
nually go West, where, in de- 
fiance of the example of their 
wiser predecessors, they retain 
their nationalities and free them- 
selves from American influences. 
Already at Chicago, we are told, 
the great majority of the people 
are foreign by birth or parentage ; 
and even in the city of New York, 
if all foreigners qualified them- 
selves for the franchise, they could 
easily outvote the real Americans ; 
while numbers scattered over the 
country “are apparently under 
the impression that the ten com- 
mandments are not binding west 
of the Missouri.” In the course 
of a few years, almost at present 
within view, as the centre of pop- 
ulation advances, the West must 
dominate the East, must “elect 
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the executive and control legisla- 
tion”; for under manhood suffrage 
every man has an equal voting 
value. It is of little moment that 
the population of American-born 
persons of American parentage 
may be nearly two-thirds of the 
whole; for the American fran- 
chise has been so easily obtained, 
sufficient time has not elapsed to 
allow of the absorption by the 
Anglo-Saxon American of the 
heterogeneous Europeans who, 
until that occurs, cannot be 
termed Americans in the sense the 
original owners of the country 
understand. The significance of 
all this has been so thoroughly 
grasped, that a new party is said 
to have been formed some time ago, 
“to uphold American ideas of law, 
order, and education,” but into 
which no foreigner is admitted. 
What, then, is in the future for 
the American people, as viewed 
through the light of the present 
tendency ? ' 

The authors of the tariff are 
the capitalists of the East, who, 
having had so far the voting 
power in their hands, have been 
able to maintain exorbitant duties 
for their own benefit. The West 
was opened up at a ridiculous 
expense, the rate on pig-iron, an 
article which most directly affects 
the farmer, as it is the basis from 
which all his tools are made, has 
been at about $7, or 30s. a ton. 
A high cost of production had 
therefore to be and still is sup- 
ported, which, as already declared, 
places the Western wheat-grower 
in difficulties that have risen out 
of the competition of other nations, 
until it is almost a matter of exist- 
ence to be able to produce cheaper. 
He is forced, however, by the 
tariff to supply his wants through 
the Eastern manufacturer, who 
cannot allow duties to be effec- 
tively reduced without being satis- 
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fied to work in the light of com- 
petition at the minimum of profit, 
a thing he has not even brought 
himself to think about. The 
M‘Kinley bill shows, too, he will 
not allow them to be reduced. 
There is therefore to be seen, in the 
difference between the interests 
of the East and the West, all the 
elements of political discord and 
disruption, so that when Congress 
is controlled by the West, a re- 
versal of the policy of the East 
may be expected. It is true a 
portion of the West has lately 
favoured the tariff, but it was 
only a part of the political game, 
which will disappear as the centre 
of power is transferred, and the 
inhabitants understand that de- 
velopment has been made at their 
expense, most notably in the mat- 
ter of railway extension through 
the former monstrous price of steel 
rails. When this reversal takes 
place it can only lead to furious 
dissension, and the world will see 
enacted over again the spectacle 
of an assault on vested interests. 
The peril of the position will then 
attain its height, and all will de- 
pend on the temper of the people ; 
but the drift of things to-day does 
not augur well. 

The folly of endeavouring to 
reconcile by Protection the wants 
of the New World is thus painfully 
apparent, and the false stimula- 
tion of industry for a selfish end 
is working on to its natural con- 
clusion, till presidential messages 
to Congress call for such changes 
as will prevent “financial dis- 
turbance,” or the formation of 
“schemes of public plunder.” It 
is a curious commentary, however, 
upon the history of manhood 
suffrage, to observe how basely it 
has been used to subserve private 
interests to the detriment of the 
nation’s, and what a capable in- 
strument of mischief it may be- 
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come when worked by a selfish 
democracy ; while having once gone 
persistently wrong on a funda- 
mental question, it cannot recover 
itself without giving rise to a 
period of even unpremeditated 
retaliation. As it enables the 
East to maintain a tariff for its 
sole benefit, it will hereafter be 
necessary for the West, by the 
same power, to destroy that tariff 
and kill off the high-priced raw 
material which is injurious to its 
development. Monopolies, culti- 
vated by a free democracy, will 
meet with their reward, but the 
democracy that encourages them, 
is more imbued with the spirit of 
the early Spaniard than with that 
of the Pilgrim Father. In the 
end, the sufferer through it all will 
be the Eastern working man, who 
upholds the present system in the 
belief it is his interest to do so; 
for when capital has retired from 
the condition it now occupies, as 
it certainly will do with the first 
breath of adversity, the artisan 
will be thrown on his resources. 
He does not see he is the tool of 
the capitalist unless the question 
is one of wages, and that the 
farmer will sacrifice him remorse- 
lessly for the profits he has taken 
out of the West. His notion of 
success is centred in himself, the 
advancement of his town or state, 
while the country at large is 
a geographical expression. The 
situation, however, having been 
created through the _ballot-box, 
unity must suffer in the first in- 
stance as Protection is the father 
of provincialisms, and these will 
be called into play from the habit, 
long fostered, of dwelling on local 
considerations. Here, then, is the 
heart of the matter. Ignorance 
and selfishness—the characteristics 
as we are told of a great part of 
the immigrant population, who we 
must not forget are mainly respon- 
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sible for the increase of crime— 
will add to the confusion of the 
moment, and these foreign Ameri- 
cans, still cherishing the traditions 
and the language of their native 
homes, will snatch at the oppor- 
tunity to obtain some advantage 
for their communities. The stupid- 
ity of having permitted European 
nationalities to retain their sep- 
arate existences will be acknow- 
ledged when too late to be easily 
remedied — the recent Italian 
troubles at New Orleans being a 
painful example; while the other 
interests, social and religious, will 
also strive for the mastery by 
endeavouring to guide the reins 
of government through the power 
of possessing the casting vote in 
Congress. In the general disorder 
that must everywhere follow, in 
the struggles for local ascendancy, 
the ultimate danger will be that 
of a federal nature, till, with the 
exasperation of strife, party spirit 
will break loose and temporarily 
pass beyond control, so that it 
would not be surprising if history 
should repeat itself and attempts 
were made to form small inde- 
pendent centres. Thus in a free 
state, selfishness, symbolised by 
Protection, turns on the heads of 
its worshippers. Without doubt 
the Anglo-Saxon may be trusted 
to secure his own salvation, as his 
instincts are those of a conqueror ; 
but at the commencement he must 
be the chief loser from the liberty 
that owes its origin to him, which 
he alone knows how to use with 
moderation, and that for the want 
of its natural expansion has re- 
acted on himself to his great dis- 
advantage. When, however, he 
finally reasserts his principles and 
levels up democracy again to the 
point of progress, the result, it is 
to be feared, will only have been 
arrived at over misery and blood- 
shed, though with his victory 
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would come that of Free Trade, and 
at the same time a true idea of 
unity. 

In the present day we hear a 
great deal of the perfection of 
humanity, but little of that spirit 
of unselfishness which is the key- 
note of the Christian republic. 
The world, while full of experience, 
has hardly got beyond, in many 
respects, its primitive condition ; 
for though the stronger has ceased 
to make war upon the weaker, in 
the literal meaning of the term, 
he subjects him to its equivalent 
in an industrial bondage which 
saps out existence by hopeless de- 
spair. Whatever may be the mili- 
tary requisites of Europe, on which 
a justification of Protection is par- 
tially based, there is no reason 
why the tariff should be main- 
tained in America, save the im- 
possibility of reducing it without 
creating dissatisfaction, and, in 
some respects, disaster among the 
manufacturing classes. The evil, 
however, is working to the point 
when the heroic remedy must of 
necessity be soon applied or not 
at all. Nor, in expressing this, are 
we without an historical parallel, 
as may be seen in the secular his- 
tory of the Jews just prior to the 
commencement of the Christian 
era. The nation at the epoch was 
as full of intelligence as the Amer- 
ica of to-day, and the people were, 
according to Dr Geikie, looking 
forward to a future “as gross as 
Mahomet’s paradise.” They were 
thirsting in the same way as na- 
tions still are, for all the blessings 
of material gain, to obtain which 
the fulfilment of the law was the 
ideal aim. This spiritual protec- 


tion, which isolated them from the 
rest of mankind by drawing round 
Palestine a barrier as effectual as 
a modern tariff, was a base corrup- 
tion of the Mosaic institutions, 
and created a spirit of hate that 
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‘“‘embittered even private life.” 
Not only did they hate and injure 
one another, but “all alike hated 
whole classes of their own nation 
and the whole heathen races.” 
Ancient exclusivism, adopted for 
the sake of worldly dominion and 
prosperity, became the means of 
annihilating a race, and, whatever 
way we may look at it, the most 
important race of antiquity. Un- 
der the new conditions of modern 
progress the very same state of 
affairs is thus working up again, 
without, however, an atom of 
spirituality as a redeeming feat- 
ure, and called by the name of 
* patriotism.” America, the nine- 
teenth century “land of promise,” 
has consequently before her eyes 
the warning of the past ; but where, 
in the recurrence of the world to 
heathen ideals, and worse, in its 
denial of God—for at least the be- 
lief in the gods was the making of 
Greece and Rome—will arise the 
Spirit that rescued mankind from 
the chaos of their own forming, 
and inaugurated a bond of union 
known by the name of “love”? 

It is by no means, therefore, 
with a selfish view that the Brit- 
ish people advocate the extension 
of free exchange. It is the only 
thing that can reconcile the inter- 
ests of humanity all over the world, 
by distributing the inhabitants at 
the places most suitable for their 
support, and thus deciding the 
position of each individual in life 
on the basis of an unfettered com- 
petition. In the chaining up of 
competition by Protection lies the 
secret of half the industrial trou- 
bles, as over-production in the 
modern sense could not otherwise 
take place, but would be limited 
by the natural operation of the 
laws of Free Trade, when the in- 
terests of the farmer and the arti- 
san would remain identical. 

With the destruction of Protec- 
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tion, therefore, in America, the 
condition of that country will be 
radically changed ; and there can- 
not be a doubt that when it occurs, 


a genuine impulse must be given | 


not only to the wellbeing of the 
people, but to the wellbeing of all 
peoples. The reason of the suc- 
cess so far of democracy, lies in 
the fact that it promotes the great- 
est good of the greatest number ; 
but this cardinal principle is being 
forgotten in America, and outside 
of the British Isles or in portions 
of the empire has only a semi- 
existence. The foolishness of stim- 
ulating production in the United 
States and excluding the competi- 
tion of the world, is seen in the 
inability to lighten taxation by 
reducing the annual surplus, which 
curtails the operations of business 
by causing a constant flow of cur- 
rency to the Treasury. The sur- 
plus is thus “‘a rock of offence” to 
every one engaged in agriculture 
and commerce, and cannot be 
maintained to benefit the manu- 
facturer. Already the farmers’ 
alliances are multiplying in every 
direction, all breathing bitter sec- 
tarianism and full of economical 
fads for the begetting of a money 
millennium. There are, accord- 
ingly, some hard times before de- 
mocracy in the United States ; but 
the strangest thing connected with 
it is the deliberate manner Ameri- 
cans have worked up trouble for 
themselves in the very spirit of 
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that Navigation Act they once so 
fiercely denounced. If, in the land 
of its early development, democ- 
racy can make no advance on the 
victory of the rights of man, its 
day is done there, great and splen- 
did as its service has been. The 
people of the United Kingdom 
have improved upon it by the ad- 
dition to its triumph, so far as 
they are concerned, of free ex- 
change, and the hopes of the work- 
ing men of all nations must hence- 
forth rest exclusively on the un- 
folding of British genius. It may 
be that owing to forgetfulness of 
her duty towards humanity, Amer- 
ica is at the length of her tether 
for the present, that the impetus 
derived from the founders can 
carry her no further. She has 
walked on the path marked out 
by her early history, gathering 
wealth at every step, trusting to 
a rapidly developing continent, 
and glorying in the selfishness of 
the moment, but without the guid- 
ance of the wise men when the 
way was uncertain ; and as a con- 
sequence, if no halt is made, if the 
route is not retraced, all the mag- 
nificent possibilities before the 
New World may be closed indef- 
initely by the reaction of that 
very self-confidence which opened 
them up. This would be a great 
disappointment for the Americans 
themselves, and a sad ending to 
their own expectations. 
WARNEFORD Morratr. 
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JEWISH COLONIES IN PALESTINE, 


Tue progress of the East is so 
slow as compared with that of the 
West, and the survival of ancient 
things is so marked, when the 
European leaves the railways of 
Europe for the baggage-mules of 
the Levant, that the new-comer is 
tempted to suppose that the con- 
dition of the countries east of the 
Mediterranean is immutable, and 
will so remain while the Turkish 
empire endures. Yet within the 
last twenty years great changes 
have come over Syria and Pales- 
tine, and the course of events in 
Cyprus and Egypt has not been 
without its effect on the neighbour- 
ing shores. Yet greater changes 
are actually now commencing to 
be made, and may perhaps result 
in the realisation of what seemed 
mere dreams only a dozen years ago. 

When, after the bombardment 
of Acre in 1840, the power of the 
Sultan was re-established in Syria, 
with the aid of the British fleet, 
the Turkish Government was called 
upon to rule a region which had 
long been accustomed to semi-in- 
dependence, under various native 
families dwelling at the different 
“seats” throughout the country. 
The real power of the Pashas was 
at first small, but gradually in- 
creased; and the turbulent hill 
population of the Samaritan region 
was finally reduced to submission, 
through the cruel severity of the 
Kurdish governors. Great num- 
bers of the peasantry were hanged. 
The old faction-fights of the Keis 
and Yemini, and of the small local 
factions which existed in the cities 
and even in the villages, were re- 
pressed, and the taxes were farmed 
out, and collected by the aid of a 
mounted force. But twenty years 


ago the power of the Sultan, in the 


regions beyond the Jordan, was 


still nominal ; and yet more recent- 


ly the provincial governor, setting 
forth to levy tribute from the Beni 
Sakhr, has been glad to return even 
with the loss of all his clothing. 

The use of repeating-rifles, with 
which the Turkish mounted police 
were armed, soon, however, changed 
this condition of lawlessness to one 
of law, as the Turks understand 
the word. The nomads, first driven 
from the western plains, were after- 
wards controlled with increasing 
success, by the governor whose seat 
is at the town of Es Salt in Gilead. 
The power of the true Arabs has 
year by year decreased on the 
eastern borders of Syria, and has 
become extinct west of the Jordan; 
the power of the Turks has con- 
stantly waxed stronger, so that at 
the present time independence has 
almost ceased to exist within the 
borders of the Syrian provinces. 
The massacres of 1860 at Damas- 
cus also led to very important 
changes in the Lebanon region. 
The Maronites, under an equitable 
government, have multiplied and 
prospered ; and their enemies the 
Druzes, gradually deserting the 
Lebanon, are now mainly settled 
on Mount Hermon, and in the 
broad plains of Bashan. They are 
among the most independent and 
turbulent of the Sultan’s subjects 
in this region; but are held in 
check by means of military forts, 
established by the Damascus Gov- 
ernment for that object. 

The exploration of the country, 
and the numerous publications to 
which it gave rise, have also had 
their effect in the great increase 
of the annual visitors, who now 
descend on Palestine in armies 
at Easter-time, and whose travels 
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are now rather more widely ex- 
tended than of old, though few 
comparatively have followed the 
example of our royal Princes, who, 
in 1882, visited the greater part 
of the central region beyond the 
Jordan. This familiarity with 
Western customs and wants has 
wrought considerable change in 
the manners of the peasantry in 
many regions; and although the 
change is in some respects not for 
the better, it seems that the old 
fanaticism of the Moslems in the 
mountain regions has been in great 
degree extinguished, at least as far 
as outward manner is concerned. 
The changes are, however, not 
merely in floating population, or 
in peasant manners, for the actual 
residents in Palestine are becoming 
more numerous, and are increased 
chiefly from foreign sources. The 
German colonies, which have now 
been established for twenty-two 
years at Jaffa, Haifa, and Jeru- 
salem, have spread, and _ intro- 
duced a European element into 
the country. The increased power 
and wealth of individual Jews has 
led to the purchase of land, in 
which Jewish capital has been 
sunk, and has encouraged other 
Jews to enter the country. 

This influx of Jewish popula- 
tion, which has now been going on 
with increasing rapidity for about 
a dozen years, has, during that 
time, been mainly due to the 
oppression of the race in Russia. 
The recent severe edicts which 
have excluded the Jews from Mos- 
cow, forcing them to sell even 
their synagogues and to fly for 
their lives, have quite recently 
given a new and very urgent im- 
pulse to the question as to Jewish 
colonisation’ in Palestine—an im- 
pulse from within, not from with- 
out, which is for that reason more 
likely to lead to practical results. 
Should this movement continue to 
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grow in favour, and to attract the 
influence and capital of Jewish 
leaders of weight, we may perhaps 
be destined to witness a very 
remarkable historic event — the 
return of the Jews to their native 
land—and a change in the con- 
dition of Palestine without pre- 
cedent in modern times. It is 
proposed here briefly to consider 
the feasibility and the desirability 
of such a movement, its chances of 
success, and the difficulties to be 
overcome ; and to consider also the 
recent events within the country 
—such as the construction of rail- 
ways, and changes of laws which 
created disabilities for foreigners 
anxious to settle in the Turkish 
dominions—which tend to remove 
difficulties, and to render the result 
in question more probable. 

The recent outcry against the 
Jews on the Continent was one 
of the main reasons why the pro- 
ject of a return to Palestine began 
to be entertained by their leaders. 
This has been intensified by the 
recent action of the Governor of 
Moscow. The Jews are perhaps 
the best organised of civilised 
people, and recognise, more com- 
pletely than any other race, the 
duty of providing for those among 
them who are poor and unfortu- 
nate ; but the strain on their re- 
sources has suddenly become very 
heavy. It is said that 15,000 poor 
or destitute Jews have arrived in 
England within six months, and 
an equally large influx is impend- 
ing. The laws now being enforced 
in Russia may lead to the displace- 
ment of something like a million 
of Russian subjects—Jews by race 
and by religion ; and the question 
therefore becomesimperious, Where 
are they to go? and what are they 
to do if the conditions of existence 
in Russia itself are rendered in- 
supportable? To answer this we 
must first know what class of 
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Jews we have to deal with, and 
what they are able to do; and may 
also ask what are the reasons why 
such severity is now being shown 
towards them, not only in Russia, 
but also to some extent in Ger- 
many, France, and Austria? Nay, 
even in Britain it has been pro- 
posed to introduce some regula- 
tions which may stay the influx 
of such foreign destitute immi- 
grants from the East. 

It is usually said that the hatred 
and persecution of the Jews have 
always been due to religious antip- 
athies, to the exclusiveness of the 
Jews themselves, and to their op- 
pression of those from whom they 
have exacted usury. They have 
been called a parasitic nation ; 
but, if we may judge from their 
distribution, such parasitic life is 
due—like all other parasitic life 
—to the indolence and unhealthi- 
ness of those on whom they live. 
Mankind is apt to lay its sins on 
the shoulders of others, and to 
reproach others with the natural 
results of its own actions. <A very 
slight acquaintance with the his- 
tory of the Jews, and with their 
present distribution, suffices to 
show the justice of this view. The 
prejudice against Jews dates much 
earlier than the times when Chris- 
tians of the middle ages reproached 
them with the death of the Christ. 
Tacitus writes with a bitterness 
against them which is only equalled 
by the contempt and dislike ex- 
pressed by the Roman poets, who 
describe the Jewish hucksters, and 
money-lenders, and impostors who 
infested the capital of the world. 
Claudius expelled the Jews from 
Rome some twenty years before 
they were persecuted by Nero, in 
times when Jews and Christians 
were little distinguished in the 
eyes of the Roman Government ; 
but such measures had little effect, 
and Jews and Jewesses rose to the 
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highest positions of power in the 
empire before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and after its fall. The 
Roman antipathy to the Jews had 
little or no religious reason, and 
other causes must therefore be 
sought in this case, causes which 
no doubt were in operation later 
as well. 

In the early times of Norman 
persecution religious reasons were 
often brought forward as the ex- 
cuse. The well-known story of 
the Jews of York, who were be- 
lieved to have entrapped a Chris- 
tian boy to slay him in connection 
with the Passover rite, represents 
a cry which has now for some 
eighteen centuries been raised, 
from time to time, in every country 
where the Jews abode. It is still 
raised almost every year, not only 
in Asia but even in Europe. Yet 
the Jews are not the only people 
against whom this horrid accusa- 
tion has been made. The Romans 
accused the Christians of devour- 
ing babes. Fathers of the Church 
like Cyril accused the Gnostic 
heretics of “ chopping up wretched 
little children” in their mysteries. 
The Church of Rome brought the 
same accusation against the Tem- 
plars, and there is no more reason 
why we should credit this ancient 
calumny in one case than in 
another. It is to the credit of 
the Turks that, by special decree, 
such statements against Jewish 
subjects of the Porte have been 
declared to be calumnious. 

But while these and other accu- 
sations served to stir up the evil 
feelings of the superstitious and 
ignorant, there were other more 
real causes at work. The Norman 
nobles were not deterred by reli- 
gious objections from borrowing 
money of the Hebrew. Costly 
suits of armour, and every kind of 
oriental produce, were bought, and 
had to be paid for: lands were 
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mortgaged ; and in the time when 
the Normans set out to conquer 
Southern Italy and Sicily, when 
their success led men to think 
of other conquests east of the 
Mediterranean, it can hardly be 
doubted that the feudal nobles 
were in considerable monetary dif- 
ficulties, and found the persecu- 
tion of the Jews preferable to the 
payment of their debts, or of the 
interest on their loans. 

When Palestine became a Nor- 
man kingdom, they were careful 
to exclude from it a class which 
they dreaded ; and although money 
still was borrowed at usurious in- 
terest, to support the ruinous ex- 
penses of war and feudal service, 
it was borrowed from the Armen- 
ians, Greeks, and Templars. The 
Jews were in a very flourishing 
condition in non-Christian regions 
of the Levant in the twelfth cen- 
tury; but Benjamin of Tudela, 
who found them independent at 
Palmyra, and highly esteemed by 
the Sultans of Damascus and 
Baghdad—nay, even ruling king- 
doms near the Caucasus — met 
with only a few poor families of 
Jewish dyers and glass-makers in 
Palestine. 

In our own times the Jew is 
most hated in those countries 
where, by superior energy, enter- 
prise, and organisation, he has 
monopolised to a great extent the 
trade and financial business of the 
land. In Russia, the people, as a 
whole, can hardly be regarded as 
progressive, or eager to work ; the 
Mujik’s heaven is a state of peace- 
ful and not too sober idleness ; his 
simplicity and his laziness lead 
him to turn a willing ear to the 
Jew, who proposes to lend him 
money, to save him _ trouble, 


and to bring to his door things 
which he will not go to fetch for 
himself, and sometimes cannot so 
obtain. 


The day of reckoning is 
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forgotten, and when it comes the 
wrath of the Mujik is easily roused. 
Contrast with this condition of 
affairs, which prevails not only in 
Russia, but wherever an inert and 
unprogressive people come in con- 
tact with a large Jewish popula- 
tion, the case of Scotland, where 
the people are thrifty, hard-work- 
ing, of good understanding, and 
“canny,” and where it is said the 
Jew finds it hard to prosper. No 
man is obliged to borrow at high 
interest if he does not live beyond 
his means ; but when he is called 
to pay his bond, it is no answer to 
accuse his creditor of slaying babes 
at the Passover. 

The Jew in Russia is also ac- 
cused of being a dangerous Nihil- 
ist with revolutionary opinions. 
We may, however, be allowed 
largely to discount such a descrip- 
tion, when, on the one hand, we 
remember what are considered rev- 
olutionary opinions in Russia, and 
how often they are in other lands 
looked upon as very moderately 
progressive ; and when, on the other, 
we remember that one of the chief 
accusations against Jews has been 
that of obstinate conservatism in 
retaining their laws, their creed, 
their customs, their isolated organi- 
sation, and their peculiar dialects. 
The Jewish character is conserva- 
tive rather than revolutionary, and 
the authority of their own leaders 
is usually respected and obeyed. 

The Jew, in fact, holds to the 
more backward nations of Europe 
somewhat the position that the 
boy who is unpopular, and who 
will work, in spite of all that is 
done to distract him, holds at a 
school. It is clear that this unpop- 
ular boy will gain the prizes ; that 
he will raise the standard of work ; 
and that, if extreme measures be 
not taken, it will become impossi- 
ble both to neglect work and also 
to maintain an average position. 
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Therefore the unpopular boy has a 
bad time of it, and the more he 
perseveres in working the worse it 
is for him. Inevery country where 
there is money to be made by being 
early in the field, by enterprise, 
and by business capacity, the Jew 
appears. The diamond - buyers, 
whose shops in Kimberley bear 
Hebrew names all along the street, 
the gold merchants of the Trans- 
vaal, and many other Jewish colo- 
nies of merchants, attest the readi- 
ness of the Jew to venture on new 
fields. When the British expedi- 
tion went up, in 1884, into Bech- 
uanaland, the Boers along the 
route shut their doors. The Jew- 
ish contractor appeared at once on 
the scene, supplying all that was 
wanted at a fair price, and bring- 
ing to the columns every sort of 
delicacy or comfort that could be 
bought cheap and easily carried. At 
Vrijburg, where half-a-dozen brick 
cottages represented a Boer capital, 
there sprang up in six months a 
town of iron houses, with a hotel 
having excellent billiard - rooms, 
and a French cook. All this change 
was due to Jewish enterprise, and 
all was intended merely to supply 
a passing want, for it was foreseen 
that the recall of the troops would 
leave hotel and billiard-rooms with- 
out a customer. 

The successes which have thus 
been continually gained by Jews, 
sometimes by fair means, and 
sometimes by taking unfair ad- 
vantage of the necessities of 
others, have however been mainly 
in trade and finance. It is gener- 
ally doubted whether the Jew will 
put his hand to the plough, since 
he appears rather to prefer to 
buy the crop which others raise. 
The success of an agricultural 
colony consisting entirely of Jews 
has often been doubted; and if 
such a colony is to succeed, it can 
only be because the colonists are 


carefully chosen, and are fitted 
and willing to lead an agricul- 
tural life. That which makes the 
present movement of practical in- 
terest is the determination ex- 
pressed by the Jews themselves 
to found agricultural colonies, 
and their assertion that colonists 
skilled in agriculture are to be 
found among those whom they 
propose to send out. For this 
reason it is of real interest to con- 
sider what their success is likely 
to be. 

When Nehemiah came to Jeru- 
salem he found grievous com- 
plaints against the Jews, that 
they had become mortgagees of 
the peasant lands; but it must 
be remembered that the class that 
returned with Ezra was not an 
agricultural class—the Babylonians 
had left the vine-dressers and 
tillers of the soil in their own 
country when they took away 
captive the priests, princes, and 
merchants of Judah; and it is 
notable, from cruciform tablets of 
sales, that the Jews were trading 
in Babylon, in land, slaves, and 
houses, even during their captiv- 
ity and in later times. In the 
same way the Jews who about 
1880 fled to Palestine, and in- 
vaded Jerusalem, made a living 
by becoming middlemen between 
the peasants and their customers 
in the cities. Half a century ago 
it is said that there were not 
above 8000 Jews in Palestine: at 
the present moment their numbers 
are reckoned as not less than 
100,000, of whom some 15,000 are 
settled in or close to Jerusalem, 
representing nearly half of the 
present population of the town. 
Most of the new-comers arrived 
in a state bordering on destitu- 
tion ; but have in a few years so 
increased their means as to be 
able to buy land and found build- 


ing clubs, which have raised long 
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streets of houses where there was 
once nothing but rock to be seen. 
The arrangement for inhabiting 
such houses is curious, since the 
contributors drew lots among them- 
selves for the first tenancy. It 
is now stated in the Jewish press 
that the erection of 4000 houses 
is contemplated along the southern 
road which leads to Bethlehem. 
The main difficulty in such build- 
ing is the water-supply ; for Jeru- 
salem possesses only one very in- 
different spring, and its inhabitants 
are mainly dependent on rain-water 
cisterns. This is a very ancient 
question, and one which in Pilate’s 
time the Romans solved by mak- 
ing two long aqueducts from the 
springs of Etam and from other 
fountains south of Bethlehem ; but 
these have been allowed to fall 
into ruins—the lower one only 
from time to time, when mended, 
bringing water to the Temple en- 
closure, while the upper channel 
has been entirely deserted. An 
English company has, however, of 
late proposed to remedy this de- 
fect—although it may be doubted 
if the available supplies will be 
sufficient for a largely increased 
population. 

In addition to these purely Jew- 
ish settlements, efforts have been 
made by the Missions to assist the 
Jews by a special fund, which was 
intended to found a colony in the 
low hills west of the city at Artif. 
The choice of a site cannot be con- 
sidered very judicious, since the 
villages in the valleys suffer much 
from fever in autumn. Neverthe- 
less, an agricultural centre has 
actually been founded, and many 
of the destitute emigrants were 
thus drawn away from the over- 
crowded capital. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that any large pro- 
portion of the Jews so assisted 
by Christian Missions have as yet 
embraced Christianity; and the 
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action of the Mission is regarded 
with much sorrow by their co- 
religionists in England, and has 
had the effect of stirring up many 
to assist their brethren in the 
East, rather than leave them to 
the charity of the Gentiles. 

The method whereby these desti- 
tute immigrants made their re- 
markable advance is characteristic 
and simple. They offered them- 
selves as intermediaries and capi- 
talists, though possessing very little 
cash. They met the peasants, who 
were bringing their produce to the 
capital, at some distance from the 
gates, and purchased all their stock. 
The peasants were both willing so 
to save the loss of time and the 
uncertainty belonging to a sale in 
the crowded markets, and were 
also very willing to shorten their 
day’s journey by several miles. 
But the Jew did not pay in cash 
but in small promissory - notes, 
which they had agreed to accept be- 
tween themselves. By this means 
the peasant was forced, if he ac- 
cepted the Jew’s offer, either to 
resell his notes at a discount, or 
to deal solely with Jewish sellers. 
These notes were pronounced il- 
legal by the Government, and their 
withdrawal was ordered. The 
Jews refused to accept them save 
at a very large discount: the loss 
fell on the peasantry, and the con- 
sequence was that they very soon 
reappeared in the market. When 
by these means the Jewish middle- 
man has made a considerable profit, 
there is no doubt that some will 
undersell their fellows by offering 
cash to the peasants; but mean- 
time the city population falls into 
the hands of Jewish traders, who 
hold the food-supply in their 
power ; and the increase of prices, 
and the coercion thus made practi- 
cable, cannot be said to have made 
the Jews popular with the more 
primitive population, by whom 
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such sudden changes from ancient 
methods were entirely unforeseen. 

It is on the same principles that 
the newly arrived Jews proceed in 
other countries. They are willing 
to work hard for long hours and 
very small pay, and to live in a 
manner entirely impossible, or at 
least most distasteful, to the work- 
ing classes with which they com- 
pete. The result is a “sweating” 
of Jews by Jews, which has ter- 
ribly reduced the wages of our 
towns, and increased our Jewish 
population to an unprecedented 
extent. The proposed remedy is 
the exclusion—partial or complete 
—of such immigrants in the future; 
but we may well doubt if such a 
remedy is likely to be applied, or 
would be very efficacious if an 
attempt to enforce it were made. 
It is contrary to the best traditions 
of the country to deny asylum to 
any who are driven out of other 
lands, and especially so when the 
new-comers are able and willing 
to work for bread. It is by such 
free admission that much of our 
prosperity has been built up. 
Iberians, Celts, Saxons, Norsemen, 
and Normans, have followed each 
other to England from the Con- 
tinent, and we have the blood of 
all of them in our veins; but, in 
addition to these, England has 
ever been open to the oppressed 
or the adventurous from all parts 
of the world, and not least to the 
Jews. Had we excluded the Hu- 
guenots whom France expelled, 
we should have never developed 
some of the industries they taught 
us. Had the Saxon element alone 
prevailed, the advance of England 
in the general progress of civilisa- 
tion would certainly have been 
delayed by the sluggish tempera- 
ment which we note in the South 
African Boer, who is a blood-rela- 
tion of the Saxon. 

On the other hand, the Jew is 
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too clever to be restrained by pre- 
ventive laws, except when enforced 
with ruthless severity. However 
often expelled, he finds his way 
back to countries where there is 
something to gain. The names 
borne by Hebrew families are 
evidence of the concealment of 
nationality which became neces- 
sary in the middle ages in conse- 
quence of penal enactments. Under 
the assumed names, which were 
either translations or phonetic 
equivalents for their real ones, 
the Jews passed as natives of the 
country in which they dwelt, 
being much assisted by their facil- 
ity in learning languages. In 
short, the energy and genius of 
this most remarkable people has 
in all times of modern history en- 
abled them to triumph over the 
various obstacles which Churches 
and Governments have placed in 
their way. 

If, then, the Jew is determined 
to come to England, it is next to 
impossible to close the door. Men 
may, however, be led when they 
cannot be driven. It is better to 
point to some other preferable 
alternative, and to convince the 
Jewish leaders of opinion that a 
cheaper and more effective method 
exists in dealing with the present 
emergency, one which is_thor- 
oughly in harmony with the aspi- 
rations of the race, and which at 
the same time is more likely to be 
profitable, both to those who are 
now in trouble, and also to those 
who feel it a duty to assist them. 

Suggestions from without are 
not likely to be received with 
enthusiasm by a proud and able 
race which has devoted all its 
energies to the question of secur- 
ing the interests of the “ ancient 
people,” as they delight to call 
themselves. Suspicion as to mo- 
tives is at once aroused, and the 
Jew sees the attempt to prose- 
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lytise hidden under a humani- 
tarian cloak, or partially avowed 
as an ultimate result to be gained. 
But the present movement is from 
within, and it has consequently 
stirred an enthusiasm during the 
past year which seems to increase 
rather than to diminish. The 
Chovevey Sion association is in- 
tended to unite the “friends of 
Sion” in a powerful organisation, 
having for its object the agricul- 
tural colonisation of Palestine by 
Jews expelled from Russia and 
from Europe ; and it already num- 
bers among its leaders several well- 
known men of influence and wealth. 
Its affiliated local centres are 
widely spread, and the number of 
its adherents is increasing from 
hundreds to thousands. In spite 
of the difficulties to be encountered 
—and in what scheme will no dif- 
ficulties be found?— it appears 
destined to affect the fortunes of 
Palestine, and to make a remark- 
able change in the distribution, 
and in the status, of the Jewish 
race. 

The advantages which such a 
scheme presents are obvious. The 
Jew of Russia and of the East is 
very different from the civilised 
Jew of the West. He has not 
attained to either the education or 
the refinement of his more fa- 
voured brethren, and he is an 
Oriental, not a European. For 
this reason he is better fitted at 
the present time for oriental life, 
and for the conditions which pre- 
vail in Eastern countries. More- 
over, the journey from Russia to 
Palestine is short and inexpensive, 
as compared with the task of 
crossing Europe to reach England. 
The country is almost next door 
to the home from which, in Aus- 
tria or at Moscow, he is likely to 
be expelled. The question re- 
mains, Will he be allowed to return 
to the land of his fathers? and 
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will he be able to live there in 
peace and in prosperity when he 
gains admission ? 

From a political point of view, 
no real objection can be urged, 
save on the part of the Russians, 
who are taking energetic action to 
bring about a result which has 
already been prejudicial to their 
interests, and which in the end 
may be yet more damaging. The 
Jews are a peace-loving people, 
and all their interests are bound 
up in peace, and in the commérce 
which so much depends on tran- 
quillity. The persecution of Jews 
has already rendered abortive the 
recent Russian attempt to raise 
money, which may be suspected 
to be mainly useful for warlike 
purposes. Public opinion is too 
strong among the Jews to be 
disregarded by even the most 
wealthy and powerful among their 
great capitalists. No great He- 
brew banker can assist a people 
who are active in ruining Hebrew 
commerce. On the other hand, 
the Sultan might expect to find 
useful allies among those who 
cannot but nourish for many years 
a bitter resentment against their 
persecutors. A Jewish population 
in Palestine would rank on the 
side of their hosts, were they re- 
ceived with open arms ; and would 
represent a much more powerful 
interest than do the Circassians, 
to whom the Sultan has already 
given shelter, settling them in the 
Jaulan plains, south of Mount 
Hermon. It may be that such an 
argument may not appeal to the 
Khalif, who, as the head of Islam, 
must see with suspicion the in- 
creasing power of his non-Moslem 
subjects ; but surely the presence 
of the Jewish ally is better than 
the future approach of the Greek 
Christian enemy. The Moslem 
population does not increase in 
Syria: the country is empty, com- 
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pared with its capability of sup- 
porting a population ; and appears 
to be a prey already within the 
grasp of Russian armies from the 
East, whenever the signal is given. 

To England such a change would 
be certainly beneficial. It would 
prevent the dreaded influx of 
hungry foreigners, and it would 
establish on the eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean a population 
friendly to ourselves, since no 
other country has treated the 
Jew with greater justice and con- 
sideration than has Great Britain. 
For such reasons the Jewish pro- 
posals should therefore be accept- 
able to the whole of Europe, with 
the exception of Russia, who has 
left herself no real ground for ob- 
jection. 

The objections which are raised 
by those who claim to be practical 
critics of such a scheme are briefly, 
—first, that the Turkish Govern- 
ment will not consent, and will 
make it impossible for a Jewish 
colony to succeed ; secondly, that 
the country is already populated, 
and is little better than a rocky 
desert ; thirdly, that the Jews will 
never take to agricultural pursuits, 
being entirely addicted to trade ; 
and lastly, that the movement is 
“enthusiastic,” which in the pres- 
ent times is equivalent to saying 
that it is a mere religious delusion, 
not organised by practical men of 
business. 

As regards the first point, it re- 
mains to be proved that the Sultan 
is averse to such projects. It is 
stated in the Jewish press that the 
restrictions which prevented for- 
eigners from acquiring land in the 
East have quite recently been 
withdrawn. They have never 


really prevented such titles being 
acquired and recognised. Mission- 
ary societies have evaded the law 
by making purchases through Mos- 
lem agents. 
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capitalists have already acquired 
land, and have prospered in spite 
of the dreaded bakshish system. 
The financial position of the Jews 
would probably render it easier 
for them than for others to over- 
come the Sultan’s objections, and 
they can hardly be recognised as 
having a common interest with 
any of those who covet his do- 
minions. The spirit of nationality 
might no doubt arise among them 
when gathered in a fatherland ; 
but the Jewish bond of union is 
religious rather than national, and 
the Koran places the Jew, and the 
Christian also, in a different cate- 
gory—as tributaries allowed the 
exercise of their own creed—to 
that in which it ranks those who 
have no “religion of a book.” 
The Government of the Porte holds 
in its gift the waste lands which, 
according to law, it can bestow 
without payment on those who are 
willing to cultivate; and some 
years ago it was calculated that 
200,000 acres of such land existed 
in Lower Galilee, while beyond 
Jordan the healthy region of 
Gilead sustains only a very sparse 
settled population. The ruined 
condition of the peasantry also 
makes them willing to dispose of 
their freehold lands to any pur- 
chaser, although such arrangements 
should be so concluded as not to 
discourage or dispossess the native 
population, which, however small, 
is sturdy and laborious, and better 
fitted than any other element of 
population to till the land, under 


just and favourable conditions. 


To say that the country is 
already populated is to make a 
statement applicable to any other 
part of the world. The new colonies 
in South Africa already contain 
so large a Kaffir population that 
it seems impossible in many parts 
to find room for white men, with- 
out grievous injustice toa law-abid- 
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ing and peaceful race of original 
owners; yet we never hear this 
urged as a reason against colonisa- 
tion in Africa. The whole popula- 
tion of Syria at the present time, 
in an area considerably larger than 
Wales, does not probably amount 
to half the population of London. 
The only city which can be so called 
—Damascus—contains not much 
more than 200,000 souls. Beyond 
Jordan the nomad population, in 
a region thickly covered with the 
ruins of towns, vineyards, and 
olive-yards, with ancient roads and 
other public works, averages only 
about seven souls to the square 
mile. That the country once sup- 
ported ten times its present popu- 
lation there is abundant evidence, 
from the ruins which date from 
the prosperous days of Roman and 
Byzantine rule. Even under the 
Norman kings the population was 
probably much larger than it now 
is. The country itself attests that 
there is room and to spare for an- 
other million of inhabitants. The 
impression that Palestine is an 
unfertile country is probably due 
to the fact that most visitors 
travel through its least fertile and 
most rugged parts. Deserts fringe 
the Dead Sea, and the chalk 
plateau to the south of Beersheba 
is fitted only for pastoral existence 
in the present condition of its 
water-supply. But, speaking gen- 
erally as to climate, fertility, and 
productions, Palestine resembles 
the south of Italy, which is called 
from of old the “Garden of the 
World.” In our own country we 
have stony regions, barren hills, 
and pastoral wolds, yet England 
is not regarded as a country unfit 
for agriculture; and even now, 
under the most unfavourable con- 
ditions, Palestine is still a land of 
corn and wine and oil. 

That the Jews are not an agri- 
cultural people is a more serious 
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consideration. They have them- 
selves denied the imputation, and 
there can be no doubt that one 
main reason why their attention 
has been directed to trade, rather 
than to tillage, lies in the laws 
which from the middle ages down- 
wards have prevented them from 
acquiring land. It is agriculture 
that they now propose as an occu- 
pation for their colonists, and at 
first there would be little scope 
for other occupations. It is, how- 
ever, undeniable that once settled, 
successful agriculture must bring 
in its train mechanical occupations, 
industries, and manufactures, and 
trade with other lands. There is 
much scope for improvement in 
mechanical appliances, in architec- 
ture, and in commerce, even now ; 
and for a thousand years or more 
Palestine has been a silk-produc- 
ing country, the first establishment 
of the silk-worm in the time of 
Justinian having been in Cyprus, 
and on the Syrian coasts. 

The final objection, which stig- 
matises the present movement as 
‘‘ enthusiastic,” is one which com- 
monly meets any new proposal. 
That a deep religious sentiment 
lies at the hearts of the Hebrew 
people, cannot be denied. Each 
year at the Sabbath of “‘ the begin- 
ning ” they pray that “next year 
we may be sons of freedom” ; but 
such a sentiment is no passing 
wave of excitement, though stirred 
at present more deeply by the 
troubles of their brethren in Rus- 
sia. The reports of recent meet- 
ings show, moreover, that senti- 
ment alone is not the motive of 
action. A very practical sense of 
impending difficulties ; a very prac- 
tical determination to co-operate 
and to organise ; to inquire as to 
means and possibilities; and to 
weigh advantages and disadvan- 
tages, is to be recognised in the 
remarks of their speakers, and in 
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the steps taken by their com- 
mittees. It is strange indeed to 
hear the Jews accused of an en- 
thusiasm which disregards prac- 
tical considerations, and thought 
less capable than others of consid- 
ering what is best for themselves. 

The idea of colonising Palestine 
is not a very recent one even 
among the Jews themselves. In 
1878, a series of letters on the sub- 
ject were asked for and published 
by the ‘Jewish Chronicle,’ and ex- 
cited some general interest among 
its readers. Shortly afterwards 
the late Mr Laurence Oliphant 
took up the subject, and incorpo- 
rated in his scheme some of the 
suggestions published in these 
letters. The result of his efforts, 
and of his inquiries in Palestine, 
are embodied in his ‘Land of 
Gilead,’! which contains much 
practical information on the sub- 
ject. But there were two diffi- 
culties not then to be overcome. 
The first was the refusal of the 
Sultan; the second was a very 
general opinion that the region 
which he was led to suggest— 
namely, the hill-country of Gilead 
beyond the Jordan—was too re- 
mote and difficult of access, and 
too little protected from the in- 
cursions of nomadic tribes. Both 
these difficulties appear likely to 
be in time overcome. The Sultan 
may grant to influential Jewish 
capitalists what he refused to a 
single Englishman. The construc- 
tion of the projected railway from 
the Mediterranean to Damascus 
may bring the Land of Gilead 
within a few hours of the coast. 
This line has already been sur- 
veyed along a route pointed out 
in the before-mentioned letters in 
1878, which, crossing the Plain 
of Esdraelon, descends into the 
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Jordan valley by an easy and 
open valley, passing south of the 
Sea of Galilee, and gaining the 
plains of Bashan by a natural 
ascent. It thus would skirt on 
the north the very healthy and 
well-watered region of Gilead, with 
its oak-woods, running streams, and 
ancient ruined cities, and would 
cross the great corn plains of the 
Hauran, where a rich volcanic 
soil already produces corn for 
exportation. 

A second railway, already in 
course of construction, is intended 
to make Jerusalem accessible from 
Jaffa. It crosses the plain of 
Sharon and reaches the Jewish 
colony at Artif, whence it follows 
a great ravine leading up to the 
capital of Southern Palestine. In 
the centre of the country the old 
capital at Shechem is yet more 
easily to be reached from the 
coast, though there is no natural 
harbour near it, the small port 
made by Herod at Cesarea being 
now silted up. As regards other 
lines, it is to be feared that those 
proposed by Mr Oliphant would 
present considerable engineering 
difficulties, though in time the 
connection with the Suez Canal 
might be expected along the 
sea-coast through Gaza. The 
main difficulties which have long 
delayed the making of railways in 
Palestine have been political and 
financial rather than mechanical. 
It seemed impossible that a rail- 
way could pay if it depended on 
the actual population and on the 
annual visitors to the Holy Land. 
A sudden increase in population 
would alter the case; and at the 
same time the railways, as the 
pioneers of civilisation, would 
render possible the occupation of 
lands which, in future, will be 








1 The Land of Gilead ; with Excursions in the Lebanon. By Laurence Oliphant. 
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reached by a few hours’ journey, 
instead of several days of toil- 
some march, with pack - animals 
or camels. 

The corn plains of Bashan, 
though deficient in water-supply, 
have always been celebrated for 
their produce. The inhabitants 
of this plateau are now mainly 
Druze and Arab ; but the ruins of 
ancient cities of the Roman period 
attest that the whole region once 
supported a much larger popula- 
tion. Some trouble may perhaps 
arise with nomadic tribes ; but this 
is a decreasing difficulty, and the 
power of the Sultan’s Government 
in this region is already stronger 
than it was twelve years ago, when 
Mr Oliphant was in Gilead. If 
such colonisation, and such open- 
ing up of the country, be effected, 
Palestine may become a very im- 
portant source of corn-supply for 
England. It is less remote than 
Russia, and could easily compete 
with India, since the heavy dues 
of the Suez Canal would be avoid- 
ed, and the sea passage would be 
halved. The introduction of bet- 
ter agricultural methods, and the 
increase of corn- growing area, 
would make the export trade 
much more important than it is 
at present; and the dry climate 
of Bashan and Gilead is perhaps 
healthier than that of any other 
part of Syria, with exception of 
the southern pastoral deserts. 
Those who seek to induce colonists 
to settle in the waterless tracts 
north of Bechuanaland, or in the 
feverish regions of the Imperial 
East African Company, have much 
less to offer than have those who 
seek to repopulate an ancient 
centre of trade and agriculture, 
such as is found in Palestine. As 
far as climate and productive soil 
are concerned, there is no physical 
reason why Syria should not be 
equally prosperous with Southern 
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Italy, and richer than Greece, or 
any other region on the east of 
the Mediterranean. It is a ques- 
tion merely of gaining the consent 
of the Sultan, and of finding the 
necessary capital, and both these 
conditions the Jews are setting 
themselves to fulfil. 

In spite of all that has been 
written on the subject, the popular 
conception of the Holy Land ap- 
pears to be that it consists of 
sandy plains with palm oases, and 
of barren mountains entirely stony 
and incapable of cultivation. It 
is commonly believed that a curse 
rests on the land, and that the 
rains have failed, and the plains no 
longer bloom with flowers. Some 
indeed have ventured to assert 
that this curse has quite recently 
been withdrawn, and that the 
rains have begun again, these 
things being the sign of the re- 
turn of the Jews which is to 
follow. The truth is, that we have 
now meteorological observations 
in Palestine, which show that the 
climate has been unchanged, at 
least for the last twenty years ; 
and that the rainfall is equal to 
that of other Mediterranean lands, 
though years of drought do still 
occur as of old. Those who have 
looked down on the glorious carpet 
of flowers which covers the Jordan 
valley in spring; who have heard 
the wild doves cooing in the oak- 
woods near Nazareth, and have 
seen the roebuck stealing through 
the glades of Carmel; who have 
ridden by the mountain brooks of 
Gilead, among the forests of pine 
and oak; who have seen the corn 
on the red Sharon and Galilean 
plains; who have crushed the 
thyme on Samaritan hills, and sat 
in the shady gardens where the 
fig, the olive, the mulberry, the 
apricot, and many other fruits are 
grown,—well know that the “ good 
land” is a good land still. The 
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curse that hangs over Palestine is 
the curse of unjust and unwise 
government. It is the oppression 
of the peasant that has ruined 
agriculture, and made a field of 
thorns of the corn- field. The 
greedy pasha, the unjust judge, 
and the farmer of taxes, have 
been the instruments of wrath. 
Nature still offers us corn and 
wine and oil from broad plains and 
green mountain walls and shady 
olive-groves; but the tithes, the 
taxes, and the blackmail of the 
tax-farmer’s guards swallow all the 
profit which an industrious popu- 
lation might gain from their toil. 
If, then, such schemes as those 
now proposed by the Jews are to 
succeed—and it seems impossible 
that when less desirable regions 
are being occupied by the overflow- 
ing population of Europe, Palestine 
alone should remain empty—it is 
necessary that precautions should 
be taken against such abuses, so 
that the fruits of labour may be 
for those who toil. It is not pos- 
sible to hope that the Sultan would 
permit such a system as exists in 
the Lebanon to be extended to 
other provinces, though it has 
worked well, and made the Lebanon 
Government a pattern to other 
Turkish administrations. It is cer- 
tain that he would regard with 
suspicion any proposal to bring 
under the eye or the guardian- 
ship of European Powers a country 
whose inhabitants are chiefly Mos- 
lem, and which contains, at Hebron 
and Jerusalem, two of the chief 
sanctuaries of the Moslem faith. 
But it is not necessary that any 
such proposals should be put for- 
ward ; all that is required is that 
the colonists should receive valid 
titles under Turkish law to their 
holdings, that the boundaries and 
rights should be carefully defined, 
and that the crops should not be 
assessed standing—which is the 
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greatest of existing abuses—but 
should be tithed in the grain, and 
the money paid direct to the Con- 
stantinople exchequer, without any 
of those deductions which local 
authorities and contractors are ac- 
customed to make. It is also nec- 
essary that a proper police should 
be established, and that the coun- 
cil and leaders of the new settle- 
ments should receive recognition 
similar to that which is already 
accorded by the Government to 
the Chief Rabbis in Jerusalem. 
Against such proposals the official 
class in Turkey might perhaps set 
its face ; but without them prosper- 
ity is not to be expected, though 
existence may be possible. They 
entail no matter of principle con- 
trary to Koran law, and no dero- 
gation of the rights or dignity of 
the Sultan. 

The attitude of Jewish owners 
towards the present population of 
Palestine is equally important. 
The Moslem peasantry live at 
peace with both Jews and Chris- 
tians, much as they did in the 
days of the early Khalifs ruling at 
Damascus, or when El Mukaddasi 
in the tenth century, under Moslem 
rule, complained that the Christians 
were too powerful, and “ unman- 
nerly in public places.” It is the 
foreign agitator who is the cause 
of massacres, Men of different 
religions, who have lived side by 
side for centuries, and have been 
forced to hold communication with 
one another, subside as a rule into 
good-natured contempt, rather than 
into bitter fanatical antipathies. 
To the Turkish Government the 
task is allotted to govern them all, 
and this is done rather at the ex- 
pense of the Moslems than at that 
of the Christians. The recent 
wars, + though perhaps bringing 
heavy charges on the Christian 
population, actually diminished 
the Moslems, who went forth to 
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die on the Balkan snows, or to 
meet the Russians in Armenia, 
and for the most part those who 
so were taken away never returned. 
The Moslem in the country in 
Palestine is less fanatical than of 
old, and less confident in the power 
of Islam: treated with ordinary 
justice and honesty, he is never 
impracticable, and is willing to 
buy and sell with Christian and 
Jew, though cursing them in his 
heart as “pagans.” Thus, as 
before said, the object of the Jews 
should not be to dispossess, but to 
utilise, the existing peasant popu- 
lation; remembering, however, that 
injustice or trickery will be re- 
sented finally with violence, and 
that the only method which in the 
end can succeed is to allow the 
peasants their share in the. pros- 
perity due to their work, and to 
respect that ancient code of social 
law which is contrasted by them 
with the injustice of government, 
and often called by them “the 
Laws of Abraham.” It is only on 
such principles of just dealing that 
the new-comers can consider them- 
selves likely to be successful, or 
even safe from a combined action 
of the Moslem population. Such 
arrangements have often been 
made, and more than one district 
can be pointed out in Palestine 
where a Moslem population works 
cheerfully for Christian or Jewish 
landlords, much as the natives of 
India work under British rulers. 

Some difficulties which do not 
present themselves to the minds 
of Europeans will perhaps arise 
among the Jews themselves, on 
account of the provisions of the 
Law, and the rules laid down in 
the Talmud. Thus the observa- 
tion of the Sabbath year, accord- 
ing to the Mishnah, is strictly 
applicable only to the Holy Land 
itself. In Syria, beyond the 
borders of Galilee, it is less 
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strictly applicable according to 
this ancient authority, and in 
other countries it is not applica- 
ble at all. On the other hand, 
it has been pointed out that this 
law, like those concerning the 
Passover and the Red Heifer, 
refers to a condition of the Holy 
Land when the Temple service 
was still possible. So long as the 
Temple remains in its present con- 
dition, the customs of the Jews 
in Palestine do not appear sub- 
stantially to differ from those 
which they observe in lands of 
exile. The whole system of the 
Law, as it once existed, awaits 
the coming of the Messiah before 
it can be re-enacted. 

Whatever be our religious opin- 
ions on such a subject as that of 
the return of the Jews to the land 
of their fathers, it will perhaps 
be seen that the subject is quite 
capable of being treated from a 
non-“ enthusiastic ” point of view. 
One of the main objections applies 
quite as much to South Africa as 
to Palestine—namely, the tendency 
which exists in all such cases to 
gamble in land, to sell and resell, 
to make the landed possessions of 
the speculator a mere counter in 
a game of considerable duration, 
during which time nothing is done 
really to stock or cultivate the 
country. There is only one means 
of counteracting this evil, which 
has been equally felt in America 
—namely, to make occupation and 
improvement the only valid titles 
to the land given to a colonist. 
By such means the really earnest 
workman may be secured, and 
the speculator diverted to other 
countries, where (as in Sou. 
Africa) he may grow rich by sell- 
ing deserts which he has done 
nothing to reclaim, and _ holds 
through a title obtained by cajol- 
ing a native chief to sign that 
which he could not understand, 
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and to give that which by native 
law belonged, not to himself, but to 
his people who occupy the land. 

In conclusion of this brief 
sketch of an interesting subject, 
which may perhaps become one 
of great importance, it may be 
added that from the voice of 
hatred and of prejudice, from 
those who lay their sins on the 
bent back of the Jew, and calum- 
niate those who have taken ad- 
vantage of the weakness and in- 
dolence of other nations, the ap- 
peal lies to the voice of genius, as 
it spoke in England more than 
three hundred years ago, on this 
very question of the oppression 
of the Hebrew :— 


“Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not 
a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions? fed with 
the same food, hurt with the same 
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weapons, subject to the same dis- 
eases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer, as a Christian 
is? If you prick us, do we not 
bleed? if you tickle us, do we not 
laugh ? if you poison us, do we not 
die? and if you wrong us, shall we 
not revenge? If we are like you in 
the rest, we will resemble you in 
that. Ifa Jew wrong a Christian, 
what is his humility ?—Revenge. 
If a Christian wrong a Jew, what 
should his sufferance be by Christian 
example /—Why, revenge. The vil- 
lany you teach me I will execute, 
and it shall go hard with me but I 
will better the instruction.” 


May we not add in our own 
times a better sequel, “And if 
you do us no such wrong, but ra- 
ther remember justice and mercy, 
what shall be our answer !—Surely 
gratitude.” 

C. R. Conver. 
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land for the preservation of the Zulus, 
627—misdoings of the Boers, 628— 
difficulties of the situation, 629. 

NoveEts, My, by O. J., 630. 

OLp SALOON, THE :— 

January: Recent German Fiction, 
45—Josua: Eine Erxihlung aus Bib- 
lischer zeit, von Georg Ebers, ib.—Die 
Sabienerin, von Richard Voss, 51— 
Unsiihnbar, von Marie Ebner Eschen- 
bach, 60—Die Schlossfrau von Ildenau, 
von Martin Bauer, 62—Die Schatten 
Erzihlung, von Karl Emil Franzos, 
638—Am Kreuz; Passions Roman aus 
Ober-Ammergau, von Wilhelmine von 
Hillern, 66—Der Christus Mayr, Neue 
Studien aus Ober-Ammergau, von W. 
Wy], 71. 

PANEL OF AN OLD CASE CLOCK, FOR THE, 
by H. E. M., 141. 

PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, THE 
LIMITATIONS OF, by O., 586. 

PARNELL IMBROGLIO, THE, 142—divided 
state of political parties, 7b.—differ- 
ences of opinion between Mr Gladstone 
and his Irish allies, 143—the decision 
in O’Shea divorce case, 7b.—action of 
the Home Rulers with respect to the 
leadership of Mr Parnell, 7b. et seg.— 
Mr Parnell’s manifesto to the Irish 
people, 145—Mr Gladstone’s attack on 
Mr Parnell, ib.—the Hawarden con- 
ference, 146—the incidents of the 
Carnarvon episode, 149 e¢ seq.—pro- 
ceedings of the Irish party, 151—pro- 
gress of schism in the camp, 7b.— 
humours of the Irish wrangle, 152-—— 
Mr Gladstone in a dilemma, 153—posi- 
tion of the majority of the Irish party, 
155—the Pope’s denunciation of boy- 
cotting and the plan of campaign, 156 
—squeezable nature of Mr Gladstone, 
157—his concessions to Irish agitation, 








158—ambiguous utterances regarding 
the illegality of the plan of campaign, 
159—progress of the struggle between 
the two sections of the Nationalists, 
160. 


Pouirics in Ficrion, 497—the days of 


expensive political contests, 7b. — 
fathers of English fiction have few al- 
lusions to politics, 498—Lever’s treat- 
ment of party politics, 501—Warren 
and his fascinating political novels, 
502—Bulwer Lytton’s election novels, 
503—Helps, 504—Dickens and Thack- 
eray, 505— Aytoun’s satires on the 
Parliament House clique, 506—Lord 
Beaconsfield’s political novels, 507— 
Trollope and his political portraits, 
509. 


PoLo-PoNIES, THE TRAINING OF, by J. 


Moray-Brown, 645. 


PoPrE, THE, AND HIS WriTINGs, by Sig- 


mund Miinz, 749 —influence of his 
native Perugia on Leo XIII., 750—his 
poems a diary of his emotions, 751— 
elegance of his Latin verse, ib.—horror 
of sin, 752—the poet speaks as a monk, 
753—wintry characteristics of his writ- 
ings, ib.—devoid of wsthetic emotion, 
754—influence of Aquinas on him, 755 
—episcopal letters, 7b.—ignores Eng- 
lish and German classics, 757—esseu- 
tially a medieval thinker, 758—atti- 
tude towards scientific thought, 7b.— 
character of religious spirit, 759— 
career as a Cardinal, 760—encyclicals 
compared with those of Pius 1X., ib. — 
early home, 761—childhood and youth, 
762—personal appearance, 764. 


POPULATION OF OLD LONDON, THE, by 


Dr C. Creighton, 477—John Stow’s 
estimate of, in 1598, 7b.—-first census 
of, ib.—the Hatfield House papers re- 
lating to, 479 e¢ seg.—numbering of 
great mortalities, 484 e¢ seq. — effect 
of dissolution of monasteries on the 
growth of population, 488—returns of 
burials and christenings for 1578-1582, 
490— subsequent authentic figures, 493 
—estimates of population at different 
periods, 495. 


PROBLEM OF THE SLUMS, 123—General 


Booth’s scheme, 7b.—‘ Darkest Eng- 
land, and the Way out of it,’ 124— 
organisation of the Salvation Army, 
ib.—miseries of metropolitan destitu- 
tion, 125—the submerged tenth, 126— 
methods of improvement, 127 — the 
casual ward, 128—the Whitechapel 
workshops and their results, 130—the 
proposed home farm and agricultural 
settlement in one of the colonies, 131 
—some of Booth’s subsidiary schemes, 
132 — objectionable nature of Poor 
Man’s Lawyer department, 133—fanci- 





Shai 














ful character of many of the objections 
to Booth’s scheme, 134—necessity of 
dealing with the problem, 135. 


Protfct SystEM IN Morocco, THE, by 


Donald Mackenzie, 277—tour through 
the country, 7b.—Tangier, 7b.—sketch 
of the Shereefian government of the 
Moorish empire, 278—no_ regular 
system of taxation, 279—craft of the 
Sultan and his governors, 280—the 
protégé system, 281—commercial rela- 
tions of England and Morocco, 7b.— 
visits to ports along the coast, 283— 
Morocco city and its inhabitants, ib.— 
a Moorish capitalist, 285 — Sultan’s 
promises of reformation never fulfilled, 
287—quarrel of Cid Boobeker and the 
Sultan, 288—visit to Mogador, 289— 
protection should be abolished, 290. 


‘Publisher, a, and his friends: Memoir 


and Correspondence of the late John 
Murray,’ by Samuel Smiles, LL.D., 
reviewed, 717. 


‘Relics of the Royal House of Stuart,’ 


by William Gibb and John Skelton, 
reviewed, 161. 


RICHARD DE LA POLE, “ WHITE Rose,” 


by Henry W. Wolff, 831—house of this 
pretender to the English crown shown 
in Metz, 7b.—his career a remarkable 
record, 7b.—the De la Poles and their 
history, 832—his brother Edmund exe- 
cuted, 834—Richard takes service in 
France, ib.—success as a general, 835 
—fortunes of his brother Edmund after 
1501, ib. et seg.—Richard becomes the 
‘*White Rose” claimant, 836 — his 
plottings, 7b.—banished to Metz by 
the French king, 837—life in that 
town, 7b.—attempts to murder him, 
839—first horse-race in Metz promoted 
by Richard, 840—ill success on the 
turf, 841—is sent to Normandy on a 
secret mission, 7b.—proposals to invade 
England, 842—gets entangled in a love 
intrigue, 843—again joins the French 
army, 845— accompanies Albany to 
Scotland, ib. —catastrophe of Pavia, 
ib.—Richard killed, 846—joy of Henry 
VIII., ib.—place of the ‘‘ White Rose” 
in history, 847. 





‘Royal Edinburgh,’ by Mrs Oliphant, 


reviewed, 161. 


Royan STUARTS, THE, AND THEIR CapPlI- 


TAL, 161—Gibb’s Stuart book and Mrs 
Oliphant’s ‘Royal Edinburgh,’ 7d.— 
character of Mr Gibb’s drawings, 162 
—the history of the Stuart sovereigns, 
163—Knox as a factor in Scottish his- 
tory, 168 —the character of Queen 
Mary, 169—Buchanan and the Casket 
Letters, 170—the hundred years before 
the °45, 173. 


Salvation Army, organisation of the, 124. 


Index. 









SCHLIEMANN, AN EVENING WITH, 212. 

ScotrisH Eartpoms, THREE, 559—the 
historical labours of Sir William Fraser, 
ib.—history of the Hamiltons of Had- 
dington, 560—Thomas Hamilton and 
the early days of the Court of Session, 
562—sensational State trials in Scot- 
land, 564—Lord Binning, 566—the 
later career of, 567—title changed to 
Earl of Haddington, 7b.—the Earl’s 
successors, 568—the ancient family of 
Melville, 571—the Fife Melvilles, 7b,— 
Sir Robert Melville joins Queen Mary 
at Hamilton, 573—is made a Lord of 
Session, 574—and created a peer, ib,— 
the Melvilles succeed to the honours of 
the Earldom of Leven, 576—important 
State Papers in the Melville collection, 
578. 

Secret Mission, A, Chapters XXXIV.- 
XXXVIII., postscript, 75. 

SHAKESPEARE’S WOMEN: BY ONE WHO 
HAS IMPERSONATED THEM—Hermione, 
by Helena Faucit Martin, 1—plot of 
“The Winter’s Tale,” ib. et seg.—anal- 
ysis of the action of the characters, 3 
et seq.—studies for the impersonation | 
of Hermione, 15—first appearance in 
the character, 32 e¢ seg.—recollections 
of, 36. i 

SHROUDED WATCHER, THE, 38. 

Stums, PROBLEM OF THE, 123. 

SomE very NosiE SAvAGEs, by Lieut.- ) 
Col. H. Knollys, R.A., 616. 

Sone In WINTER, A, by C. W. B., 360. | 

Squire Door or Doot Hatt, Door H111, { 
IRELAND, 823. 

SuFFoLK Parson, A, by Francis Hindes 
Groome, 309—sketch of Archdeacon 
Hindes Groome, ib.—a fragment of 
autobiography, 310—reminiscences of 
his life at Earl Soham, 312—curious 
frog story, 314—appointed rector of 
Monk Soham, 315—the yeomen of the 
district, 316—the almshouse and its 
inmates, ib.—sketch of a Suffolk char- 
acter, 319—appointed Archdeacon of 
Suffolk, 320—his Suffolk stories, 321. 

Surrey Hits, on: IJ. Fry anv Fur, 
by A Son of the Marshes, 267—en- 
counter with a knowing rustic fisher, 
ib.—shooting dabchicks or little grebes, 
269—water-shrews, 270—pikes, 7b.— 
Hackhurst downs, 271—a water-mea- 
dow and its secret outlet, 7b.—a cleri- 
eal fish - poacher, 273 — fox murder, 
275—a badger and its haunt, 7d. 

TALLEYRAND, 693—his place in modern 

history, 7b.—early life and surround- 

ings, 694—character of the man, 699 

—influence of Mirabeau’s teachings 

on, 700—political activity of, 701 

et seq. —visits Pitt after Mirabeau’s 

death, 703—his political beliefs, 707. 



















































876 Index. 


THREE ScorTrisH Ear.poms, 559. 

TRAINING OF PoLo-PoNIEs, THE, by J. 
Moray-Brown, 645. 

TRIAL FOR THE DeErsy, A; or, A Night 
in a Haystack, by Jack the Shepherd, 
817. 

TROUBLE BEFORE AMERICA, A, by Warne- 
ford Moffatt, 848—native doubts re- 
garding the future of the nation, ib.— 
influence of the United States, ib.— 
selfishness of the nation, 849—adoption 
of protection, 850—internal dangers, 
851—the tariff and the capitalists of 
the East, 852 — protection and the 
wants of the New World, 7b.—doom 
of monopolies, 853—the perfection of 
humanity, 854—prosperity of the States 
contingent on the destruction of pro- 
tection, 855. 

UNITED STATES ARMY, IN THE RANKS 
oF, 471—number of army, as compared 
with that of Britain, 1b.—recruiting, 
472—provision of rations, 473—pay, 
ib.—commissions, 474—the American 
service, 476. 

UNPOPULARITY OF MILITARY SERVICE, 
THE GROWING. By Major-General F. 
Chenevix Trench, C.M.G. :— 

I. Effect of the short-service system, 
291—working of the recruiting system, 
292—the revelations of the recruiting 
reports, 295 — voluntary enlistment, 
296—the state of the labour market 
and its influence on recruiting, 7b.— 
increasing difficulty in obtaining re- 
cruits, 297—the questions of age and 
physique, 298 —the War Office as a 
bidder for unskilled labour, 299 — 
changes and reforms necessary, 300— 
why is the service unpopular ? 301. 

II. The last discussion on recruiting, 
804—defective supply of recruits and 
the difficulties of the War Office, 805 
—condition of soldiers in the reserve, 
806—unpopularity of recruiting, 807— 
want of policy regarding the reserve 
forces, ib.—young soldiers found unfit 


for active service, 808—difficulties of 
the reserve men in obtaining employ- 
ment, 7,—their hard lot a discourage- 
ment to recruits, 810—Government in- 
different to the condition of the reserve, 
ib.—inherited tradition of the work- 
ing classes regarding the undesirable 
calling of a soldier, 811—short service 
and the employment of reserve soldiers, 
812—reply of employers to the charge 
of want of patriotism, 814—steps which 
the War Office might take to amel- 
iorate the condition of the reserves, 
814—imperative necessity of action, 
816. 

*Unsiihnbar,’ von Marie Ebner Eschen- 
bach, reviewed, 60. 

Ways AND WHIMS OF FRESH - WATER 
FisHEs, by A Son of the Marshes, 778 
—value of a knowledge of the habits 
of fish, 6.—the pike as a sporting fish, 
ib.—gudgeon, 779—perch, 782—trout, 
784—dace, ib.—eels, 786. 

“‘ Winter’s Tale,” the, plot of, 1 et seq. 

YANKEE HOMES AND BuFFALO Haunts, 
by Captain Andrew Haggard, 174-- 
landing in New York, 7+.—American 
hotels, 175—elevated railroads, ib.— 
—“ the Indian summer,” 177—Niagara 
Falls and visitors, 76.—an amusing lit- 
tle lady, 178—Quebec, 179—railway 
travellingin America, 180—a prosperous 
Cornishman, 182— Winnipeg, 183 — 
trade in furs, ib.—the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, 184 e¢ seqg.—former buffalo 
haunts, 185—alone in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains, 185—the Harrison 
river, 188—bear and deer shooting in 
Vancouver Island, 189—climate of Vic- 
toria, 190—trout-fishing, 191. 

“Zk PovINHO,” THE PORTUGUESE PEAs- 
ANT, 352—education of the lower classes 
in Portugal, 7+.—amusements of the 
peasants, 354 — laws regulating pro- 
perty, 356—wages, 357—distrust of 
persons in authority, 358—real nature 
of the peasantry, 359, 
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as every thoughtful 
housekeeper will event- 
ually recognize the im- 
mense superiority of 
this china jar, bailed 
and covered, odorless 
and noiseless, capacious 
and, cheap, over the 
devices heretofore re- 
quired to accomplish its 
varied work. 

Get the genuine 
‘“‘ LAUGHLIN,” bearing 
our trade-mark and 
name stamped on each 
piece. 


THE HOMER LAUGHLIN CHINA WORKS, East Liverpool, Ohio. 
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' Standard Typewriter 


Is to-day, as it has been for over Fifteen Years, the most perfect 
development of the writing-machine. 
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Wyckoff, Seamans &> Benedict, 
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THE QUARTERLIES FOR APRIL, 


Che Edinburgh Review. 


Correspondence of William Augustus Miles. The letters of an acute observer of affairs during 
the French revolution. A valuable contribution to history. 

Scandinavian Antiquities. A comprehensive sketch of the archeological remains of the 
Northmen. 

The Judicial System. A study of the administration of justice in England and the reforms of 
the last fifty years. 

(The Antarctic Circle. A review of the voy ages towards the South Pole and their results. 

The Civil War in America. A brilliant picture of the most momentous episode in American 
history. 

Cypress. History of the island under English rule. English methods in the East. 

Aristotle on the Athenian Constitution. A scholarly examination of the recently discovered 
fragment attributed to Aristotle. 

The Baffling of the Jesuits. The conflict with the Jesuits in England. 

Newman in the English Church. The early life of Newman and his work in the Church of 
England. 

Tilsit and Erfurt—A Russo-French Ailiance. France and Russia in the time of Napoleon I. 


Che Quarterly Review. 


Neo-Paganism. The literary philosophy of the century ; Goethe, Schiller, Gautier, de Lisle, 
de Banville, Richepin. 

Ibsen’s Social Dramas. A brilliant sketch of the dramas of Ibsen, their teachings and methods. 

The New Papyri. A discriminating study of the recently discovered fragment attributed to 
Aristotle. 

Forts and Fleets. An interesting comparison of the relative merits of fortifications and ships 
in modern warfare. 

Anglo-American Copyright. An examination of the provisions of the new copyright bill and 
its probable effects. 

University Extension in England. A notable article on a subject of pressing interest in 
America at this time. 

Mandeville’s Travels. The true story of the travels in the middle ages of Sir John Mandeville, 
Knight. 

The Lambeth Judgment. An exhaustive review of the juijgment of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the celebrated case against the Bishop of Lincoln. 

A Plea for Liberty. An argument against socialism and socialistic legislation. 

Canada and the United States: Their Past and Present Relations. A timely paper on this } 
important topic. ; 





Che Scottish Review. 


Modern Socialism. By JoHN Grant. A study of the times. 

A French Envoy in 1745. A remarkable narrative written by the MARQuIS D’ EGUILLES. ; 

The Tell Amarna Tablets. By Major C. R. Conprr. An interesting,account of ancient in- 
scriptions found in Egypt. ; 

Economic Principles and University Reform. By Prof. J.S. NicHoLtson. A novel discussion 
of higher education. 2 

The Spread of Gaelic in Scotland. By Prof. JoHN Ruys. The history of the origin and 
spread of the Goidelic speech in northern Scotland. 

‘The Spanish Inquisition. A remarkable essay on the methods and work of one of the darkest 
features of the middle ages. 

** Lux Mundi.’’ A careful study of this now famous book, 

Is There an Alternative for Shorter Parliaments? An argument for shortening the life of the 
English Parliament. 

Summaries of Foreign Reviews. 

ontemporary Literature, 





Price, each, postpaid, $1.25. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
231 Broadway, New York. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 











CaLiForNiA, IRVINGTON, . 

Washington College. A fine School for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. Several Courses leading to Degrees. 
Good Boarding Halls and School-Buildings, Delightful 
Climate, Thorough Instruction, Christian Home, For 
J. C. Kertn, President. 





Connecticut, HARTFORD, 1204 Asylum Avenue. 
Woodside Seminary. Home and College pre- 
paratory for girls. Terms, $500 to }600. Ae 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. 
Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
School for Young Ladies. West End Institute. 
Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Principals. Prescribed and 
Elective Courses of Study, or College Preparatory 
Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 


ConNnECTICUT. SIMSBURY. 

MacLean Seminary. Young laties. Location 
accessible, attractive, healthful. Near Hartford. Three 
hours from New York. College, preparatory, and spe- 
cial courses. French,German, Art, Music. For cir- 
culars, address Rev. J. B. MacLean. 





DELAWARE, WILMINGTON, Franklin Street. 

The Misses Hebb’s English, French and 
German Boarding and Day School for young 
ladies and girls reopens September 22, 189r. 


Intinois, CHICAGO, 479 and 481 Dearborn Avenue. 
Girls’ Higher School. Fifteenth year began 
September 17. one Se Day School. English, 
Classical and a‘ . nguage Courses. Prepares 

for College. iss R. S. Rice, — 
S° _Mise Many B. Bezpy, { Principals. 


MARYLAND, ANNAPOLIS. 

St. John’s College. Eight Departments and 
Four Courses of Study. Students permitted to board 
in clubs if desired. ‘Terms very moderate. Preparatory 
School attached. Special attention given to fitting 
boys to enter the university, or the military or naval 
schools of the Government. Situation most beautiful 
and healthful. For catalogues address the President. 
Tuomas Fett, LL.D., Ph.D 


MARYLAND, BALTIMORE, 
The Woman’s College of Baltimore. Rev. 
John F. Goucher, D.D., President. An institution of 
highest grade for the liberal education of young women. 
Programs sent on app.ication to the Acting President, 
Wm. H. Hopkins, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
Abbot “Academy for young ladies will begin its 
63d year Sept. ro, with superior accommodations in its 
new and improved buildings. Terms, $400 a year. 
Puitena McKekrn, Principal. 


MicuHiGAN, ANN ARBOR. 

School of Chemistry, University of Michi- 
gan. The Annual Directory of the Alumni, showing 
what each graduate is now doing, sent on request. 


New Jerszy, BRIDGETON. 

Seven Gables, Mrs. Westcott’s Boarding-School 
for Young Ladies. School Certificate gives full admis- 
sion to Smith College without further examination. 
Health record of Bridgeton first in the State. Gymna- 
sium. Illustrated circular. 





New Jersey, CRANBURY. 

For the Feeble in Mind. Private Home 
and School, Midway between New York and Phila- 
delphia, Every care for. their comfort and good. 
Address Rev. C. F. Garrison, 


New Jersey, FrReenovp. 

Freehold Institute, Established 1844. Boys’ 
family Boarding-School. College and Business prep- 
aration a specialty. 

A. A. Cuamsers, A.M., Principal. 
New Jersey, New BruNSWICK. 

Rutgers College Preparatory School. A 
Boarding-School for Boys and Young Men. Prepares 
for the best Colleges, Scientific Schools or Business. 

a i E. H. Cook, A.M., Ph.D., Head-Master. 
New York, ALBANY, 

St. Agnes School for Girls. Under the charge 
of the Right Rev. Bishop Doane. arst year. Courses 
of Study from Kindergarten through the Harvard 
Course for Women. 34 instructors. Charges $400 a 
eary. For Catalogues address St. AGNES SCHOOL. 
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New York, Brook yn, 140-142 Columbia Heights. 
The Misses Ely’s School for girls will re-open 
September 30. 






























































New York, CLAverRAck. 

The Claverack College and Hudson River 
Institute for young men and women will open. its 
thirty-eighth year, September 14, 1891. For catalogues, 
address Rev. A. H. Fiack, A.M., President. 


New York, KinGston-on-H upson, 
Golden Hill Preparatory School for Boys. 
Joun M, Cross, A M., Principal. _ 


New York, New Rocue ice. 

The Collegiate Institute, ‘‘ The Castle.’’ Boys 
prepared for college or business. Rooms elegantly 
furnished. Military instruction. Pupilslimited, For 
illustrated catalogue, address 

H. F. Fucver, M.A., Principal. 


New York, N Y. City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 6rst St. 
Academic Classes for Girls. Devoted to Co'- 

lege Preparation. Pupils received at any time. Daily 

instruction in Delsarte Gymnastics. 

Lois A. Banc and Marv B. Wuirton, A.B. 


New York, N. Y. City, 29 East 44th Street. 

Stern’s School of Languages of New York 
City. Teaches German, French, Spanish and Italian 
in the most thorough way; also prepares Americans to 
become successful teachers of German and French. 


New York, New York, 22 E. 54th St. 

The Misses Grinnell’s Day School for girls, 
22 East s4th Street, reopens Thursday, October r. 
Collegiate, Academic, Preparatory and Primary de- 
partmests. Kindergarten, Froebel method. 


New York, WATERTOWN, 

The Irving- Home School for Girls. Number 
limited to ten, Easter term begins February rrth, 1891. 
Address Mrs. E, L. KnicKeRBOCKER, 


Nortu Caro.iina, RALEIGH. 
St. Mary’s School for Girls. (Established 
in 1842.) For catalogue address the Rector. 
Rev. Bennett Smepes, A.M. 





Oni0, GLENDALE. 

Glendale Female College. Fifteen miles north 
of Cincinnati. Best facilities, with careful family 
supervision and care. Rev. L. D. Potter, D.D. 


Ouro, PAINESVILLE. 

Lake Erie Seminary. Buildings enlarged; in- 
creased opportunities for the liberal and thorough ed- 
ucation of young women. Early application necessary 
for September, 1891. Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, CHAMBERSBURG. 

Wilson College for Young Women, Fifty 
miles southwest of Harrisburg, in famous Cumberland 
Valley. Border climate, avoiding bleak north. $250 
per year for board, room, etc. Large Music College 
and Art School. Handsome Park, Large Buildings, 
Steam Heat, Gymnasium. Address 

Rev. J. Epcar, Ph. D., President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 
A Thorough French a English Home 
School for Twenty-one Girls. No day scholars. 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke, 
French warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, 
$300 a year. Address Mme. H. Cierc. 


TENNESSEE, BROWNSVILLE. 

Brownsville (Tenn.) Female College (age, 4« 
years) claims to stand, as to the substantials of higher 
education, in the front rank of American Female Col- 
leges. Cheap; superb fare; 12 instructors; confers 5 
degrees; every step for solidity ; exactly same advan- 
tages ofiered as in Male Colleges ; increase in patronage 
under present administration, of 3 years, nearly 250 
percent. Mild winters. 

President, Tu. Smitu, A.M. 
(Alumnus of Univ. of Va.) 





WasuincTon, D.C, 
McDonald-Eltis School, English and 
French, Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Certificate admits to Wellesiey Col- 
lege. Address the Principal, Miss Anna ELLts, 
1624 Massachusetts Ave., 1305 Seventeenth St. 
and 1623 N St., N. w. 








Recent Noteworthy Articles, 


THE SAVOY DYNASTY, THE 
POPE AND THE REPUBLIC. 
By a Continental Statesman. Contem- | 
porary Review, April, 1891. 
VIRGINIA MINES AND AMER- 
ICAN RAILS. By the Duke of 
Marlborough. Fortnightly Review, 
Apriland May, 189t. 

CIENCE AND A FUTURE 
LIFE. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
| Nineteenth Century, April, 1891. 








Price, Postpaid, 40 Cents Each. 


eonard Scott Publication Co., 
| 23r Broadway, New York. 









** Studien und Plaudereien’’ is one of the- 
st works composed for the study of German. Every 
rofessor and every teacher may use it in the class of 
ginners as a reader, along with first lessons of the 
7rammar. it isa valuable book for every student of 
erman in every ~_o — $1.35. Published by 
enry Hort & Co., New York 


You can here get more life 
insurance, of a better quality, 
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W.Baxer & 00. iN 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its prepar- 
ation. It has more 
than three times the 
strength of Cocoa 
=~ mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 











cost than elsewhere. 
JFE Philad’a. 


Address 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., 

The unprecedented popu- 
larity of the justly celebra- 
ted Ypsilanti Combi- 
mation Suits and 
Equestrienne ‘Tights 
has created an army of 
imitators. We respectfully 
request those seeking the 
Ypsilanti garments to in- 
spect our trade-mark (here- 
with presented), and see 
that each garment sold for 
Ypsilanti bears thesame; 
otherwise, they are not 
genuine Ypsilanti. The 
genuine may now be had of 
the followiug dealers in fab- 
rics suitable for Spring and 






Box 210 D, 


Erie, Warner Br 


Evanston, Wyo., Bee 


Battle Creek, Mich., T. B. Skinner & Son. Pa., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. Frederick Loeser & Co. 


Boston, Mass., C. F. 





HAY & TODD M’F’C CoO., 


PRINCIPAL HOUSES HANDLIN 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
EFORM UNDERWEAR. 


Summer wear, in either 
Combination Suits, Vests, 
Drawers, and Equestrienne 
Tights for Ladies and Chil- 
dren, viz.: Sanitary Bal- 
briggan, Sanitary Lisle 
Thread, Sanitary Summer 
Merino, Silk and Sanitary 
Balbriggan Mixture, Silk 
ard Cashmere Mixture, 
Silk, Summer Weight (all 
colors). Send for illustrated 
Catalogue, Samples and 
Price-List, and if you: deal- 
er cannot supply them, they 


may be obtained of the 
Manufacturers, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 





G YPSILANTI UNDERWEAR: 





Davis, 


‘os. 


-kwith'Coml. Co. Salem, Ohio, C. 1. Hayes, 


Sandusky, Ohio, James Doran. 


Atlanta, Ga., American Notion Co. } Denver, Colo., Tucker and Co, San Francisco, Cal., 

Alleghany, Pa., Boggs & pani. Des Moines, low a, Younker Bros. | vasser & Cx 

Aspen, Colo.,. ‘Shilling & Ce Davenport, Iowa, J. H. C. Peterson & | San Francisco, Cal. , Mrs. M. H. Ober & 

Ann Arbor, Mich., E. + ‘Mills & Co. | Sons. ‘0. 

Adrian, Mich., 4. B. Pa Dubuque, Iowa, Thos. W. Parker. San Francisco, ( ‘al., Raphail Weil & Co. 

Adrian, Mich., Wood, c 7 & Wood. Decatur, Ill. , Bradley Bros. San Francisco, Cal., Jecobs & Co. 

Bay C ity Mic h., Jarmin & Vail. Elmira, N. Y., Dey Bros. San Francisco, Cal., D. Samuels. 
Sacramento, Cal., Lipman, Weiger & Co. 


Hovey & Co. 


Boston. Mass., Chandler & Co. 


| Gre -_ Rapids, Mich. . Spring & Com- 


St. Louis, Mo., Scruggs V. & RB. D. G. Co. 


Schuneman & Evans. 


Buffalo, N. Y_. Flint & Kent. Hannibal, Mo., Strong, 71g & Co. St. Paul, Minn., 

Baltimore, Md., Hutzler Bros, | Hot Springs, Ark., P. J. Ryan. San José, Cal., bt ul & Sonickson 

Baltimore, Md., Miss M. E. Waring. Indianapolis, Ind., Wm, Haerle. Sioux City, Iowa, . G. Culver & Co. 

Bradford, Pa.. Mrs. KR. T. Hotchkiss. | Jackson, Mich., W. M. Bennett & Son, Springfield, Ohio, Kinnane & Wren. 
| 


Chicago, Ul., Marshali Field & Co. 

Chicago, 1ll.. N. D. I. A..157 Wabash Ave, 
Cincinnati, hie The H. & S. Pogue Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Hower & Higbee. 
Columbus, Ohio, Z. L. White & Co. 
Coldwater, Mich., J. H. Branch & Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Giddings Bros. 


Kansas City, Mo., 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
Los Angeles, Cal., 


J. 
E 


| Leavenworth, Kan., 
| Lockport, N. Y., Sim 
Rockford, Il., 
Saginaw, Mich. 
San Francisco, ( ‘al., 
Frohman. 


nt. 
Cherokee, lowa, Allison Bros. 
Canandaigua, N. Y., Tozer & Beecher. 
Couneil Bluffs, lowa, John Beno & Co. 


Doggett D. G. Co. 
| Lincoln, Neb., The Fitzgerald D. G. Co. 


Stewart & Co. 
. Saginaw D. G. Co. 
Kohlberg, Straus & 


San Francisco, Cal., 


Springfield, lL, R. F. Herndon & Co. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Cohn Bros. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Zion’s Co-oper- 
ative Mer. Inst. 

Seattle, Washington, Latour & Co. 

Seattle, Washington, W. 8. Leckie & Co. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Hoberg, Root & Co. 

Tacoma, Washington, Sanford, Stone & 
Turner. 

Topeka, Kan., Wiggin, Crosby & Co. 

Toledo, Ohio, La Salle & Koch, 

Utica, N, Y.. Hugh Glenn & C 


. Sheward, 


E. Stearns 


Wm. Small. 
on Bier & Son. 


Newman & Levin- 
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to the nostrils. 
by mail. Address, 


Age, stability, sound methods; 

cash values, incontestable pol- 

icies; the best extension 

system ; low cost. 
Address 

g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 














THE CELEBRATED SOLID WHITE CROCKERY STATIONARY WASH-TUBS 


_~_- “Re 





BE PrRovi 


A bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and so have the means at hand of contending success- 
fully with sudden attacks of throat and lung troubles. As an emergency medicing, for the 
family, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has no equal, its prompt use having frequently cured 
croup, Whooping cough, and bronchitis, and saved many lives. Leading physicians every- 
where give it the preference over any other preparation of the kind. 


“T find no such medicine for croup and whoop- 
ing cough as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It was the 
means of saving the life of my little boy, only 
six months old, carrying him through the worst 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
Sold by druggists or sent 


Price, 50c. 
EK. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 


DEAN CHURCH. ByCanonM 
COLL. 
1891. 

LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION C 














Easiest 
A cure is 
























A GREAT CHURCHMAN. 


Contemporary Review, Janua 
Price, 40 cents. 


23! Broadway, New York. 


Get the best. Do not risk your health by usin 
materials that will leak, absorb, decay and b 
come malodorous and intectious. 

Our solid White Crockery Wash. Tub 
having stood the test of continued use in tho 
sands of our best tamilies and hospitals for ov 
fifteen years, stand unrivaled, being 1 
perishable, well glazed, non-porous an 


as easily cleansed as a dinner p uate. 


Send for price I!st and catalogue. 


312 PEARL STREET, 


DED WITH 


| “Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved my life. It 
cured me of acute bronchitis.”—Geo. B. Hunter, 

Digby, N. 8. 
“ Asa specific for croup, and for the cure of 


case of whooping cough I ever saw.”—J. Malone, | colds or coughs, there is no preparation equal 


Piney Flats, Tenn. 

“T am never without Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
in the house. For croup, it is the best remedy.” 
— Mrs. J. M. Bohn, Red Bluff, Cal. 


“After an extensive practice of nearly one- | 


third of a century, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is my 
cure for recent colds and coughs. I prescribe 
it, and believe it to be the very best expectorant 
now offered to the people.”— Dr. John C. Levis, 
Druggist, West Bridgewater, Pa. 

To a lady whose daughter had been treated for 
chronic bronchitis without relief, we recom- 
mended Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. The lady says 
that this preparation is doing more good than 
any other medicine, and that her daughter now 
sleeps well and is improving rapidly.”—J. R. 
Kelch & Co., Druggists, Tarlton, Ohio. 


| to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It is pleasant, safe, 
and sure.”—S. H. Latimer, M. D., Mt. Vernon, 

Georgia. 

“T have found Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral a most 
valuable remedy for bronchitis, and disease of 
| the lungs, from which I suffered greatly. The 
| cure which this medicine effected in my case 
was most wonderful. I am also satisfied that it 
saved the lives of my children, who were sick 
with lung fever.”— 8S. L. True, Palisade, Nebr. 

“T have used Ayer’s remedies in my practice, 
and am glad to say that I have found them very 
beneficial. In acute bronchitis, Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral is particularly valuable. It is con- 
sidered by my people as a remedy which no 
household should be without.”—Dr. V. Lamberti, 





257 Gratiot st., Detroit, Michigan. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price $1. Six bottles $5. 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY SINKS 


STEWART CERAMIC CO. 
NEw Yor! 
























BUFFALO 


ITHIA SPRINGS (VA) WATER 


A Solvent for Stone in the Bladder. 


Se eee 





TESTIMONY OF WELL-KNOWN EXPERTS. 


tone in the Bladder--Uric Acid with a trace of Oxalate of Lime. 


A case stated by Dr. C. H. S. Davis, of Meriden, Conn., in the ‘‘ Vew England Medicat 
Monthly”’ for July, 1890. See page 469 of that Journal. 


Mr. R. L. Roys, of this city, consulted me about two yearsago for STONE in ¥* 
e BLADDER, from which he had been suffering for a number of years, On my 7 
nggestion he commenced the use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, as he was very | 

uch opposed to operative interference. After using the water for a short time 
sintegration to a certain extent took place and /arge quantities of STONE were 

assed. For several days in succession, he passed as much as A TEASPOONFUL ot 

he debris, and at intervals for a considerable period he passed large quantities and 

ander the continued use of the Water. there was a constant passage of CALCULI 

ntil he was entirely relieved of his trouble. f I 


id YY 


§ 





=" TY ra “i e° | 
S¢6¢ &*.2 « @ < A 
The photograph sent herewith is a correct representation, and exact size, of some 
f the largest specimens of CALCULI discharged by Mr. Roys. A chemical and mi-. 
broscopical analysis showed that they are URIC ACID with a trace ofthe OXALATE 
DF LIME. ; T 


Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5 f. o. b. here. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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THE NEW NATION. 
A Weekly 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF NATIONALIS 








EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD BELLAMY. 


HE NEW NATION is a newspaper in so far as it undertakes to follow t 
drift of legislation and public sentiment indicating the approaching break 

of the present system and the tendency through lesser forms of business combin 
tion toward complete national co-operation. ; 
[He New Nation is also the natural medium for the expression of views o 

all public questions involved in our demoralizing system of business competitio 
The paper is spreading gradually among the intelligent people of this country. 
THe New Nation is found in many of our best public libraries, and the new 
paper notices have, as a rule, praised the paper for its excellent temper and cand 
of statement in both its news and editorial columns alike. 
Many persons take THE New NaTIon who do not sympathize with its opinion | 

but who enjoy its literary methods, and who desire at the same time to keep ir 


formed as to the trend of nationalistic legislation. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS OF “THE NEW NATION” ARE FOUNIT 
IN EVERY STATE IN THE UNION.’ 


AN EXCELLENT AGENTS WANTED 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM. TO SOLICIT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 





Terms of Subscription: $2 a Year ; $1 for Six Months; 5c. per cop 





ADDRESS 


THE NEW NATION, 13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

















Deer Park and Oakland 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 
3000 Feet Above Tide-Water. 








SEASON OPENS JUNE 15, 1891. 
i | Hl 


























These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies and directly upon the main line 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage 
of its splendid vestibuled express train service both east and 
west, and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of 
the country. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer 
Park and Oakland during the season. 





Electric lights have been introduced throughout the 
houses and grounds; Turkish and Russian baths and 
large swimming pools provided for ladies and gentlemen ; 
suitable grounds for lawn tennis ; bowling alleys and bill- 
iard-rooms are here; fine riding and driving horses, car- 
riages, mountain wagons, tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept 
for hire; in short, all the necessary adjuncts for the com- 
fort, health or pleasure of patrons. 

















Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to location. 























LL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to 

GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and 

Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett County, Md. 






































HEALTH! REST! 
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THE JACKSON SANATORIUM 


AT DANSVILLE, NEW YORK, 


[LONG KNOWN AS ‘OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE,’’) 


FFERS an unequalled combination of natural advantages, therapeutic appliances, and favor- 
() able conditions for the sick and exhausted. It comprises a magnificent main building and 
twelve cottages situated in a woodland park on the eastern mountain slope overlooking the 
attractive valley, town and beautiful hills beyond. Location unsurpassed for scenery, healthful 
climate, pure air and water. Malaria utterly unknown. 

The new main building, three hundred feet long and 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, 


is designed to meet every need of the invalid, or seeker of rest and quiet, and is complete in 
sanitary details. It has light, airy rooms, safety elevator, electric bells throughout, perfect 
sewerage, best modern appliances in culinary department ; abundant, varied and well-prepared 
dietary, extensive apartments for treatment arranged to secure individual privacy ; all forms of 
‘baths, electricity, massage, etc., scientifically administered——-Dr. Tailor’s Swedish Movements, 
Instruction in Delsarte System of Physical Culture given by Mrs. Dr. Walter E. Gregory. The 
Sanatorium is under personal care and management of a permanent staff of experienced physi- 
cians, all graduates of leading regular schools in America. Skilled attendants minister to every 
need. Here is found comfort without care, and freedom from the taxations of fashionable life, 
with the helpful influences of a well-ordered Christian Home. 





‘‘The skill of the physicians and nurses has the successful h'story of years for its endorse- | 


ment. The religious character of the life in the Hillside Home is unmistakable.” 
Rev. CHARLEs S, Rozinson, D.D., New York City. 


‘*Use my name for anything which can serve the interests of the Sanatorium. Do I not 
owe to it all that [am ?”’ Ciaka Barton, Washington, D, C. 


‘*T never lose an opportunity to say a good word for the Sanatorium.” 
Pror. R. H. THurston, Cornell University. 





OPEN ALL THE YEAR. For Circulars, Testimonials and other information, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY AND GENERAL MANAGER, 


7. — 
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Nineteenth Century. 
Fortnightly Review. 
Contemporary Review. 
Westminster Review. 
Rdinburgh Review. 
Quarterly Review. 
Scottish Review. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Shakespeariana. 












































ERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 




















LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
231 Broadway, New York. 














